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THE | 
EDITC OR's ADVERTISEMENT ; 
'T 0 7 HE. 


N E AD. E R 


wo Volumes of the "Noh rat 
| tory have already appeared fince the 
dͥeath of Mr. Rollin. However This, 
of which I am the Editor, is the firſt that 
can properly be called Poſthumous. The Sixth 
and Seventh were printed whilſt the Author 
was alive, and were prevented from appear- 
ing only for Mr. D Anville's maps, whoſe 
regard Fa the accuracy of his works makes 
him with reaſon take the neceſſary time for 
compleating them in ſuch a manner, as may 
deſerve the opinion of the Publick. 

The eighth volume is not in the ſame caſe 
with thoſe that preceded it, Mr. Rollin put 
the firſt draught of it, according to his cuſ- 
tom, into my hands, on ſetting out for the 
country in July 1741, after his firſt illneſs : 
and he never ſaw it from that time. Accord- 
ingly he did not give this, nor many large 
parts, which he had prepared for the ninth 
volume, the laſt hand. The reviſal, in White 

e e 
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The EprTor's ADVERTISEMENT 
he was. very attentive, is wanting to this part 


of his work. And inſtead of my offering my 


obſervations to him as heretofore, always with - 
ſubmiſſion to his better jadgment, I was ob- 
liged to take upon me to decide in reſpect to 
the additions and alterations, which ſeemed 


neceſſary. 


It was not without great repugnance that 1 
took this liberty, though I did not aſſume it of 
myſelf, and in doing ſo only obeyed his or- 
ders, The profound veneration, which J al- 
ways had for him from my earlieſt youth, 
would have induced me to reſpect every ſyl- 


lable of his manuſcript. But every one Who 


compoſes, perfectly knows, the difference be- 
tween the firſt draught from an author's en, 
and the ſame work made fit for the preſs. It 
was therefore neceſſary, that a timidity, how- 


_ ever well-founded, ſhould..give. place to the 


good of the work, and the ſervice of the pub- 
lick, which Mr. Rollin directed me to, — 5 
to every other conſideration; and I conceived, 

that his own maxims and example would con- 
demn me, if, out of an exceſs of reſpect for 
his memory, I ſhould leave theſe laſt fruits of 


his labour in a condition he would not have 


left them himſelf; and if I ſpared my weak 


endeavours to bring them as near as poſſible 


to the degree of perſection they 1 have 
| had, if he had lived. 


I have at leaſt taken care > 11 myfelE ; as 


much as poſſible to his view; and upon every 
doubt that aroſe, to conſult the idea which 1 


had 


3 the REA D E R. 1 
had of his taſte and manner of thinking: and 


Thave made no ad ition, nor alteration, which 


1 am not aſſured my Maſter himſelf would 
have approved upon my repreſentation. ue! 
After all, my part in this volume is very in- 
conſiderable: the whole matter, and ev 
thing eſſential is the ſame Author s. I there- 


fore venture to aſſure the publick, that they | 


will ſtill find Mr. Rollin here; that is, not 
only the eaſineſs, elegance and elevation of 
his ſtyle, but bis generous and exalted ſenti- 
ments, his zeal for every thing that regards the 
good of human ſociety, his love of virtue, his 


reverence for the Divine Providence; in a 
word, a profane ſubject in a manner ſanctiſed 


by the ſpirit of Reigen. with which i e 
where 4 AAP? 

How gladly ſhould 1 expatiate in dhe praiſe 
of this great man, whom it was my good- 
fortune to have for my maſter, benefactor and 
father! But I have fomething to preſent the 
Reader, which is much better than any thing 


that could come from my on hand. M. de 
Boze, who paid Mr. Rollin the tribute of 


praiſe cuſtomary in the Academy, of Belles 
Lettres, with all the amity of a brother- fel- 
low, all the frankneſs of a worthy man, and 


all the ability of an excellent painter, has 


been pleaſed to put ſo, valuable a piece into my 
hands in order to its being printed in the 
Font of this volume. A circumſtance, happy 
for me, and which, no doubt will be highly 


eee to G e has forced him to 
tid) A 3 antici- 


v. 
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anticipate the time, when this Elogiun” was 

to appear in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. Reſpect for Mr. Rollin, and 
the prejudice ſo well founded in favour of 
every thing Mr. de Boze treats, had made 
ſome perſons deſign to commit one of thoſe 
unavoidable piracies upon him, which only 
the moſt excellent orators are apt to experi- 
ence. His diſcourſe was taken down as he 
pronounced it in the Aſſembly itſelf, and has 
been printed in the twelfth volume of a collec- 
tion intitled, Amuſemens du Cæur & de I E, 
prit, with interpolations, miſtaken facts, and 
defects of ſtyle, that ſtrangely disfigure 3 
And it is to this T now have the conſolation of 
giving, and the publick the ſatisfaction of 
reading, the Elogium of Mr. Rollin made by 
the illuftrious Secretary of the W . of 
Belles Lettre. 

Mr. de Boze has Sbnfltied himſelf to what 
ſuited the audience, before which he ſpoke, 
and confidered the perſon, whoſe praiſe was 

his ſubject only in reſpect to his genius, talents, 

and = fie And indeed to deſeribe the - 
heart of Mr. Rollin is ſuperfluous after the 
picture of it in his works. He has there 
drawn himſelf with a ſimplicity and force, 
which no other hand can equal. Every body 
knows, that the ſentiments of a noble foul, 
expreſied i in every ſtroke of his pen, are what 
have acquired him moſt admirers both in 
France and amongſt Strangers, and that the 
man in 2 bim charms more than the Writer, 
1 | | | h ſha 


to the READ ER. 


ſhall therefore not undertake to applaud here 
his beneficent diſpoſition, his candor, his ge- 
neroſity, his charitable acts, and his tender 


and ſincere piety. Let me only obſerve for 
the honour of Religion, and the e of 
thoſe, who conſider devotion as the attribute 
_ of little minds, that in him piety was as ſim- 
ple as learned; and that he perfectly verified 
the celebrated ſaying, that Religion is admired 

in great minds for the Little things, and in 
common minds for the Great things, it makes 
them do. 

How happy ſhould I be, could I attain the 
two characters of this admirable man's ſpirit 
and, as I am appointed by his orders, and in 
a manner by thoſe of Providence, to.continue 


his work, if I could preſerve at leaſt a ſhadow + 
of his talents, and eſpecially of the ſentiments 


of Religion, which were the ſoul of them! I 
can at leaſt ſolemnly aver, that in the career 
upon which I am entring, I ſhall. never loſe 
fight of ſo excellent a model; and that I pro- 

poſe to myſelf as near as poſſible to purſue his 
taſte: and plan; that is to render the Hiſtory 
uſeful with reſpect to morals, and always to 


make it ſubſervient to virtue, and the glory i 


of Religion. 


May it pleaſe Fn that 1 may and 
oplel worthily of this deſign, and; after the 
example of my ever dear and venerable Maſ- | 


ter, in — for the improvement of 


Youth, that I may labour alſo for my own 


"©s . ELO. 
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HARLEs ROLLIN, Py To 

of Peter Rollin, a Maſter-cutler | of 
Paris, was born there on the z3oth of 
January 1661, and was intended, as well as 


his elder brother, for his father's buſineſs, who 


had made both take up their Nara in their 


_ earlieſt youth. 


A Benedictine, of the order called White: | 
mantles, whom he had often heard ſay, or 
ſerved at, maſs, becauſe their church was in 
his neighbourhood, was the firſt who ob- 
ſerved in him a great capacity for letters. He 
knew his mother, who in her way was a wo- 


man of merit : he ſpoke to her, and told her 


that! it was abſolutely neceſſary to make him a 
Student, 


ETL OG TUM H M. Rol LIN. 
Student. Her own opinion alſo ſuggeſted 
| ſomething of the ſame kind to her; but rea- 
ſons ſtronger in appearance always oppoſed i it. 
She was become a widow, without any re- 
ſource on the fide of fortune but carrying on 
her huſband's trade. Her children were the 
. only ſupport ſhe had, and ſhe was not in a 
condition to be at expences to give any of them 
a different education. 

The good Monk, far from deſiſting, con- 
tinued his inſtances; and the principal obſtacle 
having been removed by obtaining a ſcho- 
larſhip in the College of the XVIII, the fate 
of young Rollin was decided in conſequence, 
and from thenceforth he appeared in a quite 
different light, even in the eyes of his mother. 

She began by perceiving more wit and de- 
licacy in his manner of addreſs and obedience. 
She ſoon after was. ſenſible of the progreſs he 
made, which was talked of every where, and 
not without a kind of aſtoniſhment: - and 
what undouhted ly was no leſs grateful to her, 
was to ſee the parents of his fellow-ſtudents of 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed: birth and rank, ſend or 


come themſelves to deſire, that ſhe would per- 
mit her ſon to paſs holidays with them, and 
be the companion of their pleaſures as well as 
of their ſtudies. 


At the head of theſe illuſtrious parents was 


the Miniſter Mr. le Peletier, whoſe two el- 
geſt ſons had found a formidable competitor 
in this new-comer, Their father, who per- 


fectly knew the advantages of emulation, was 
ſollicitous 


EI OGIUNM off Mr. RoIL IL IV. 
ſollicitous to increaſe it. When the young 
ſcholar was Imperator, which frequently hap- 
pened, he ſent him the ſame preſent as he did 
to his ſons, and the latter loved him tho' their 
rival; they carried him home with them in 
their coach ; they ſet him down at his mother's 
when he had bufineſs there, and waited for 
him: and one day obſerving that he took the 
firſt place without ceremony, ſhe was going 
to reprimand him ſharply for want of good 
manners; but the Præceptor humbly anſwer- 
ed, that Mr. Peletier had given orders, that 
they ſhould always place themſelves in the 
coach according to their rank in the claſs, 
This brief account of Mr, Rollin's progreſs 
in his ſtudies will ſuffice, and we the more 
willingly ſuppreſs other particulars of it, as 
with ſome little differences, ſuch details are 
but too often introduced into the Hiſtorical 
Elogies of the members of the Academy it is 
| deprived of by death. But we cannot dif- 
| pence with relating however, that when he 
ſtudied Rhetorick in the College of Pleſſis un- 


der the celebrated Mr. Herſan, who was ſtu- 


dious to excite the ardor of his pupils by ho- 
nourable Epithets, that Profeſſor faid-publick- 
ly, that he did not know by what term to diſ- 
tinguiſh young Rollin ſufficiently, and that he 
was ſometimes tempted to denominate him 
Divine. He referred almoſt all thoſe who 
aſked him for compoſitions in verſe or proſe to 
his diſciple: Apply to him, ſaid he; he 4will do 
it much better than J. a, e 
2:6 Some 


EIL OG UM of Mr. RortLin, 
Some time after, a Miniſter, to vw hom no- 


thing could be refuſed, Mr. Louvois, engaged 


Mr. Herſan to quit the College of Pleſſis to 


be with the Abbot de Louvois his ſon, of 


whoſe education he took great care, and who 


gave great hopes of his proficiency. Mr. Rol- 


Iin was then only in his twenty third year, 
and ſo early was conſidered as worthy to ſuc- 
ceed Mr. Herſan, He was the only one of a 
different opinion, and it was not without doing 
violence to him that it was reſolved he ſhould 
be ſecond profeſſor, as Mr, Herſan had been 


before he was advanced to the chair of Profeſ- 


| ſor of Rhetorick, which he alſo had ſome 
years after him: and what compleated the 
entire conformity between them, was, that 


Mr. Herſan who had the ſurvivorſhip of a 


chair of eloquence in the College Royal, re- 
ſigned that alſo with the King's permiſſion in 


5 favour of Mr. Rollin. 


The neceſſity of compoſing tragedies for 
the diſtribution of prizes at the end of every 
year, was the only thing that gave Mr, Rollin 
ſome difficulty. However ſenſible he was in 
other reſpects to the beauties of the antient dra- 
matick poets, he was convinced, that ſuch 


repreſentations did not ſuit Colleges, where 


they only made the maſters and ſcholars loſe 


precious time: and it was remembered on 


this occaſion, that Mr. le Pelletier having been 
deſirous, that ſome ſhould be placed at his 
houſe by his ſons and the young perſons he 


bad aſſociated with them in their r 
2 r 


E LOG UN of Mr. Ro L LI. 


Mr. Rollin was the only one, who could 
never be prevailed upon to act any part. A 
certain fund of ingenuous modeſty, that at- 
tended him in every part of his character, 
prevented him from taking upon him only for 
an inſtant any ſtrange perſonage. 
Excepting almott only this circumſtance, 
no profeſſor exerciſed his functions in a more 
ſhining manner. He often made Latin orations, 
in which he celebrated the events of the 
times; as the firlt victories of the Dauphin, 
the taking of Philipſburgh, and the following 
campaigns. - But the Greek language always 
ſeemed to him to deſerve the preference. 
It had began to be neglected in the Schools 
of the Univerſity : he revived the ſtudy, 
and was the true reſtorer of it. He very 
much regretted, that the cuſtom of diſput- | 
ing in Greek had been diſcontinued, Mr. 
| Boivin jun. had ſet the laſt example of it; 
and not having ſufficient authority to re-eſta- 
bliſh it, he introduced another ſtill more uſeful, 
that of publick Exerciſes upon the antient 
Greek and Latin Authors. He choſe the 
youngeſt ſons of Mr. le Pelletier to do the 
firſt of thefe exerciſes, and the applauſes t 
received, excited an emulation in the other 
Colleges, which ſtill ſubſiſts. Mr. Rollin 
uſually augmented the luſtre of them by pieces 
of poetry, which he addreſſed, ſometimes to 
thoſe who performed theſe exerciſes, ſome- 
times to their parents; and many of theſe 
pieces are printed, Mr. le Pelletier carefully 


a pre- 


boi M. Ro LL I. Xili 


| preſerved the. original of that, which Mr. 
Rollin inſcribed to him upon the exerciſe of 
his ſons. He compoſed three upon thoſe of 
the Abbot de Louyois: and the third is re- 
markable for explaining clearly and with 
inimitable graces the print of the famous 
Theſes, which the Marqueſs. of Louvois his 
father made him dedicate to the King on his 
return from taking Mons. With theſe talents 
were united an indefatigable zeal, and ſuch a 
diſcernment of different geniuſes, "that he in- 
ſtantly ſaw what they were capable of, and 
the method to be uſed in their inſtruction. His 
Capacity in checking impetuoſity, and exalting 
courage, in ſparing delicacy, and ſubduing in- 
dolence, enabled him to form abundance of 
learned men and excellent Profeſſors, and to 
give the Clergy, Bench, and even profeſſion. 
of arms, petſons. of great merit. The Pre- 
mier Preſident M. Portail uſed ſometimes to 
tell him, by way of jeſt, that he had made him 
labour too hard: and Mr. Rollin ſeriouſly re- 
plied; It becomes you indeed to complain of 
« that, Sir. It is that application to buſineſs 6 
« which diſtinguiſned you in the office of 
Attorney General, and raiſed you to that of 
« Premier Prefident : you are indebted to me 
« for your fortune.” 
Alfter having been eight or ten years Meter. 
ſively Profeſſor in the College of Pleſſis; Mr. 
Rollin quitted it, to devote himſelf entirely to 
the findy of Hiſtory, retaining of his publick 
functions only the chair of eloquenee in the 
| __ 


xiv ErociuM ef Mr, ROLL IX. 
Royal College, which he held however only 
with the title of abba without any ad- 
vantage: but he had an eſtate of about 6 or 
700 livres a year (about 35/7. ſterling) and 
believed himſelf extremely rich. | 

The Univerſity, that perceived their loſs i in 
the retreat of Mr. Rollin, ſoon recalled him. 
He was choſen Rector or Principal at the end 
of 1694, and was continued ſo two years, 
which was then a great diſtinction. In this 
quality he twice pronounced the panegyrick 
upon the King in the ſchools of the Sorbonne, 
which the city had lately founded. Never 
were Audiences more numerous and polite. 
Theſe two orations were conſidered as maſter- 
pieces; and eſpecially the laſt, the ſubject of 
which was the eſtabliſhment of the Invalides, 
And however, as if that ſubje& had not ſuf- 
ficed the fertility of Mr, Rollin's genius, the 
ſame day he cauſed an ode upon. the other 
_ ornaments of Paris to be diſtributed in the 
| aſſembly. - The deſcription of its gates alone 
as triumphal arches formed in this poem a 
new panegyrick ſtill more worthy of the 
Hero. 
What we find in the Memoirs of Mr. 
Amelut de la Houſſage, in the article of pre- 
cedencies, is to be dated at this time. He 
ſays there, that at a publick F in Civil 
Law, the Principal Charles Rollin would never 
fe fer the Archbiſhop of Sens ( Fortin de la 
Hoguette) fo fake place of bim. It is not 
eee to add, that at all other times, and 
on 
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on every other occaſion, he would never have 
diſputed place with any one. 
The. end of Mr. Rollin's Rectorſhip did 


not entirely reſtore his liberty. The Cardinal 


de Noailles engaged him to take upon him the 
directions of his nephews ſtudies, who were 
at the College of Laon; and he applied him- 
ſelf to this with pleaſure, when Mr. Vitte- 
ment, to whom the education of the children 
of France was given, earneſtly deſired to re- 
' ſign his Coadjutorſhip in the office of Princi- 
x of the College of Beauvais to Mr. Rollin. 
| The latter — great difficulty to accept of it, 
and it appears from ſome of the printed letters 
of the Abbe Duguet, that it was he, who de- 
termined him to do ſo. 
I The College of Beauvais, now ſo flouriſhing, 
was then a kind of deſert, in which there 


were very few ſcholars, and no diſcipline: 


and what ſeemed to make it impoſſible ever to 
re-eſtabliſh order and application in it, was its 
being united with another college of the ſame 


nature. We ſhall not ſay in what manner 


Mr. Rollin ſucceeded in placing it in honour, 


and to people it almoſt beyond what it could 
contain. We may imagine; juſtly that all the 
talents were neceſſary, which himſelf requires 


5 a good Principal in his Treatiſe upon Stu- 
t is common enough for great maſters 
10 preſcribe the true duties of an office, only 


by repeating, without thinking of it, the 


manner in which thamſelves have diſcharged 
5 chem. 0 


And 
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ELOGIUM f Mr. RoL LIN. 
And accordingly nothing equalled the con- 
fidence people had in him. A rich man of 
the country, who knew him only by reputati- 
on, brought his ſon to him to be admitted to 
board as a ſcholar in the college of Beauvais, 
not believing That would admit of any difh- 
culty. Mr. Rollin excuſed himſelf from re- 


ceiving him, becauſe there was not an inch of 


room to ſpare, and to convince him of that, 
he carried him through all the apartments. 
The father in deſpair did not expreſs himſelf 


by vain exclamations. J am come, ſaid he, 


expreſsly to Paris; I ſhall ſet out to mor- 
row; IT ſhall ſend you my ſon with a bed. I have 

none but him: you may lodge him in the court- 
yard, or in the cellar if you pleaſe : but be 
Hall be in your college, and from this moment I 
ſhall give myſelf no farther pain about it, He 
did as he ſaid. Mr. Rollin was reduced to ad- 
mit the young man, and to lodge him 1n his 
own cloſet, till he could provide an uſual place 


for him. 


In 1712, he quitted the office of Mig on | 
of Beauvais to reſume the firſt project of his 
ſtudies more at leiſure. He began by work- 
ing upon Quintilian, upon whom he ſet a 
great value, and of whom he ſaw with pain 
too little uſe made. He retrenched all from 
him, that he judged ſuperfluous for 3 | 
orators, or improving the manners: he ex- 
plained his method and views in an elegant 
Preface : he added Summaries ſufficiently 
copious before the chapters: he accompanied 
ak | 2 the 


ELOoGIU NA of Me. Roi rh. 
the text with brief but curious notes; 3 and 


the edition appeared in two. WR in 1290. 


the beginning of 1715. 


The Univerſity, 45 which he was alſo ſo 
dear and ſo uſeful, in 1719 appointed him 


to ſpeak a ſolemn oration, by way of thanks, 


for the Free Inſtruction which the King bad 
lately inſtituted. The ſubject was great, and 


| — ſublimity and pomp of expreſſions not 


nal to it: he ſpoke in it as a con- 
e Maſter of the order, choice, and 
taſte of ſtudies; and what he ſaid, made it 
atdently defired,- that he would one day 
give the world a compleat treatiſe upon that 


ſubject. 
The dniverſity alſo judging, that their 


antient ſtatutes ſtood in need of ſome alterati- 
ons in that reſpect, and that no one was more 


capable of drawing them up than Mr: Rollin, 


elected bim Principal again in 1720. But 
particular circumſtances ſhortened this ſecond 


Principalſhip ſo much, that the ſtatutes were 


no longer thought of, and he had time to 
compoſe his treatiſe upon the manner of 
ſtudying and teaching the Belles Lettres. He 
divided it into four volumes, the firſt two 
of which he publiſhed in 1726, and the two 


laſt in 1728. 
Encouraged by the ſucceſs 8 that work, 


he undertook another of much greater extent, 


and which however was but a neceſſary ſequel 


of the former: this was the Antient Hiſtory 


of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Aſſyrians, 
Vor. VIII. (a) Baby- 
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Babylonians, Medes, and Perſians, Maceds- 
nians and Grecians. He was at firſt in hopes. 
of bringing it within the compaſs of fix or 
ſeven volumes; but it led him on land to 


the thirteenth. 


They all appeared 33 the year . 
and _ and during the publication, of 
the two laſt volumes Mr. Rollin alſo. pub 
liſhed the firſt volume of the Roman Hiſtory, 
of which five have already appeared, and the 
ſixth and ſeventh are printed off, and wait only 
for the maps to be inſerted in them, The eighth: | | 
and part of the ninth, are done, and co 
down as low as after the war with the Cimbri, 
vrhich preceded the battle of Actium, where 
Mr. Rollin's deſign ended, only about leventy _ 
years, His illuſtrious pupils, whom he began 
to call his maſters, cannot leave his work 

fe in any reſpec. 

The publick will perhaps demand allo of. 
them the Latin orations of Mr. Rollin, becauſe . 
none of them are printed ; and probably there 
is not one of them, that doo not deſerye it. 
If it were incumbent upon us to point out 
in the order of time all thoſe, which are 
come to our knowledge, or of which the re- 
membrance has been more happily. preſerved, 


there is one amongſt the reſt which we ſhould 


not have forgot; this is that, which he pro- 
nounced in 1701, two years after his entrance 
into the College of Beauvais, u pon the aeceſſi- 
on of Philip V to the. Crown of Sp Spain. A little 


more care has been taken of his Fans They 
1 Were 
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were inſerted in 1727 in a ſelect miſcellany; 
and 50 beßdes thoſe we have already mentiofied, 
there ate a great number of equal ſpirit and 
beauty, If we were to decide the preference 
to any of them, his Latin tranſlation of Mr. 


Boileau's ode upon taking of Namur would 
net want voices. 


Fhere are alſo many Epigrarhs,. which have 


almoſt all of them their fing ri For 
inſtance, it would be diffic d any 
thing; that ſtems ſo well to Shay 11 00 uality 


poets, than that which he ſent in 1695, the 
firſt year of his Principalſhip, to the grandſon 
of Mr. Le Peletier, who was only in his fi xth 

He ſent him on Candlemaſs day in the 
name of the Univerfiry, ſuch a Wax- candle as 
it is the cuſtom to preſent the Premier Prefi- 
dents; and told Him in writing, that he ſhould 
accuſtom himfelf to Winz that honour, 


of ProPHeTs, commonly enough aſcribed to 


xx 


that he ſhould eſpecially take care to miake 


Hithſelf worthy of it, becauſe that high office 
Was a place which Themis herſfeff afluredly 


allotted Birn, after: ſhe ſhould have conferred it 


upon bie Father. 


A 4 Monet hec lars As The 15 5 infeT ame | 


i. Vera cane, 4 Patri deft definat, inde tili. 
"Both wete then very far from it; howeret 


we father was Premier Preſidem twelve years 


after, and the ſon is ſo now. In another 


A&A for 


Epigram Mr. Rollin makes a moſt ingenious 
n his firſt buſineſs. He fends a knife 
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for a new-years gift to one of his friends, 
and tells bim, that if this preſent ſeems to 
come rather from Vulcan than the Muſes, he 
ought not to wonder at it; becauſe it was 
from the cave of the Cyclops, that mg, Hel 
ſet out towards Parnaſſus. | 

Two other pieces of Mr. Rollig ** been 
printed ſeparately: Hendecaſyllabe, addreſſed 
in 1691 to Father Jouvency, upon his having 
lately publiſhed at Paris, on the taking of 
Montmelian, in the name of one of his 
ſcholars, the ſame copy of verſes, which he 
had publiſhed, before at Caen in his own 
name on the taking of Maeſtrich in 1673. 
The ſecond. is Santolius Pænitens, that made 
a great noiſe when it appeared; the French 
tranſlation of which, aſcribed to; Mr, Racine, 
was afterwards found to have been done by 
Mr. Boivin junior. Santeuil's Epitaph, en- 
graved in the Cloiſter of Saint Victor, is alſo 
Mr. Rollin's: and it is certain, that if his mo- 
deſty had permitted him to eſteem bis Latin 
works as much as they deſerved, . that collec- 
tion would very agreeably have concluded the 


new edition of his treatiſe upon ſtudies and of 


his Antient Hiſtory. 

We have ſaid nothing of the ſucceſz his 
works have had, becauſe their fame is till 
the ſubject every where, as well in foreign 
countries as in France. The Duke of Cum- 
berland and the Princeſſes bis ſiſters had al- 
ways the firſt copies from the preſs; they 
* ae to read them as ſoon as poſſible, 

: and: 
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and who could give the beſt account of them, : 


Tbe Prince ſaid, 1 know not how it is in Mr. 
Rollin; reflexions every where elſe ſeem tedi- 
ous, and I turn them over with neglect; they 


charm me in bis book, and 1 dh not loſe. a Angle 
word of them. m 


The Queen their mother, a little before 
her death, intended to correſpond with him 


by letters, and had cauſed the moſt obliging 
things in the world to be ſaid to him on 
that head. The letters of the prince Royal, 
now King of Pruſſia, highly graced this tri- 
bute of eſteem. But when he had the good- 


_ neſs to notify his acceſſion to the PEA to 


him, amongſt other learned men of the firſt 
rank, Mr. Rollin obſerved to him, that for 
the future he ſhould have a due regard to his 
high occupations, and that having no long- 
er any counſels to take but of his own glory, 


he would no longer have the honour to write 


to him. 

The example of Princes is of great force. 
A poet famous for his works, and till more 
by his diſgraces, the celebrated Rouſſeau, was 
alſo deſirous of a correſpondence with Mr. 
Rollin. He wrote him ſeveral letters; and 
inſcribed Epiſtles in verſe to him. Mr. Rollin 


dd not think he ought to decline a commerce, 


in which he was in hopes of introducing 
reflexions of Chriſtianity and Piety with ſuc- 
ceſs, Happy beginnings emboldened him to 
ſend the poet part of the Abbe Duguet's works, 

and the poet in return ſent him his poems of 
| (a3) _ 
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the Amſterdam Edition, but. without the 
ſapplement, at which he wes afraid the ſevere 


morality of Mr. Rollin might take offence. 
At length he came himſelf to Paris as much 
as poſſible incognito. He there ſaw Mr. 
Rollin almoſt every day, and would not ſet 

out on his return withaut reading his will to 
him, In it he had diſowned in the ſtrong- 


eſt terms thoſe immoral couplets, which were 


the ficſt occaſion of his misfortunes, and 
perſiſted in aſcribing them to the perſon, he 
had at firſt charged with being their author. 
Mr. Rollin took him up ſhort in this place: 
he urged with warmth, that the evidence of his 
own conſcience ſufficed to acquit him to him- 
ſelf, but that having no equivalent proof for 
charging any perſon whatſoever by name, he 


would at leaſt render himſelf guilty in effect 


of a raſh Judgment, and perhaps of an horrid 
calumny, The poet had nothing to reply; 
and Mr. Rollin was extremely 


with having made him ſtrike out that 


a | | | -. 

The King had nominated him a Fellow of 
this Academy on its re- eſtabliſhment in 1701, 
and as he had not had time to. render the 
College of Beauvais famous, that was little 
frequented before him, he did not- foreſee, 


that when it ſhould be ſo, he would find 
himſelf engroſſed there by ſo many different 


cares, that he could no longer diſcharge the 


functions of a Member of the Academy at 
| Pleaſure, As ſoon as he perceived this, ho 
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| demanded to be ſuperannuated; which was 
granted him with all the diſt inction he deſerv- 
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ed; and he was however no leſs a lovet of our = 


etch He came hither as often as poſſi- 


ble, to the publick aſſemblies eſpecially. - not 


only, faid he, becauſe'more things were read 
in it, from which he' might reap advantage, 
but alſo becauſe” It was-a more expreſs. ho- 
mage on his ſide. When he undertook his 
Antient Hiſtory, he related the plan of it to 
the Academy; he aſked its permiſſion to 
make a free uſe of all that might be for his 


purpoſe in our printed memoirs, and to have 
recourſe to thoſe not yet in the preſs. At 


the ſarne time he aſked the Chancellor to ap- 
point him a Cenſor of the academy, and that 
member happened to be one of his former 
pupils. And laſtly it was not till after we had 
received a copy of each volume of his work, 


that the publick knew it was finiſned: and 


when he could not preſent it in perſon, . he 


cauauſed the greateſt excuſes to be made. The 


fifth Volume of his Roman Hiſtory, which 
has lately appeared, was brought me in 
that manner for the Academy only three or 
: four days before his death. 
80 many volumes publiſhed ſo ſoon after 
bath other, fully demonſtrated with what 
facility Mr. Rollin compoſed, No body 
-Youbted it: it was well known, that he was 
by nature extremely laborious, and that his 
"zeal for the publick good was the ſtrongeſt 
_ - RNS: (a 4) of 
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of motives with him. But during a very 
long time he had wrote only in Latin, which 


ſeemed ſo much his natural language, that it 
was almoſt doubted whether he had any 
other; and he was above ſixty years old when 
he began to write in French. The elegance 
and purity of his ſtyle were therefore new and 
unexpected objects: he ſeemed to have ac- 
quired them in an inſtant only from the deſire 
of being more uſeful. The Academie Francoiſe 
itſelf has frequently teſtified this. But he 
thought ſo modeſily of himſelf, that he al- 
ways wondered he had ever become an au- 


thor; and far from having taken any præ- 


mium for his works, of which the prodigi- 
ous vent would have made the fortune of any 


other perſon, his ſole concern was, on giv- 


ing them the bookſeller, how he ſhould make 


him amends, if they had not a en 


run. 

This manner of — extended to every 
thing that had any relation to him. Neat a- 
bout his perſon, more from habit and reaſon 
than from the leaſt pains, he had the ſame 


funiture at his death, that he had cauſed to 


be made when he entered the college of Pleſſis 
as Profeſſor in 1683; and when retired into 
the remoteſt part of Paris, he lived in ſo 
ſmall an houſe, that moſt of the ſtrangers, 
whom his reputation drew thither, would 


willingly have wrote on his door, as on that 
of Eraſmus, Behold à little houſe that- con- 


tains 
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fains 4 great man, His piety was warm, 
tender, and ſincere: all that it hecomes us c 
ſay of it, is, that nothing ſeemed little to 
him in Religion, and nothing great out of 
it. | 
He died the 14th of September 1741, at 
the age of fourſcore year, ſeven months and 
jw days, 
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LIST, of the Years. as  Conſuls 
emen in this LV olume. 


S in the ſpace of time contained in this vo- 

lume, ſeveral years are barren of facts, for 
want of authors that might have preſerved them, 
the names of ſome Conſuls are omitted in the courſe 
of the work. On the contrary, by the diſpoſition 
of the matter it has happened, -that there are Con- 
ſuls whoſe names appear more than once. For this 
reaſon it was believed, that a liſt of all the years 
and Conſuls contained in this volume, in the 


order of ſucceſſion, would be os to the reader 
in this place. 


a — Q. FuLvivs FLAccus. 

L. ManLivs Acip ixus. 
ks 7 M. Junrvs BrvuTvs. 

A. Mantivs Vorso. 
—— 85. C. CL AUD TUS PULCHER. 

| T1. SEMPRON1IUS GRAccRus. 
A. * 576. C. Cornxiivs Scipio HisPpALUs. 
t. C. 170, - - 

Q. Prrilrus SpuRINUS. 
An 2 P. Mvcivs Scxvol Aa. 

M. EulLius LEPIpDus II. 
A, R. 578. Sp. Posruuius ALBINUS. 
Ant. C. 174. 


M. Mucivs ScævolLA. 


L. Po- 


LIST off the Coney LS. 


I.. Posromivs Altus. 


M. Por iL Ius L NAsã. 


C. PopiLtus L=Anas. 
P. Xrivs LI OUR. 


P. Lictnivs CRAssus. 
C. Casstus Loncinus, 


A. HosriL ius Manciwvs. 


A. ATILIUS SERRANUS, 


Q. Maxcivs PHILLIP us IL 


Cn. SERVILIUuS CaPpio. 


L. EullL ius Paulus II. 
C. Licinivs CRrassvs. 


Q. Ar1vs Pærus. 
M. Juxivs PNNus. 


C. Sulpicius GAlLus. 
M. Cra ννν, 


8 Mantis Tc 0RQUATYS, 
Cv. OcTavivs. 


A. ManLtivs TorquaTvs. 


Q. Cas1vs Loxngiwus. 


T1. StzMPRONIUs GRACCHUS, 


M. Joven c1us THALNA. | 


P. Cornet vs 4 Navica, 


C. Maxcrus Fiovrus. 
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A. R. 582. 
Ant. C. 170. 


A. R. 583. 


; Ant. C. 169. : 


A. R. 534. 
Ant. C. 168. 


A. R. 585. 


Ant. C. 167. 


A. R. 586. 
Ant. C. 166. 


A. R. 887. 


P Ant.C. 165. : 


A. R. 888. 
Ant. C. 164. 


A. R. 39. 
Ant. C. 163. 
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A. R. 59 7. 
Ant. C. 161. 


A. R. 592. 
Ant. C. 160. 


A. R. 593 
Ant. C. 159. 


A. R. 594. 
Ant. C. 158. 


A. R. 595. 
Ant. C. 157. 


A. R. 596. 


Ant. C. 1 56. 


A. R. 597. 


Ant. C. 155. 


A. R. 598. 
Ant. C. 154 
A. R. 599. 
Ant. C. 153. 
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T. Annivs Luscus. 
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T. QuinTius FLAMININUS. 
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L. Maxrcivs CENSORINUS.. 
M. MANILIVus. 


Sp. Posruuius ALBINUS.' 
Ca CALPURNIUS Pis0. 


P. Corn. Scrp. AFRICAN. JEMILIAN. 
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C. Laivivs Dxrvsvus. Len 


Cx. CorntLivs LENTVULuvs. 
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Q. Fazivs Maximus FEMILIANUS. 
L. HosTiLivs Mancinus. 


SER. SULPICIUS GALBA. 
L. AuRELIivs CoTTA. 


Ar. CLavpivs PuLcaytR. | 
Q. Czciiivs MeTELLus Macepon. 


L. Cæcilius METELLus CALvus. 
Q. Faprivs Maximus SERVILIANUS. 


Cn. SkRVIIIVs C@P10, 


C. Le@Livs SAPIENS. 
Q ServiLivs CAPO. 
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Ant. C. 144. 


A. R. 60g. 
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A. R. 610. 
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A. R. 612. 
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C. Hos TIL Ius MAxc ixus. 
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Sex. ATILIUS SERRAN us. 


SER. Fuivivs FLaccus. 
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Deſen formed 27 Philip ta tranſplant the Boſtarne into 
the country of the Dardanians,” bordering upon Ma- 
cedonia. Ambaſſaders from Perſeus to the Romans. 
The latter confirm the- treaty made with Philip bis 
father. Good beginnings, and virtuous qualities of 
Perſeus. Ambaſſadors | from the | Dardanians to 
Rome conc the Baftarns. Ambaſſadors from 
| to Carthage. Report of the Roman Am- 
' Gbaſſadors at their return from Macedonia: Eume- 
nes comes to Rome to aubort the Senats to the war 
with Perſeus. That Prince's Ambaſſadors" ill re- 
ceived." That Prince  murtherers to kill Eu- 
mones. The Senate, after having declared the 
crimes of Per ſeus, e for the war, and cauſe 
E it to he declared aguinſ bineby Ambaſſadors. Gen- 
ius becomes ſuſpectad by the Romans. Diſpoſition of 
the kingdoms and fros ſtates, in roſpelt to the Ro- 


mans 


CONTENTS. 
mans and Perſeus in the war of Macedonia. War 


declared in form againſt Perſeus. _ The levies are 
made with extraordinary application. Diſpute con- 
cerning the Centurions. Speech of an old Centurion 


to the People. Perſeus's Ambaſſadors referred to 
the Conſul, who is ſoon to repair to Macedonia, 


” Ambaſſadors from the Romans to their allies. In- 


terview of Perſeus and the Roman Ambaſſadors. 
Trucè granted Perſeus, in order to his ſtnding neo 


| Ambaſſadors to Rome.  Commotians in Beos. Als 


moſt the whole province declares for the Romans. 
Succours ſupplied by the Achaian league, The 


 Rhodians fit out a conſiderable” fleet to join the Ro- 


mans. Embaſſies of Perſeus to Rhodes. Strata- 
gem of the Deputies cenſured by the antient Senators. 


The Ambaſſadors of Perſeus receive orders to quit 


Rome and S by 3 
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Menne of the Conſul Licivins, Perſeus holds a 


council, in which the war is reſolved. He aſſembles 
Bis troops and barangues them. He. takes the 
field, and ftops in Theſſaly. 7. be Conſul moves thi- 
ther alſo, Eume tes joins the Conſul. Slight ſtir- 
aniſh, Action of the cavalry, in which Perſeus has 


the advantage. The Conſul males his troops: paſs 
- tbe River Peneus in the night, to poſt themin ſafety. 
Perſeus perceives the errors he has committed. Grief 
and ſhame of the Romans. Jay and triumph of 
| Perſeus and his army. He ſends to demand peace of 


the Conſul. Upon his anſwer, be prepares again 


for the war. Want of prudence in Perſeus. The 
© Greeks applaud the victory of that Prince. Ta- 
king of Haliartus. 7. Hei two armies, after. ſome 
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CONTENTS. — wii 
Fight expeditions, retire into winter-quarters. Epi- 
"rus Heclares againſt the Romans. Livy's opinion con- 
cr ning prodigies. Expedition 7 Perſeus againſt 1!- 
Hricum. Sordid avarice of that Prince. The Romans 
are received into Stratus inſtead of Perſeus. The Con- 
ful Marcius advances towards Macedonia.  Succours 
prepared by the Ac hæans for the Conſul. Perſeus 
poſts bodies of troops in the paſſes of the mountains. 
Martius marthes. through ways of incredible diffi- 
culty. Manner in which the elephants are made 
to deſcend from the fleep declivity of the mountains. 
"Polybius tells the Conſul the offers of the Achæans. 
File ſets out on his return to Achaia, Extreme ter- 
ror of the King on the approach of the enemy. The 
"Conſul enters Macedonia. Various expeditions. Re- 
turn of Polybius into Achaia. Prufias and the 
Rhodians ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome in favour of 
Perſeus. The Senate's anſtver to the inſolent diſcourſe 
of the Rhodians. Letters of the Conſul Marcius to 
the Senate. Onefimus a Macedonian Nobleman 
goes over to the Romans. | 27, 28. 
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General concern at Rome in reſpect to the approaching 
eleffron of Conſuls. Paulus AÆmilius is elected 
Conſul with Licinius Craſſus. Wiſe precautions of 
Paulus Aimilius, Embaſſy from Egypt to Rome. 
The Commiſſioners returned from Macedonia, give 
an account of the armies by fea and land. The de- 
 *parture of the Generals is haſtened. Number of the 
Forces. Attention in chuſing the Legionary Tribunes. 
Speech of Paulus Amilius to the . Ln before bis 
" deparinre. Preparations of Perſeus apainſt the 
 * Romans. Different embaſhes of that Prince to 
"Gentius, the Rhodians, Eumenes, and Antiochus. 
Vol. VIII. pa, 


xxxiy 


"mildly to him. Diſcourſe of Paulus Aimilius 


CONTENTS. 
Perſeus, through his avarice, deprives bimſelf of 


the powerful aid of the Baſtarnæ. Avarice and 
" perfidy of Perſeus in reſpect to Gentius. Rapid 
conqueſt of Tilyricum by the Prætor Anicius. Per- 
'ſeus incamps advantagiouſly. Paulus Æmilius re- 
inſtates diſcipline in his army. He diſcovers water 


in a place where it was wanting. News of the 


viktory gained in Illyricum arrives. The ambaſſa- 


"ders of the Rhodians arrive in the camp. Paulus 
Amilius deliberates upon the manner of attacking 
Perſeus. He ſends Scipio Naſica with a great de- 


tachment Io ſeize Pythium. He amuſes Perſeus by 
flight ſkirmiſhes upon the banks of the Enipeus. Sci- 

pio ſeizes Pythium, and remains in poſſeſſion of the 
paſs. ' Perſeus quits the Enipeus, and advances to- 
Wards Pydna, reſolved to venture a. battle there. 
Paulus Amilius wiſely defers engaging. Sulpicius 
Gallus foretels an eclipſe of the Moon to the Ro- 


mans. Paulus Amilius explains his reaſons for de- 


ferring the battle. The battle is at laſt fought. Per- 


' ſens is defeated and put to flight. 61, 62. 


r 


Perſeus flies from Pella to Ampbipolis, and from 
. thence into the iſſand of Samothracia. The Conſul 


marches in purſuit of that Prince. Perſeus's let- 
ter to Paulus Æmilius. The Roman fleet anchors 
at Samothracia, Evander of Crete is accuſed 
and cited before the judges, The King cauſes bim 
to be killed. He contrives to eſcape; and is be- 
 trayed by Oroandes. He ſurrenders himſelf to Oc- 
javius, who cauſes him to be carried to the Con- 
"ful. Paulus Amilius receives bim and ſpeaks 


to 


o E N TS 


kingdom of Macedonia. Fate of that kingdom. 
News of the victory of Paulus Aimilius brought 
to Rome. Commiſſioners appointed for Macedo- 
nia and Illyricum, Regulations in reſpect to thoſe 
two new conquefts. Anicius, after having reduced 
Epirus, returns into Illyricum. Promulgation of 


the new regulations concerning Iilyricum. Paulus 
Anmilius viſits the cities of Greece, He returns 


into Macedonia. He ſettles the affairs of that 
province in concert with the Commiſſioners. Young 


Scipio exerciſes himſelf in hunting. Paulus Aimi- 


lius gives. magnificent games at Ampbipolis. His 
noble diſintereſtedneſ. Epirus plundered. Paulus 
Anilius arrives at Rome, and after him Anicius 
and Octavius. The Senate decrees them a triumph. 
The . ſoldiers of Paulus Æmilius, at the infligation 
of Galba, combine to prevent his triumph. Speech 
of - Servilius in favour of Paulus Amilius. A tri- 
. umph is granted him with unanimous. conſent. \. He 
loſes.two of his ſons, the one before and the other 
after his triumph. His ſpeech to the people. Per- 
ſeus is kept under a guard with his ſon Alexander. 
' Triumphs of Oftavius and Anicius. The ſon of 


Cotys ts ſet at liberty. 98, 99- | 


A 
lo the young Romans. End of the war and of the 


xvi. 
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Ambaſſadors ſent FE the Senate into En They 2 


out of their way to Rhodes. In conſequence of 


their diſcourſe, all who had declared for Perſeus 
againſt the Romans are put to death. Haugbti- 


neſs of Popilius: Anſwer of King Antiochus. 


Return of the Ambaſſadurs to Rome. Embaſſies 


of the Kings of Syria and Egypt to Rome. Maſ- 


gaba, ſon of Maſiniſſa, comes Ambaſſador to Rome. 
He is received there very honourably. Honours 
paid to his brother Miſagenes. The Freedmen are 
: all reduced into a fingle Tribe. Embaſſy of  At- 
talus to Rome. He hearkens to the wiſe remon- 
' ftrances of Stratius his phyſician. The Rhodians 


are ill received at Rome. Harangue of their Am- 


. baſſadors. Cato declares in favour of the Rbo- 


dians. The Senate's anſwer. The alliance of 


| Rome is at length granted to the Rhedians. La- 
mentable complaints of the | Atolians to Paulus 


Emilius. They do not obtain juſtice. -The credit 
and inſolence of the partiſans of Rome increaſe 


extremely. Unjuſt and cruel policy of the Romans, 


T ve Achaians, ſuſpetied of having favoured Perſeus, 
are ſent to Rome, baniſhed, and diſperſed into 
different cities. The Achaians ſend ſeveral depu- 
tations to Rome. in favour of the exiles, but al- 
ways ineffefually. The exiles are at laſt ſent home 


| to their own country. Great friendſhip between 


Scipio the younger and Polvbius. Meanneſs of ſoul 


-of Prufias, _ Liny's Biſtory. 131, 132. 
SECT. 


CONTENTS. enen 
S Ber. II. 


Different embaſſies at Rome. The Senate Os 
Eumenes from entering Rome. Pruſias by bi 
Ambaſſadors accuſes Eumenes before the * | 
Attalus and Athenzus juſtify their brother Zu- 
menes. Imprudent conduct of Sulpicius in Afia ? 
'again/} Zumenes. Alliance renewed with Aria- 

| —.— Philopator. Cenſorſbip of Paulus Æmilius 
and of Marcius Philippus. Sun-dial. Troubles 

in Syria after the death of Antiochus Epipbanes. 
Demetrius demands in vain permiſſion of the Senate 

1 return into Syria. Murther of OBavius. 

Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, and is univerſally 

- acknowledged King. Sickneſs and death of Pau- 
tus Amilius: his funeral; and praiſe. Love of 

Poverty of Tubero, and his wife the daug ter of 
Paulus Amilius. Generous and noble uf which - 
Scipio Æmilianus, the fon of Paulus Amilins, 
makes of his riches on various occaſions. Tubero 
compared with Scipio Aimilianus. Naſica pre- 

vuails upon the People to have a Theatre almoſt 
finiſhed, demoliſhed. ArrAIRS or Rome. De- 
cree for baniſhing philoſophers and rhetoricians 
from Rome. Embaſſy of Carneades to Rome. 
Iwo Conſuls abdicate upon account of the want of 

' ſome religious forms in their election. Tribune of 

the People puniſhed for having failed in reſpect to 

the Pontifex Maximus. Wars with the Dalma- 
 * tians and ſome ſlates of the Ligurians. The 

Dalmatians are. defeated by Figulus and Nafica. 

The Maſſylians are revenged by the Romans on the | 
Orxibians and Deceates. . ArrAIRS OT MAcR Do- 

NA. Andriſcus, who called himſelf. the ſon of 
Fenas ſeizes Macedonia. He is at length. de- 

(b 3) 1 


xxxviii CONTENT. 8. 


feated, taken and ſent to Rome, Two new im- 
Peſtors riſe up in Macedonia, and are defeated. 
| | 162, 163, 


SEC T. KM 
T IAD Pu vic Wax. CE 


Origin ſu occafic on of the third Punic war. Rome 
 ſhews little favour. to. the Carthaginians. in their 
differences with Meſiniſſa. War between Mafi- 
 niſſa and the Carthaginians.. Great anxiety and 
fear of the Carthaginians in reſpett to the Romans. 
Rome deliberates, whether war ſpall be declared 

_ againſt Carthage. It is reſolved. Alarm of the 
Carthaginians. They ſend Deputies to Rome. 

Hard conditions propoſed to them. They. accept 

* them. They ſend three hundred of their principal 

citizens as hoſtages. They deliver up all their 

arms. They are at length told that they muſt quit 

_ Carthage, which will be demoliſhed. Grief aud 
borror of the Deputies. Deſpair and fury , 
Carthage, when that news is made publick there. 
Reflexion upon the conduct of the Romans. Gene- 

rous efforts of Carthage to prepare for the /+ lege. 
Invocation of the tutelar gods of Carthage to quit 
it, and the form of devoting that city. Carthage 

e befies beged by the two Conſuls. Scipio diſtinguiſhes 
e Anf above all the other officers. Death of 
Maſiniſſa. The new Conſul continues 750 Aege 

with great languor. Scipio, who fands only. for 
| the Edileſhip, is elefied Conſul, and charged with 
the war of Africa. He arrives in Africa. and 
A4ielivers Mancinus from great danger. He re- ela- 
bliſhes diſcipline - among ſt the troops. He carries 

on the ſiege with vigour, Deſcription of Car- 
|  thapge.  Marubaſ's ren cruelty. Sea-fight. 
Scipio, 


C O0 HER N Pg. 


Scipio, during the winter, attacks and takes 
Nepberis, a place in tbe neighbourhood of Car- 
thage. The ſiege continued. The city at length h 
ſurrenders. Aſdrubal alſo ſurrenders. His wiſe 
kills ber children, and throws berſelf with them f 
into the flames. Scipio's compaſſion on ſeeing the ruin 
Carthage. Noble uſe which be makes of the ſpoils: 

of that city. Foy which the news of the taking of 
| Carthage occaſions. at Rome. Ten . Commiſſioners . 
oth into Africa. Deſtruction of Carthage. Scipio 

. returns ta Rome, and receives the e, of- a fri- 


r ene re-ebablbed, dy 595 | 
5 . c. x1 IV. 


Trou es pi in Mihai. be WT we Lo | 
declares: war againſt Lacedemon, Bæotia joins 
_ the Acbaians. 7 defeats the army of the 
Acbaians. He makes himſelf maſter. of Thebes 
and Megara. The Conſul Mummius arrives be- 
ere Corinth. The beſieged raſaly. give battle, 
and are\ defeated. The city of Corinth is taken, 
burnt; and entirely deſtroyed. Achaia is reduced 
into 4 Roman province. Great plunder taken in 
Corintb. Paintings ef great value. Difenter- 
eſtedneſ f Mummius. That. Conſul's ſimplicity. 

 Polybius's zeal far the. boncur of Philopemen. 

His \ difintereftedneſs. He ęſtabliſpes order and 
tranquillity in dchaia.. 7 8 Af Metellus 

. Acton | Wie, 283. 
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d e ves ole ter par” 7 425 4 wiet. 
They Fee ſeverul boſſes in Ckltiberia. Several 
88 of Spain ſend Deputies to Nome, to '' aſe 
Pa Speech of the Deputies. The Senate 1 
" them to Marcellus, but ſecretly decrees war. The 
Roman youth refuſe to ſerve in Spain. Young 
Scipio offers his ſervice, and draws all the youth 
after him. . Marcellus. concludes à peace with the 
Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Conſul Lucul- 
tus. « Siege and taking Ul * Intercatia.” Singular 
_ battle and victory of Scipio. Lucullus forms and 

raiſes the. ſiege 'of — The Pritor Galba 

is defeated in Luſtania. Deteftable - perfidy. of 

- that-Pretor. * Viriathus eſcapes being murthered. 
From 'a poor ſpepherd be becomes & terrible war- 
"rior. - By varus ftratagems, in which-be abounds, 
be defeats the. Romans on «ſeveral oceafions." 'The 
+ Conſul" Fabius Amilianus marches "againſt Viria- 
thus. A ſaying of" Scipio's excludes ib te Con- 
fuls \from 2 command of tbe armies. Fabius 
gains ſeveral" advantager over V iriathus. Metel- 

© Jus makes war during two years with "the Celtibe- 

rian. His conſtancy and humanity:  A'\ ſaying 
f bis upon ſecrecy. Praiſe and c haratton of Vi- 
riathus. After having defeated the Conſul Fabius, 
_ be retires into Luft tania. 2. Pompeius attains 
_ the Conſulſhip by a bad ſtratagem. Exceſſes of 
Metellus, when be is informed, that Pompeius is 
to ſucceed him. Various expeditions of Pompeius 
0 eile conſeguence. cM of Fabius into 
Hi 1 


| 


Viriatbus by a ftratagem evades be purſuit 
pio. He demands poace 


treachery. His obſequies : his merit. 


CONT EN U 8. 


Hispania Ulterior. Peace contludel between Vi- 


riatbhus and the Romans. That prace is broken. 
of Cz- 


pio, become odious to the whole "army, 
great riſque. He cauſes Viriathus to be killed by 


' Pompey 
ruins his troops'by continuing tht \fiege of Numan- 


tia during the winter. He contludes a treaty of 
peace "with the Numantines. Pompey afterwards 
: denies. having made that treaty, and has intereſt 


enough to be acquitted at Rome. Example of ſe- 

verity againſt a deſerter. The two | Conſuls im- 
priſoned by the Tribunes of the People. Conftancy 
of the Conſul Naſica in reſpe# to the People. 
Brutus builds Valencia. He purges the province of 


robbers. Popillius defeated by ftratagem before 


Numantia. Mancinus arrives before that city. 


He retires by night, and is purſued by the Numan- 


tines. He makes. an infamous treaty negotiated: by. 


Tiberius. He is ordered to Rome. Mancinus 


and the Deputies of Numantia are heard in the 


Senate. Ti. Gracchus ſtrongly ſupports the cauſe 
of Mancinus. The Conſul Æmilius attacks ' the 
Vaccæi, beſieges Pallantia, and is at length ob- 


6 liged to fly with precipitation. Succeſs of Brutus 
in Spain. Paſſage of the river Lethe. It is de- 
creed at Rome, that Mancinus ſhould. be delivered 


to the Numantines. They refufe to receive him. 


5 Ze returns to Rome. Noble confidence” of the Con- 
ful Furius in bis virtue. Scipio Amilianus is 

elected Conſul. Spain is given him for bis province. 
He labours and ſucceeds in refurming his army. I. 
7 aſſumes an entirely.new aſpect.  Fugurtha comes 10 


join Scipio. Marius ſerves under bim. Scipio 


3 in ** The  Numantines batile. He 
draws 


of him ineffetually. C- 
runs a 


CONTENT SG 
draws lines of contravallation and circumvallation 
round the city. He ſhuts up the paſſage of the 
river Durius. Nonderful order that he eftabliſhes 
for being informed of every thing. Vain efforts ef 
the Numantines. They implore aid of the Arvaci. 
Scipio ſeverely puniſhes tbe city of Lutia. Gene- 
. rofity and difintereſtedneſs of Scipio. The Nu- 
wantines ſend to aſt peace. Numantia maſſacres 
Ber Deputies. Famine makes horrible havock in 
bat place. It at length ſurrenders. Many. kill 
| themſelves. Numantia is totally demoliſhed.” Tri- 
umpbs of Scipio and Brutus. Reflexions upon the 
. caurage of the Numantines, and the ruin of Nu- 
.mantia. Private life of Scipio Africanus. 
el „ ens BIG 240, 2. 
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 Aﬀairs that happened at Rome. Cenſors. Gene- 
rous conſtancy of the Tribunes of the People a- 
gain# one of their own Collegues. Cenſus. Death 
of Cato's ſon, and of Lepidus the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. Galba, accuſed by Cato, is acquitted. Con- 
demnation of Tubulus. Severe ſentence of Man- 
lius Torquatus againſt his ſon. Scipio Africanus 
accuſed, He accuſes Cotta, who is acquitted. Sin- 
_ gular conduct of Lælius in a pleading. Change in 
. the government in reſpect to the Prætors. Cenfor- 
ſhip of Scipio. New ſuperſtitions proſcribed. Law 
Calpurnia © againſt extortions. Sumptuary laws © 
paſſed at different times concerning the expences of 
| the table. Abuſe of the publick ſchools of ſaltation. 
Law Licinia concerning the elettion of Pontiffs. 
Scrutinies introduced at Rome in the election of the 
Magiſtrates. © The method of ſcrutiny is alſo introdu- 
2 73 cel 


CONTENTS: 


RT TE OY then in the paſſing of laws: and laſtly, 


in trial of State criminals. Wars abroad. 
| Claudius makes war againſt 
triumphs by the aid of his daughter a veſtal. The 


Ardyeni defeated, and fi 2 to the Romans.” 


War 8 the 2255 in Sicily. War with _ 
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HIS back; contains the hiſtory of Perſeus 
King of Macedonia, from the 573d-year 


N _ throne, to the 585th, when he was led i in 
hrs Ba Paulus Æmilius. 


s ECT. I. 


Ds farmed by Philip !o tranſplant the Baſtarne i into 
country of the Dardanians, bordering upon Ma- 
cedoni a. 9 — from Perſeus to the Romans. 
The latter confirm the treaty made with Philip his 


father: Good beginnings, and virtuous qualities of 
Perſeus, Ambaſſadors from the Dardamans to 
Rome concerning the Baſtarnæ. Ambaſſadors from 
| Perſeus to Carthage. Report of the Roman Am- 


baſſadors at their return from Macedonia. Eume- 


nes comes to Rome to exhort the Senate to the war 


with Perſeus. That Prince's Ambaſſadors ill re- 


cerved. That: Prince ſuborns murtherers to kill Eu- 


menes, The Senate, after having declared the 


crimes of Perſeus, prepare for the war, and cauſe 
it to be declared againſt him by Ambaſſadors, Gen- 


tins becomes ſuſpected oy the Romans, Diſpeſttion of 


irate + he 
E TN 


Vor. VIII. REED the” 


of Rome, in which he aſcended the 


2 PFotvius, Manzivs, Conſuls. 


the kingdoms and free ſtates, in reſpect to the Ro- 
mans and Perſeus in the war of Macedonia. War 
declared in form againſt Perſeus. - The levies are 
made with extraordinary application. Diſpute con- 
cerning the Centurions. Speech of an old Centurion 
to the People. Perſeus's Ambaſſadors referred to 
the Conſul, who is ſoon to. repair to Macedonia. 
Ambaſſadors from the Romans to their allies. In- 
terview of Perſeus and the Roman Ambaſſadors. 
Truce granted Perſeus,. in order to his ſending new 
Ambaſſadors to Rome. Commotions in Bæotia. Al- 
moſt the whole province declares for ibe Romans. 
Succours ſupplied by the Achaian league, The 
Rhodians fit out a conſiderable fleet to join the Ro- 
mans. Embaſſies of Perſeus to Rhodes, Strata- 
gem of the Deputies cenſured by the antient Senators. 
The Ambaſſadors of Perſeus receive orders io quit 
Rome and Italy. ER 02-0019 - 


N the preceding volume I ſtopt at the death of 

Philip, whom his ſon Perſeus ſucceeded in the 

kingdom of Macedonia. I afterwards, under dif- 

ferent heads, united all the various events, that oc- 

curred, during the ſpace of eleven years, with the 

reign of Perſeus, without any relation to it, to 

A. R. 573. avoid being obliged frequently to interrupt the 
8 chain of our hiſtory, and for the ſake of relating it 
formed by all together in its order, which will render it more 


Pbilipto clear and agreeable, 
tranſplant 

the Baſ- ONO; ILY 
tarnæ into Q- FuLvivs, n LAID \ 1k 

the comtry TL. Manuivs. | 

of theDar- — e | = 8 6 
daniann, Phy. | | 1 
9 Philip's death happened very opportunely for de- 


aon Ma- ferring the war, menaced by the Romans, and for 
cedonia. giving them time to prepare for it. That Prince 
Liv. xl. had formed a ſtrange deſign, and had began to put 


* iv. it in execution, this was to bring from the country 


FvLvivs, Maur rus, Conſuls. 


"> 

D 
- * 
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of the Baſtarnæ, a nation either of the Gauls or A. R. 573. 


Germans by origin, tranſplanted from "near the 


mouths of the Boriſthenes, a conſiderable number 


of troops both of infantry and cavalry. After they 


C. 179. 


had paſſed the Danube, he was to ſettle them in the "i f 


country of the Dardanians, whom he determined 
entirely to extirpate z becauſe as they were very 


near neighbours to Macedonia, they did not fail to 
make irruptions into it, whenever fayourable occa- 


ſions offered. The Baſtarnæ, leaving their wives 
and children in this new ſettlement, were to go to 


Italy to enrich themſelves with the great ſpoils they 
were. in hopes of making there. Whatever the 


ſucceſs might be, Philip expected great advantages 


from it. If it ſhould happen, that the Baſtarnæ 
were overcome by the Romans, he ſhould eaſily 
conſole himſelf for their defeat, by being delivered 
by their means from the dangerous, neighbourhood 


of the Dardanians : and if their irruption into 
Italy ſucceeded, whilſt the Romans were employed 
in repelling ' theſe new enemies, he ſhould have 


time to recover all he had loſt in Greece. TheBaſ- 
tarnæ had already began their march, and were 
conſiderably advanced in it, when they had received 
advice of Philip's. death. This news, and various 
accidents, which befel them, ſuſpended the execu- 
tion of their deſign : and many of them entirely 
abandoned it, and returned home into their country, 


Perſeus, with the view of eſtabliſhing himſelf 4nbaga- 
better upon the throne, ſent Ambaſſadors to the r of 


Romans to demand, that they would renew with 
him the alliance they had made with his father, 


+ £4 » * 


erſeus to 
the Ro- 


mans. 


and that the Senate ſhould acknowledge him King. Liv. xl. 


He only ſought to gain time. 
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1 Juoivs, Maxr ius, Conſuls. 
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The E. „ It was under thefe Conſul that Perſeus's Kmbaf- 
ant e. TAdors arrived at Rome. The Romans did not af- 
wew the fed that "Prince. They diſtruſted him; and did 
frealy not doubt but upon the firſt favourable occaſion; 


and when he was fufficiently ftrong, that he would 


La. proceed 5 the ruprare, for which de father hd 
lip bis fa- made preparations during fo many years, though 
br. he had induſtriouſſy concealed his deſign. Howe- 
ver, to avoid the reproach of having ſouglit ode 

ſion of a breach during peate, they granted him all 

. e ore ee - in mh n 
Perſeus believing his power firmly eſtabliſhed by 

Good be. the renewal of te rears, applied hinnſelf al, 


17+ yan * 28 Ae 
DA” 5 4 conciliating friends amongſt the . With this 
eucus qua» view, he recalled into Macedonia all thoſe who had 


fities of quitted it, either to avoid paying their debts, or 


Feu. had been baniſhed by ſentence of the judges. He 


cauſed the edicts to this effect to be fixed up in the 

ſeveral cities of Greece, 'by which they were pro- 

miſed not only impunity, but the reſtitutionof their 
eſtates, with the profits of them from the time 
each had withdrawn. He alſo remitted to all thoſe 
who were actually in his dominions all that they 
were indebted to the revenue, and he ſet all ſuch at 
liberty as were confined in the priſons for affairs of 


S ste. By this indulgence, be gained the "6ofifi 


- dence of infinite numbers, acquired the affe&ien' of 
all the Greeks, and filled them with the moſt 
grateful hopes. Beſides which, his whole conduct, 
and all his attributes, ſeem. to denote. Him a 
Prince worthy of reigning. His ſtature was advan- 
tagious, his phyſiognomy noble and engaging ; 
and as he was in the vigour of life, he was capable 
of - ſuſtaining both the fatigues of war, and the 
. 15208 | weight 


— 


Mucros, KNMILTUs, Conſuls. . * 
icht of application and government. With all A. K. 92 
this he did not abandon himſelf to thoſe exceſſes of 75 
debauchery and licentiouſneſs, by which his father 
had fo Sin diſhonoured himſelf. By theſe good ap- 
pearances in the beginning of his reign, this Prince 
gave hopes, to which it were to be valhed the — 1 
of 1 it had anſwered. + 


Cx. Cokntuits 355800 W * 
| | ; | Ar. C. x76, 
Q. Prrirrus Spux us. W 


Part of the Baſtarnæ, of whom we have fpoken Amnbaſſa- 
before, had purſued their route, and were actually , f 
at war with the Dardanians. The latter fent Am- the Dar- 
baſſadors to Rome, to inform the Senate, That 33 
< their province was over-run by ſwarms of Bart nig the 
<* barians of gigantick ſtature and extraordinary Raa. 
4 yalour, with whom Perſeus had made a treaty cl Polyb. : 
e of alliance. That they apprehended that Prince * 
t more than the Baſtarnæ. That they were come 
< to implore the aid of the Commonwealth againſt 
<« ſuch enemies.” The Senate ſent Deputies into 
the country, with A. Poſtumius at the head of $3 
them, to enquire into the foundation of ns. 
NPE; | 


* =, f 


P, Moers. 8 . 2 97 · 
M. EMILIus Lariovs II. a Ant. C. 275. 


5 Theſe Deputies having found 1 — as i a 
Dardanians had related it, made their report ac- 
cordingly to the Senate. Perſeus excuſed himſelf 
by his Ambaſſadors, and affirmed, that it was not 
he, 'who had called in thoſe Barbarians, and that 
he had not any ſhare in their enterprize. The 
Senate, without entering any farther into the mat- 
ter, contented themſelves with ordering him to be 
told> that he ſhould take ee: inviolably to . | 

3 5 


* 


6 Posruurüs, Popiz1vs, Conſuls. 


A R. 577. rs conditions of the treaty made with the: Ros 
c. =. mans, The Baſtarnæ, after having had ſome firſt 
advantages, were at length obliged, at leaſt the 
greateſt part of them, to return into their on 
country. It is ſaid, that having found the Danube 

Oro. iv. froze over, in their attempt to paſs it, the ice gave 
20. way, and almoſt all of them were ſwallowed up 
6 by the river, This fact, which has no other * 


*thority but that of Owes. peak HAY] 
better. 5 


A. R. 29. Se. Poösru tus Aupnoy. | hn yl 
n Alocros Sc vo⏑œ rt 149 
Liv. EI The Ambaſſadors ſent by the Romans into . 
22. ig, after having conferred with King Maſiniſſa, 
and gone from his Court to Carthage, returned to 
Rome. They had been much better informed by 

that Prince of what paſſed at Carthage, than by the 

Carthaginians themſelves. However notwith- 

ſtanding all the diſguiſe, with which they had been 

treated, they had diſcovered with certainty, that 

Anbaſſa- Amballadors from Perſeus had been there, .and that 

_ — the Senate of Carthage had given them audience in 

| Carthage. the night in the temple of Æſculapius. Maſiniſſa 

had beſides aſſured them, that the Carthaginians, on 

their part, had ſent ſome to Macedonia, and the 

Carthaginians but faintly denied it. It was judged 

N | proper to ſend Deputies into 1 t to wel DM 
A is atchful. 8 over the pg! s i 


AmC© 17S 
Report of: 


Res pd. L. Feen dunner, 5 1. | % 125 iz 
Ambeſſa- NI. Por ixus 3 6 
turn 2 


fac lo. thãt they ould not — pron to o the . WhO 
nia, had always kept at a diſtance, under falſe pretexts, 
8 3 Bo: of e or abſence. That tor the 


reſt 


Fernzüge Kris, Copſuls. 1 


reſt it plainly cared. to them, that every thing 4. R. 579. 
Was i pin for wat, and that it ought. 25 Rug BH li. 
pected every day. Accordingly, diſpolitions were 

made for it 75 Rome, Which began by religious ce- 
remonies, that amongſt the Romans, alway s pre- | 

' ceded declarations of war; that is, by expiation of 9 
0 gies, and different facrifices . to he 


55 Po. A et eee nen 
Ss Por ii. ius Laxas. e ace e 
my 1 Exivs Licvx. CCC Late 


„„ theſe Cankits, who were both Fog 
OS King of Pergamus, came to Rome. "He © eee 
was received with all poſſible marks of diſtinction. Rowe to 
He declared, . that beſides his defire to come to br, the 

« Rome to pay his homage to the gods and men "prog: * 
« to whom he owed a powerful and glorious eſta.” NE 
e bliſhment that left him nothing to wiſh, he had f. 
* expreſsly undertaken this voyage to apprize the Liv. xlii. 
« Senate, to be upon their guard againſt the en- 12, 139 
« terprizes of Perſeus, That that Prince had en- 
© herited his father Philip's hatred for the Romans, 

« as well as his crown; and that he neglected no 
« preparations for a war, which was in a manner 
60 deſcended to him by right of inheritance. That 
© the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, ſupplied 
te him with numerous troops in very good condi - 
© tion; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom: 

« that himſelf was in the flower of life; full of ar- 
& dor for military e 1 1 to which he had 
te been enured in the ght, and under the conduct 
« of his father, and in Which he had been much 
c exerciſed ſince by various expeditions againſt his 
 * neighbours. That he was highly conſidered in 

tc the cities of Greece and Aſia, without its being 
« eaſy to fa . by what Kind of deſert he had ac- 


K quired ſuch credit, except it war by his enmity 
| B 4 5 for 45 


Perrot AI ws, Ebel. | 
Au R. 580. cc for ls Romans, That the moſt powerful Kin Kings 


8 bo ſought his alliance. That he bal ee eſpo 

| « daughter of Seleucus, and given Pruſias 5 1 ſter 
0 in marriage, That he had known how to at- | 
„tach the Baotians, a very  warlike. people, 
« whom his father could never. bring over to his 


A intereſt: and that but for the oppoſition of ſome 


individuals well affected to the Romans, he 
<« would actually have re-eſtabliſhed commerce with 
I the Achaian league. That it was to Perſeus, and 
c not the Romans, that the Etolians had applied 
for aid. That ſupported by ſuch powerful allies, 
- © he was beſides making ſuch preparations'of w 
2 as enabled him to difpenſe with foreign affitt- 
 « ance. That he had thirty thouſand foot, five 
„ thouſand horſe, with proviſions for ten years. 
That beſides the immenſe revenues that he an- 

„ nually received from the mines, he had enough 
in his coffers to pay ten thouſand foreign troo 
for the like number of years, without including 
* the national forces. Thar he had laid op in his 
c magazines ſufficient arms for three ſuch armies as 
« he had actually on foot; and that though Ma- 

« cedonia ſhould not be in a condition to ſupply 
him with troops, he had Thrace at his devotion, 
&* which was an inexhauſtible nurſery of men.” Eu- 
menes added, „That he advanced nothing on 
& this occaſion upon mere. conjecture, |but from 
„his certain Knowledge of facts from exact infor- 
te mations. For the reſt, ſaid he, in concluding, 
« afrer havin acquitted myſelf of a duty, in which 
J was bou 54 by my regard and gratitude for the 
Roman People, and having, if I may be allow- 
* ed to uſe the expreſſion, diſcharged' my conſci- 

« ence: it only remains for me, to pray the gods 
« to. inſpite you with ſuch thoughts and deſigns, 
<< a5 ſuit the glory af Jour. Kuhle and the . 

bh Bog OT- 


F MME Zo 8 

"Poprrrvs; Erius, Confuls. 

Lof your friends add allies, whoſe fate is attached 
e to yours.” 6 ; * 2 y ; | f = ; #5 1 5 

The Senators were much affected with this diſ- 
courſe. For the reſt, what had paſſed in the Se- 
nate, was not Known, except that King Euments 
bad "ſpoke in 7 nothin 57 5 abroad ; 
ſuch inv iolable ſecrecy was obſerved by that wiſe 


Body, which conſiſted of no leſs than three hun- 


dred perſons. It was not till after the war was ter- 


' miniared, that the diſcourſe of that Prince, and the 


anſwer given him, were divulged. A great, ex- 


traordinary, and almoſt incre ible example of dil- 
„ or Ore nes nn 


. Fd ; . 


Some days after audience was given the Ambaſ- Anbaſſa- 


ſadors of Perſeus: They found the Senate highly © 


s from 


rpg. n N Perſeus. 
Prejudiced againft their maſter, and they ſcarce — 


vouchfafed to hear them. Harpalus, the chief o 
tte embaſſy, gave ſtill greater offence by the 


harghtineſs of his diſcourſe. He faid, . That 5 


Feſeus, deſired to be believed upon his own word, 
len he declared he had neither ſaid or done any 
ching that could give cauſe to conſider him as 
*© an enehy, That for the reſt, if he perceived, 
<« that 78 8 | 
06 he ſhould know how to defend himſelf with cou- 
rage. The the fortune of arms is always hazar- 
ce dous, and tt event of war uncertain.” iS 
Ibe cities oi Greece and Aſa, in pain for the 
effects which thſe embaſllies might produce at 
Rome, had alſo ſen Deputies thither under different 
pretexts ; the Rhodans eſpecially, who apprehend- 
ed, that Eumenes maht have given them a place in 


his accuſations againt Perſeus ; and they were not 


miſtaken. In an audince granted them, they in- 
yeighed _ violently aganſt Eumenes, reproaching 
him with having made Lycia take arms againſt 
them, and that he had nade himſelf more inſup- 
Portable to Aſia than Antochus himſelf. This diſ- 
5 | courſe 


xts for a war were ſought againſt him, 


- 


510 


4. R. 580. 
Ant. C. 72. 
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courſe pleaſed the Afiaticks, who ſecretly favoured 
Perſeus; but was greatly diſliked by the Senate, 


and had no other effect than to render the Rho- 


_ dians ſuſpected, and to. augment their conſidera- 
tion for Eumenes by this kind of conſpiracy which 
his attachment for the Romans drew upon him. 
They diſmiſſed him with the higheſt honours and 
great preſents. 8 


HFarpalus having returned to Macedonia with all 


poſſible diligence, reported to Perſeus; that he had 


left the Romans in a diſpoſition not long to delay 


making war upon him. The King was not in pain 


upon that head, believing himſelf in a condition, 


Perſeu. 
bribes af- 
faffins to 
kill Eu- 
menes. 
Liv. Xlii. 
15. | 


with the great preparations he had made, to ſuſtain 
It with ſucceſs. But be was moſt incenſed againſt 


Eumenes, whom he ſuſpected to have given Rome 
information of all his moſt ſecret meaſures; and it 
was againſt him, that he began to act, not by tke 
method of arms, but by that of the vileſt treach- 
ery. He ordered Evander of Crete, the Genen of 


his auxiliary troops, and three Macedonians, hom 


he had before employed on the like occaſons, to 


aſſaſſinate that Prince. Perſeus had beenapprized 
that he was preparing for a journey to DepM. The 
aſſaſſins ſeeing him in a very narrow file in the 


wounds : and when S te 
he returned to Pergamus. 4 woman, at whoſe houſe ' 


midſt of mountains, rolled down twe great ſtones, 


upon him from the eminence where ney had placed 
themſelves, and poured a great mzly ſmaller upon 
him, like hail, with which they inended to deſtroy 
him, after which they withdrey leaving him for 
dead. When the King, who was long without 
motion, and almoſt without lie, was a little come 
to himſelf, his officers carriel him bathed in his 
blood to Corinth, and from hence to the iſland of 
gina, where no pains wre ſpared to cure his 

he was. O well as to bear the ſea, 


the aſſaſſins had lodged t Delphi, was carried to 
r N | Rome, 


Porilius, Ai1vs, Conſuls. 


Rome, and diſcovered the whole villany to the A-R. AR. 9 


Senate. They were informed at the ſame time of * 
no leſs odious deſign formed by Perſeus: this was to 
poiſon the Roman Generals and Ambaſſadors, Who 
cp" together at Brinduſium in the houſe of the 
principle citizen of that place, named L. Rammius. 
The King of Macedonia had endeavoured to engage 
this Rammius to do him ſo criminal a ſervice. But 
Rammius, abhorring ſo black a deſign, informed the 


Romans of it. 


The Senate, after being informed of ſuch horrid 22. Senare 
facts, deliberated no longer, whether it was neceſſary 97 oboe 
to declare war againſt a Prince, who employed poi- = fr he 
ſon and aſſaſſination to rid himſelf of his enemies. crimes of 
The. reſt of this year was paſſed in making the Ts, 
neceſſary preparations for the ſucceſs of this impor * _ 
tant enterprize. They began by ſending Ambaſſhh-,,1 ca 
dors to Perſeus with the complaints of the Common- ic te be 
wealth, and to demand ſatisfaction of him. Seeing 4c/ared. 
that they could not obtain audience during many Z 2 AF 
days, they ſet out to return for Rome, The King x04 Ubi. 


cauſed them to be recalled. They repreſented to 25. 
him, that by the treaty concluded with Philip his 


father, and ſince renewed with himſelf, it was ſti- 


. pulated in expreſs terms, that he ſhould neither 
make war out of his kingdom, nor attack the allies 
of the Roman People.. They afterwards enume- 
rated all his contraventions to this treaty, and de- 
manded that he ſhould reſtore tothe allies all he had 
taken from them by force. The King replied only 
with paſſion and reproaches, complaining of the 
avidity and pride of the Romans, who treated Kings 
with inſupportable haughtineſs, and believed they 
_ - had a right to give them the law like ſlaves. The 
Ambaſſadors inſiſting upon a poſitive anſwer, he re- 
ferred them to the next day, when he would deliver 
it in writing. It was, That the treaty concluded 
80 with his father, did not regard him. That if 


3 | cc che 


A. K. 
A. 


Gentizs 
becomes 
 Juſpetted 


by che Ro. that Gentius, King of the 1 


mans. 


1 


26, 27. 


him, that the 


Porr ids, Errus, Conſuls. 
« he had accepted it, it was not becauſe he ap- 
proved it, but becauſe he could not do other- 
« wiſe, not being well eſtablrſhed upon his throne. 
« That if the Romans would confider of a new 
« treaty, and propoſe reaſonable conditions, he 
« would deliberate upon what he ſhould do. 
TheKing, re having delivered them this writing, 
retired abrupt 2 5 The Ambaſſadors declared to 
oman People renounced his alliance 
and amity. He returned full of wrath, and in a 
menacing tone told them, they had te quit his 


kingdom within three days. On their return to 


Rome, they gave an account of all that had paſſed 
in their embaſſy; and added, they had obſerved 


in all the cities of Macedonia through which 


a paſſed, that great Preparations were. ny 
r war. 
The report of the Deputies from 1M, who came 
at that time to the Senate, pave reaſon to fear alſo, 

lyrians, would declare 
againſt Rome. For, after having complained, that 
0 at Prince had ravaged their lands, they added, 


That he lived in a ſtrict union with the King of 


« Macedonia ; that they were both preparing to 
& make war wth” the Romans; and that the II- 
« ]yrians, who were come to Rome with the ſeem- 
ing quality of Ambaſſadors, were in reality only 
ſpies ſent by Gentius, to obſerve what paſſed 


there.“ The IIlyrians were ſent for: and as 


their anſwer confirmed this ſuſpieion. they were diſ- 
miſſed, and the Senate appointed Deputies to go 
and complain in their name of the grievances, with 
which the allies charged Gentius. 

At the fame time it was reſolved to begin the 
war in earneſt with Perſeus: and till gręater forces 


could be aſſembled and ſet out under che command 


of a Cobful, dhe Freter bm mays ep hc into 
Mace- 


Lieintvs, Euer, lth: - 7 


Mueedonls with ſome Es and land troops, fafficient f: 
to keep the Wag! in OL And to es TO 
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All the Kings and States both sf W 4445 Diſpoftio 
Alla, had their eyes turned upon the two potent na- e 
wg that'were upon'the point of entering into. . So 

in regard 

"Panties was abated by an Anclent hatred for t the Ne. 
Perfeus, and ſtill more by the atrocious attempt = and 
* hh committed againſt His perſon in-his $ journey to, 3 
Der Macedo- 

e King of Bithynia, had reſolved to remain via. 
neuter, and to wait the event. He flattered him- Liv. xlii. 
ſelf, that che Romans would not inſiſt Ke „ e 
| taking arms in their favour againſt his wife's bro- 
ther; and he was in hopes, if Perſeus were victo- 
rious, that that Prince would eaſily” ſuffer hirniſelfto 
be ſwayed: by the intreaties of his ſiſter 

_ Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, belides karting 

romiſed the Romans ald, inviolably adhered; 'both 

n war and , to the fide eſpouſed by Eumenes, 
after he ht contratted ainity with him, by giving 
him his daughter in marriage. | 

Antiochus conceived thoughts of poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of Egypt, relying upon the weakneſs of the 
minor King, and the indolence and cowardice of 
His guardians, | He'imagined, that he had found a 
ps retext for making war upon that Prince, 

diſputing Ccelo- Syria with him, and flattered 

5 miſe! Oi the Romans, employed in the war of 
Macttonia, would not be any obſtacle to his am- 
bitions defigns. In the mean time he had offered 
the Schate, by his Ambaſſadors, all his forees for 
the ſerviceof the Commonwealth; and he had re- 
Peated 
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. peated the ſame promiſe to che Aae Rome 
had ſent to him. | 
Prolemy, through the weakneſs of his 220, was 
not in a condition to diſpoſe of himſelf, His 


. . guardians prepared for the war with Antiochus, to 
.- ſecure the poſſeſſion of Cœlo-S yria, and promiſed 


the Romans every thing for the war of Macedonia. 
Maſiniſſa aided the Romans with corn, troops, 


” uh | _ elephants ; and intended to ſend his ſon Maſſa- 


genes to this war. His plan and political views, 
according to the different events, which this war 


| might have, were as follows. Maſiniſſa was deſirous 


to ruin the power of the Carthaginians. If the Ro- 


mans were victorious, his deſign was to remain in 
theſtate he then was without going further, becauſe 
the Romans would never ſuffer him to reduce the 
Carthaginians to extremities. If, on the contrary, 
the Roman power, which alone, through policy, 


prevented him from extending his conqueſts, and 
which then ſupported: Carthage, ſhould be worſted, 


he aſſured himſelf of the conqueſt of all Africa. 


Gentius, King of Illyricum, had only rendered 
himſelf more ſuſpected by the Romans, without 


knowing however which ſide to take; and it ſeemed 
as if this would be the occaſion, rather than a fixed 


plan and concerted deſign, to determine him to 


eſpouſe either the one or the other. 


And laſtly, Cotys of Thrace, King 90 che 
Odryſæ, had declared openly for the Macedo- 


nians. 


Such was the 488 of the Kings i in reſped to 


the war between Perſeus and the Romans. 


As to what regards the free States and — 


the multitude almoſt every where, who uſually 


take the worſt ſide, inclined to that of the Kingand 
the Macedonians, The opinions of -the principal 
citizens of thoſe States and cities were in a manner 


e into three claſſes. TY 


Some 


Lian. 8 Confuls.; 


19 
Some ſo ſervilely gave into the Roman ſide, that A. x. gf. 


they loſt: all credit and authority with their fellow: A 


citizens in effect of ſo blind a devotion, and ſo a- 


vowed a partiality: and of theſe, few were „ = 


by the juſtice of the Roman government; the ma- 


jor part regarded only their own intereſt ; con- 


vinced, that they ſhould be conſidered, and have 


credit in their cities only in proportion to te 


ſervices they ſhould render the Romans. 


The ſecond claſs was of thoſe,” who were "abſo- 


992 devoted to the King: ſome, becauſe their 


debts and the bad ſtate of their affairs made them 
deſire change, not believing it poſſible to ſubſiſt 
without ſome revolution; others, becauſe their 
natural vanity, and fondneſs for noiſe and oſtenta- 
tion, determined them to ſide with the multitude, 
No had openly declared in favour of Perſeus. 
A third claſs, and this was the moſt prudent and 
8 c if it had been abſolutely neceſſary to take 


either ſide, and they had been at liberty to chuſe 
their maſter, would have preferred the Romans to 


the King: but they deſired ſtill much rather, if 
that had been poſſible, that neither of the two pow- 
ers ſhould much augment their ſtrength by the re- 


duction of the other, and that retaining a kind of 


equality and balance, they ſhould continue at peace 
with each other; becauſe in that one caſe of the 
two taking the weak States under its protection, 
which the other might be for oppreſſing, would 
render their; condition much more tranquil and ſe- 


cure. In this kind of indeterminate- neutrality, - 


they conſidered, as from a place of ſafety, the bat- - 


tles and dangers of thoſe, who had joined either 
With the one or the other. We ſhall ſee, after the 
war is terminated, that they were much miſtaken in 


believing mater fate by this OT 
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x6 Laenrüs, Cass UB, Confuls,! 
AR. 582. The Romans, after having diſcharged; according 
Nash l. to their laudable cuſtom, en 


clared in Offered publick Prayers and facrifices to the gods, 
form a- and made vous to chem for the ſucceſs of the enter- 


Salat e priae for which:they had been © long preparing,” 


2 Te declared war i in form againſt Perſeus King of Mace- 


made wwithdonia, if he did not make immediate ſatisfaction 
extraorai- jm veſpect to different: grievances, which had already 
nay ui been inſiſted upon more than once. The levies 
Liv. xtii. wert made with. more care than ever. The two 


30, 31. legions which were to ſerve in Macedonia, conſiſted 


each of fix: thoufand foot and chree hundred horſe, 
whereas che ordinary legions were only of five thou - 
fand two hundred foot; the number of horſe Was 
always the ſame. The Conſul. alſo, who was to 
command in this war, was allowed to incorporate 
into his army all the veteran Centurions and Sol- 
diers he ſhould tiunk fit to chuſe, to fifty years. of 
age; And laſtly, the People, in conſequence of a 
deotee of the Senate, ordained, that the legionary 
Tribunes ſhould be choſen its: year, not by the 
ſuffrages of the citizens, according to the uſual cuſ- 
tom, but by the Conſuls and Prœtors. All theſe 
precautions were highly advantageous to the legions 
intended for Macedonia, and ſhewed HOW. a 
tant this war was deemed. 5 
The Conſuls having dun lots,: Miacedonis fell 

w w Licinigs; and Caſſius anne remained i * 

Tealy. 
Diſpute " What-had lately been decreed: in refpixt _—_ 
concerning Crtnurians; gave ocoaſion for a conſiderable diſpute. 
the Centu- I have * obſerved-elſewhere, that there were two 
ws Ai. Centuries, and conſequently two Centurious in each 
32—35. man iple. He who commanded che firſt century of 
firſt RI of the Pee was the mo 


_® Jntient Hife. vol. NI. of = "Py po” 9 WAS com- 
1 Ve Haſtati, Principes, and peſed, and which, in battle, 
Triarii were three bodies of — were drawn uf in three lines. 


EEE | con- 


Libre eiawz Cn 1 


conſiderable of all the Centurions, and was aamit⸗ 2 2 Br 


ted to the cbuncils of wat with the principal offi- 


cers. The other Centurions, or Captains, were 


alſo diſtinguiſhed by the rank of their companies; 


in the different orders of the legion: and the firſt . 


bal of the Haſtati and Principes were good 


roſe from an inferior to a . , 


| Te not only by ſeniority but merit. 
This diſtinction of ratiks and poſts of konaut;, 


which was beſtowed: only 88 valour and real ſer- 
vices, occaſioned an incredible emulation amongſt 


the troops, that 7 * every thing in exerciſe and 


order. A private ſoldier became a Centurion, and 


riſing afterwards through all the different ranks; 
was capable of 9. n egg to the principal 

Pie view, this hope, ſuſtained them in 
che midſt of the rudeſt fatigues, animated them, 


prevented them from committing faults or diſ- 
guſting the ſervice, and carried them on to the 


_ greateſt actions of valour. And this is the man- 
ner of forming invincible troops. 
Hitherto we have ſeen no example aniohteRRs- 
man officers of piquing themſelves upon always re- 
raining the rank to which they had once been raiſed. 
On the contrary it is manifeſt, that they rolled be- 
tween different poſts, ſometimes fuperior, ſ ſometimes 


inferior, at the Genetal's diſcretion ; every one 


thinking himſelf honoured in ſerving” his 1. 
in any rank whatſoever. * A niceneſs in this point 


of honour ſhewed itſelf for the firſt time on the 

P reſent occaſion. "Whilſt the Conſul Licinius, 
| (whom: the Senate had impowered to recal into the © 
ſervice as many of the veteran Centurions and Sol. 


diers, as he fhould think fit, of the number of thoſe 
under fifty years of age) was intent upon this choice, 


twenty-three Centurions, who had been prim ps, | . 
refuſed td ſerve, except in the fagie 1 rank they hatl 4 


held in preceding W 
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Licinivs, Cassius, Conſuls. 
The affair was brought before the Tribunes of 


Ant.C.171. the People. M. Popillius, who had been Conſul 


two years before, taking upon him to ſpeak in fa- 


vour of the Centurions, repreſented, *+ that thoſe 
e yeteran officers, beſides having ſerved their full 


* « term of years, (Emeriti) were worn out with 
20 age, and the fatigues they had undergone Grin 


« a great number of years. That however, the 
e were ready to devote the reſt of their lives to the 
“ Commonwealth, provided their condition was 


not worſe than it had been, nor their rank in- 
. « ferior to that they had held in their laſt ſervice.” 


; Dior, 


— old 


to he Peo- 


phe. 


The Conſul W ne on his ſide, That the 
“ Centurions had no pretence for making ſuch a de- 
mand, and that it was contrary to the right 


« which he had by. his office to diſtribute the poſts 


< of honour according to merit; and as a proof of 
this, he cauſed the decree of the Senate to be 
c read, which ordained, that he ſhould liſt as 


great a number of the veteran Centurions as he 


« could, and that no one ſhould be exempt from 


c the ſervice, except he was aboye fifty years of 


« age: a decree, which did not ſay one word of 
« the new pretenſion of the Centurions. He con- 


cluded with deſiring the Tribunes of the People, 
not to interrupt the. legionary Tribunes in the 


<« levies they were to make, and not to oppoſe the 
« Conſul, when he ſhould aſſign each officer the 
« rank and employment, in which he ſhould judge 
« him moſt fit to ſerve the Commonwealth.” 
| After the Conſul had ſpoke, Spurius Liguſtinus, 
one of the Centurions, who, had implored the aid 
arion of the Tribunes of the People, deſired permiſſion 
of the Conſul and thoſe Tribunes to ſpeak his ſenſe 
to the People; which being granted, he ſaid as fol- 
lows. Romans, I am called Sp. Liguftinus. I am 
of the tribe Cruſtumina, of the country of the Sa- 
* My father left me an acre * land, , and a ſmall 
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cottage, where I was born, and brought ud ; ; and A. R. 581. 
where 1 now live. Aſſoon as I was of age to rs e 
he gave me his brother's daughter for my wife. She 
brought me no portion but liberty, chaſtity, "7 * 
fecundity that would ſuit the greateſt houſes, We * 
ix ſons, and two daughters both married. Of my fix. 
ſons, four have taken the rebe of manhood, DE viri- 
lis) and the two. others ftill wear the * Prætexta. I 
began to bear arms in the Conſulſhip of P. Sulpicius 8 
and C. Aurelius, I ſerved two years as a private ſol- 
dier, in the army ſent into Macedonia againſt King 
Philip. The third year, T. Quintius Flamininus, to 
reward me for my courage, made me a Captain of the 
century in the laſt maniple of the Haſtati, I after- 
wards ſerved as a Voluntier in Spain under the Conſul 
* Porcius Cato; and that General, who is ſo good 
a judge of merit, deemed me worthy of being placed at 
the head of the firſt maniple of the Haſtati. I again 
became a private Voluntier in the army ſent againſt 
Antiochus and the Atolians; and it was in this war, 
"that Manius Acilius made me. firſt. Centurion of. the 
firſt manipleof thePrincipes, I have fince made ſeve- 
- ral campaigns, and in no great number of years I have 
Been four times Primipil us, and I have been rewarded 
four and thirty times by the Generals, I have received 
fix T Civic crowns. I have ſerved two and twenty. . 
campaigns, and am above fifty years old. Though I © 
bad not ſerved out my term of years in the field, 5 oy 
my age did not give me my diſcharge, being capable of 
ſubſtituting four of n ſons in my ſtead, I ſhould well 
| deſerve” to be exempted from the neceſſity of ſerving. 
But in all that ] have ſaid, I bave no view but to ſhew 
the juflice of my cauſe. For the reſt, as long as thoſe, 
wi make the levies, ſhall Judge me in 12 abies, to 


* Pda. Arobe bordered * 27 were crowns of oak 
| with purple, which children liauis given for ſeuing a A. p 
f  _ awore to the age of ſeventeen, ' new Wann Gs | 
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N. R. 581, bear arms, I Hall not refuſe the ſervice. Thee 710. 
on 71 7 bees ſhalt 77 85 in what rank they "Link 

Ft; that is their part: mine is to abt, that no one 
may be ranked above me for courage, as I ftill retain _ 
that, and do not fear to call for witneſſes of it on this 
occafion, as well the Generals, under whom I have 

\ ſerved, as all my fellow ſoldiers. As io you, Centu- 
rions, wha are in the ſame cauſe with myſelf, though 

vou as well as I have implored the aid of the Tribunes 
of the People, as however during your youth you never 
oppoſed-the authority of the Magiſtrates and Senate, I 
ſhould think that it were conſiſtent at your years to 
bew yourſelf obedient to the Senate and Conſuls, and 
to think any poſt honourable, that will enable you to 
render the Commonwealth ſervice. Ts ig ee 
| When Liguſtinus had done ſpeaking, the Con- 
ful, after having given him the higheſt praiſes be- 
fore the People, quitted the Aſſembly, and carried 
him into the Senate. Publick thanks were there 
given him in the name of that auguſt Body, and 
the legionary Tribunes, as a mark and reward. of 
his yalour and zeal, appointed him Primipilus, that 
is to ſay, the poſt of firſt Centurion in the firſt le- 
gion. The reſt of the Centurions, following his 
example, deſiſted from their appeal, and made no 
farther difficulty to obe. n 
Nothing gives us a more juſt idea of the Roman 
genius than facts of this kind. What a fund of 
good ſenſe, equity, and even greatneſs of mind, ap: 
pear in this ſoldier? He ſpeaks of his poverty. 
without ſhame, and of his glorious ſervices without 
vanity. He is not tenacious improperly of a falſe 
point of honour. He modeſtly aſſerts his rights, 
and gives them up. He teaches all ages not to wiſe | 
pute againſt their country, and to make their pri- 
vate intereſts give place to the publick good; and he 
is ſo happy as to bring over all thoſe into his ſenti- 
ments, who were in the ſame caſe with himſelf, den 
2 1 "> a, 
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had joined him. Of what force is example! One fresh. 
well-diſpoſed and wiſe perſon is ſometimes all that 
is wanting, to > bring over wy to the ſide of 
' reaſon, 5 
About the t time of which: we are . ſpeaking, ar- . 
la Ambaſſadors from Perſeus, who ſaid, that r from 
their maſter was much aſtoniſhed- that troops had bee 955 
been ſent to Macedonia; and that he was ready to. Conſul, 8 
give the Senate all the ſatisfaction which could be e, was 
required of him. As it was known, that Perſeus on f %% 
only ſought to gain time, they were anſwered, that OO | 
the Conſul Licinius would ſoon arrive with his I. Liv Allr 
army in Macedonia, and that if the King deſired 36. 
peace in earneſt, he might make his propoſals to 
him: but that he ſhould not think of ſending any ' 
new Ambaſſadors into Italy, where they would be 
received no more: and for themſelves, hex." were 
ordered to quit it in twelve days. 
The Romans omitted nothing that might contri- bins 
bute to the ſucceſs of their enterprize. - They ſent dors / cb 
Ambaſſadors into all parts of Greece, to animate 3 WP: 
and ftrengthen ſuch of their allies as had conſtantly ibi 
adhered to them, to determine ſuch as were fluctua- 3, 38. 
ting and uncertain, and to intimidate thoſe wa 
red ill-· affected. | | 
Whilſt two of theſe Atnbaſſadors,: Marclus _ Interview 
| Atilius, were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, Envoys arrived e/ y 22g 
there from Perſeus, who had orders to addreſs", ein v7 
themſelves particularly to Marcius, to put him in — fe 
mind of the antient union and friendſhip, that had rs. 
ſubſiſted between that Roman's father and King Liv. xlii. 
Philip, and to aſk an interview between him _ 
their maſter, Marcius anſwered, that he had in- | 
deed often heard his father ſpeak of the friendſhip 
and hoſpitality between him and King Philip, and 
he named a place near the river Peneus for the in- | 
terview. They repaired thither ſome days after. 


| RG ind. a great train, and was ſurrounded 
50 C3 | with 


22 
A. R. 587. with a crowd of his Lords and guards. The Am- 
baſſadors were as well attended, many of the citi- | 
zens, and of the deputies from other States, who 
had repaired thither, making it a duty to follow 


Ant. C. 171. 
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them, and the rather as they were glad of an occa- 
ſion to carry home what they might ſee and hear. 
Beſides which people were curious to be preſent at 


this interview between a great King, and Ambaſ- 


ſadors from the moſt powerful people of the earth. 


the ceremonial, and which were ſoon removed in 
favour of the Romans, they proceeded to confer. 


juſtify him before the Senate.” 


After ſome difficulties, which aroſe concerning 


The reception was very obliging on both- ſides. 
They did not treat each other as enemies, but ra- 
ther as friends, united by the ſacred ties of hoſpita- 


lity. Marcius, who ſpoke firſt, began by ex- 
«- cuſing himſelf for the unhappy neceſſity he. was 


« under of reproaching a Prince for whom he had 
e an high regard. He afterwards enumerated at 
&« large the ſubjects of complaint which the Ro- 
* man People formed againſt him, and the diffe- 


« rent violations of treaties committed by Perſeus. 


He dwelt ftrongly upon the attempt upon the life 
4 of Eumenes; and concluded with declaring, 
e that he ſhould be very glad if the King could 


* ſupply him with good reaſons for his conduct, 


* and enable him to plead his cauſe, and entirely 


- 
* 


Perſeus, after having ſlightly touched upon the 
affair of Eumenes, which he was ſurprized any one 


ſhould preſume to impute to him without any 


proofs, rather than to the many other enemies of 
that Prince, entered as to the reſt into a long de- 


tail, and replied as well as he could to all the 
heads of the accuſation againſt him. What I can 


affirm, ſaid he in concluding, is, that I cannot re- 
proach myſelf with having knowingly and with delibe- 
rate defign committed any wrong againſt the Romans; 

8 : ns and 
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and if I have done any thing through inattention, . An 581. 
Prized as I have juſt been of it, it is in my power to Om 
amend it. Certain it is, that I have done nothing to 
deſerve to be purſued with ſuch irreconcilable batred as 
Jam by: you, in ſuppoſing --me, as it ſeems, guilty of 
the moſt enormous and atrocious crimes, that can ne: 
ther be expiated nor pardoned. It is with little founda- 
tion, that the clemency and goodneſs of the Roman Peo-. 
ple is univerſally cried up, if for ſuch flight ſubjecis, 
which ſcarce deſerve to be repeated, you take up arme, 

and make war againſt Kings, who are your allies, _ 

The reſult of the conference was, that Perſeus/T-ace 
ſhould ſend new Ambaſſadors to Rome, in order gravtedte 
to try all poſſible methods to prevent a rupture and LR 
open war. This was a ſnare laid for the King by. 3. 
the Ambaſſador to gain time. At firſt he affected raed 
to find great difficulties in reſpect to the truce, ( Rn. 
which Perſeus demanded for ſending Ambaſſadors bid. 433 
to Rome, and ſeeming at length to come into it 
only out of conſideration for the King. He how- 
ever deſired it, and the intereſt of the Romans 
made it neceſſary. They had at this time neither 
troops nor General in a condition to act; whereas 
on the ſide of Perſeus every thing was ready, and 
if he had not been blinded by a vain hope of peace, 
he ought to have ſeized the preſent moment ſo fa- 
vourable to him, and ſo much againſt the enemy, 
and have taken the field immediately. e 
Alfter this interview, the Roman Ambaſſador Can. 2 
went to Bœotia, where great commotions had been 4 in 
fomented, ſome declaring for Perſeus, others 8 | 
the Romans, but at length the party of the latter ee 
prevailed. The Thebans, and by their example jirej „ for 
almoſt all the other States of Bœotia, made an al- the R. 
| Hance with the Roman People, each by their reſ- Ii . 

ctive Deputies, (for the Romans choſe that me- 427.44 4 

thod) and not by the conſent of the whole body Polyb.- 
of the nation, according to the antient cuſtom. Legat. 63. 

9 Thus 


- 
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A: R. 581. Thus the Bœotians, for having raſhly eſpouſed the 
i part of Perſeus, after * 3 a Re- 
public, which on different occaſions, had happily 
delivered itſelf from the greateſt perils, ſaw them- 

ſelves diſunited, and governed by as many Coun- 

cils, as there were cities in the province. For af- 

ter that time. they all remained independent of each 

other, and no longer formed one league, as before. 

And this was an effect of the Roman Poliey, which 
divided them to weaken them, knowing it was 

thereby much more eaſy to influence and ſubje& 

them, than if they had continued united together. 
Ai ſup From Bœotia the Deputies went to Peloponne- 

be the ſus. The aſſembly of the Achæan league was ſam- | 

Achenn moned to Argos. They demanded a thouſand men 
Liv. ibid, only to garriſon Chaleis, till the Roman army ar- 
| rived in Greece; and thoſe thouſand men were ſent 


thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having 


terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome 
in the beginning of the winte. 
9% Rbo. About the ſame time, Rome again Ant Dopu- | 
dient fe ties into the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to 
out a con- exhort them to give her a powerful aid in the war 


= Aderable with Perſeus: The Rhodians ſignalized themſelves 


feet for te on this occaſion, Hegeſilocus, Who was then Pry- 
Liv. xlii. fanis, (chief Magiſtrate) had diſpoſed the opt q 
42. and repreſented, that it was neceſſary to Ars 

Poiyb. a actions, and not merely by words, all the bad i — 
1 preſſions, with which Eumenes had endeavoured to 
prejudies the Romans in reſpect to their fidelity, 
Accordingly, on the arrival of the Ambaſſadors, 
they ſnewed them a fleet of forty gallies entirely 
equipped, and ready to put to ſea on the firſt order. 
So agreeable a furprize gave the Romans great 
eaſure, who returned from thence extremely 
atisfied with fo diſtinguiſhed a zeal, WR * 

even prevented their demands. 


une in n of his e with 
| Marcius, 
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Marcius, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to negotiate 1 C. 51. 
the treaty of peace, which he ſuppoſed he had be- 5 
in that conference. At the ſame time he wrote 

to different States an account of what had paſſed in 
the interview, giving things ſuch a turn, as ſeemed c 
to leave the advantage on his fide, He did more Embaſfies | 
in reſpect to the Rhodians. He diſpatched an em- Fare 


baſſy to them, to exhort them to remain neuter, E , 


and to wait the event of affairs as mere ſpectators. Liv. xli. Ma 


If. the Romans, contrary to treaties, attack me, you 46. 

will, ſaid he to them, be mediators between them and lob. y 
me. That office ſuits no people better than the Rbo- ITY 
dians. Defenders, as you are, not only of your own 
liberty, but of that of all Greece; the higher you riſe 
in glory and power above all the reft, the more ; interef 
you have in maintaining the balance. You'(@) well 
know, that to make the Greeks depend upon a Angle 


5 people, without leaving them any reſaurſe, is to re- 


duce them ino real flavery. The Ambaſſadors were 
received with politeneſs ; but the  anfwer was, 
that in caſe of war, which they hoped would 
NW Back happen, they deſired the King not to rely 
* upon the Rhodians, and to demand nothing of 
* bs — that might interfere with the alliance, 
* which they had made with the Romans.“ The 
ſame Ambaſſadors went to Bœotia, where they had 
little reaſon to be better ſatisfied, except in reſpect 
to ſome ſmall cities, that — Fom the The- 
bans to embrace the King's pa 
Marcius and Atilius at dir return to Roemere- Stratagene 
ported their commiſſion to the Senate. What they 77% De- 
dwelt moſt upon, was the ſtratagem and addreſs, 2, 3 
with which they had over- reached Perſeus, in con- 237 % J. 


clading a truce with him, that ids D 
| Liv 


(a) Cum caterorum id jnter- 
_ tum 5 Rhodio- 

inter alias civi- 

cates burn argue fer. TO 
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9 1. of beginning the war then, as he might have done XY 
"to his advantage, and gave the Romans time en- 
tirely to compleat their preparations,” and to take 
the field. They did not forget to boaſt: their ad- 
dreſs in diſuniting the General Aſſembly of the 
H Bceotians, andinlaying thoſe States under the im- 
> poſſibility of joining again to make an alliance 
with the Macedonians. | 
The majority of the Senate were well Miedl 
with ſo prudent a conduct, which argued profound 
policy, and uncommon dexterity i in tranſaRing af- 
fairs. But the old Senators, who had been edu- 
cated in other principles, and adhered to the ma- 
ims of antient times, faid, <* that they did not fee 
« the Roman character in ſuch conduct. That 
4 their anceſtors, relying more upon true valour 
ce than fraud, uſed to make war openly, and not 
« by undermining, That ſuch mean and unwor- 
« thy artifices ſhould he left to the Carthaginians 
& and Greeks, with whom it was mote glorious to 
e deceive an enemy, than to conquer him ſword 
in hand. That indeed ſtratagem ſomet. mes, at 
sc the inſtant it was neceſſary, ſeemed to ſucceed 
« better than valour: but that a victory openly 
« gained in battle, wherein the forces on both ſides 
were tried, and which the enemy could aſcribe 
« neither to chance nor fraud, was of a much more 
6 permanent duration; becauſe it leſt in the mind 
a conviction of the ſuperiority of the forces and 
“ yalour on the ſide of the victor.“ 

Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the antient 
Fathers, who could not reliſh theſe new maxims of 
policy, the part of the Senate, that preferred the 
uſeful to the honeſt, had ſufficient credit to cauſe 
it to paſs by a plurality of voices, that Marcius's 
embaſſy ſhould be approved, and that he ſhould be 
ſent back into Greece with power to compleat what 
he had begun, and to do every thing that he.ſhould 
judge neceſſary for the good of the Common- 
weath. R SS Aulus 


9 
3 
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Aulus Atilius was alſo ſent into T heſſalia, to ſe- A. R. e 
cure Lariſſa, leſt upon the expiration of the 8 
Perſeus might make himſelf maſter of that impor- 
tant place, which was the capital of the country. 
At the ſame time Lentulus was ſent to. Theves, to 
have an eye over Bœotia. 

Though the war with Perſeus Was tested at Pings 5 
Rome, the Senate gave audience to his Ambaſſa- Tang Ambaſſa- 
dors. They repeated almoſt the | fame reaſons,*,;., ,.. 
which that Prince had uſed in the conference with ger:0quir 
Marcius, and endeavoured to juſtify their maſter, Rome and 

principally in reſpect to the black attempt he was 1% lu 

accuſed to have committed upon the perſon of Eu- 43. 
menes, but without being able to convince the Se- 
nators of his innocence, the fact being too notorious 

to be palliated. The reſt of their diſcourſe was 

confined to very humble intreaties; but every body 

was ſo prejudiced in reſpect to them, that far from 

| ſuffering themſelves to be moved by their ſupplica- 

tions, they would ſcarce give them the hearing. 

They were ordered to quit the city immediately, 

and all Italy, in the fpace of thirty days. 

The Conſul Licinius, who was to command in 

NMacedonis, had orders to prepare to ſet out aſſoon 

as poſſible with his army. The Prætor C. Lucre- 
tius, who had the command of the fleet, ſet out 

with forty-five galleys, and in five days arrived 

from Naples at Cephalenia, where he waited the ar- 

rival of the land- forces. 


SECT. II. 


f Departure f he Conſul Licinius. N bolds , 4 
council, in which the war is reſolved. He aſſembles _ 
. his troops and harangues _ them. He takes the 
Feld, and ſtops in Theſſaly. The Conſul 1 "uu bi- 
iber alſo. Eumenes joins the Conſul. Slight ſtir- 
5 . Aion of the 9 in W * has 


the 


i 
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be advantage. The Conſul makes bis troops paſs 
_ the River Peneus in the night,” to poſt themin ſafety. 
' Perſeus perceives the errors be has committed. Grief” 
and ſbume of the Romans. + Foy and triumph of 
'- Perſens and his army. He ſends to demand peace of 
the Conſul. Upon bis anſwer, he prepares again for 

' thewar. Want of prudence in Perſeus,” The Greeks 
©... | applaud the victory of that Prince. ' Taking of Ha- 
-  Hartus, The two armies, after ſome flight expedi- 
tions, 'retire into winter- quarters. Epirus declares 
| agamſt the Romans. Livy's opinion concerning pro- 
 digies. Expedition of Perſeus againſt Ihricum. 
Sordid avarice of that Prince. The Romans are 
received into Stratus inſtead of Perſeus.” The Conſul 
Martius advances towards Macedonia.  Sutrours 
prepared by the Acheans for the Conſul. Perſeus 
Poſts bodies of troops in the paſſes of the mountains. 
Marcius marches through ways of incredible diffi- 
culty. Manner in which the elephants are nad 

to deſcend from the ſleep declivity of the mountains. 

_ Polybins tells the Conſul the offers of the Athzans. 
He ſets out on his return to Achaia. Extreme ter- 

ror of the King on the approach of the enemy. The 
Council enters Macedonia. Various expeditions, Re- 
turn of Polybius into Achaia. Prufius and the 
 Rhodians ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome in favour of 
Perſeus. The Senate's anſwer to the inſolent diſcourſe 
of the Rhodians. Letters of the Conſul Marcius to 

the Senate. Onefimus a Macedonian * : 
goes over to the Romans. 


A.R. 587. IE Conſul Licinius, after ts offered bis 
= 17" vos to the gods in the Capitol, ſet out from 
of the Coy the city in the ufual robe (palndamentum.) This 
fol Lici- borer © of the Conful's departure, fays Livy, 


-_ _ was always attended with great ſolemnity, and an 
x. incredible concourſe of the ee he's eſpecially on an 


15 ö war, cas aga formidable enemy. 
| Beſides 


SY 7 8 r 
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take to themſelves in the glory of the Conſul who 


ſets out, the citizens are attracted to this fight by 


their curioſity to ſee the General, to whoſe conduct 


and courage they confide the fate of the Common- 


wealth. A thouſand anxious thoughts occur then 


29 
Beſides the intereſt, which many individuals might 4-R. 58; 


177. 


to their minds concerning the ſucceſs of the war, 


which is always doubtful and uncertain. They re- 


preſent to themſelves the defeats, which have hap- 
pened through the ignorance and temerity'of Ge- 


nerals; and on the contrary, the victories, which 
have been gained by their valour and good con- 
duct. What mortals, ſay they, can know the fate 
of the Conſul, who is upon the point of ſetting out, 
 and.whether they ſhall ſee him return with his victo- 

riaus army, and aſcend in triumph to the ſame Capitol 
from whence he departs, after having ee in it his 


Prayers to the gods; or whether the enemy will not © 


have that cauſe for rejoicing ? The antient glory of 
the Macedonians, that of Philip, who had rendered 


 _ himſelf famous by the war he had made with the 


Romans, highly exalted the reputation of Perſeus ; 
and every body was fenſible, that from his aſcend- 
ing the throne an approaching war had been uni- 
verſally expected. Full of theſe thoughts, the citi- 
Zens in a throng conducted him out of the city. 
C. Claudius and Q. Mucius, who had both been 


Conſuls, and conſequently had commanded armies, 


did not think it degraded them to ſerve under him 
as legionary Tribunes, (that is much the ſame as 


our Colonels. or Brigadiers) and ſet out with the | 


Conſul. Three other illuſtrious young Romans 
were remarkable amongſt the legionary Fribunes; 


Publius Lentulus, and two called Manlius Acidi- 
nus. Licinius repaired with them to Brunduſium, 
which was the rendezvous of the army; and hav- 


ing paſſed the ſea with all his troops, he arrived at 


7 


Nymphæum, in the country of the Apollonians. 
. EP Some 
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A.R. 581. Some few days before, Perſeus, in conſequence 


er | 
Baldi a 


Prefers of the report of his Ambaſſadors at their return 


from Rome, who aſſured him that it was in vain to 


council, in hope for peace, held a great council. Opinions 


avhich 


arts re- 


fotved 


Liv. Ai. 
50. 


were divided in it. Some believed it neceſſary, 
either to pay a tribute, if required, or to cede ſome 
part of his dominions, if the Romans inſiſted upon 


it; in a word, to ſuffer, for obtaining peace, all 


that might be ſupportable, rather than expoſe his 
perſon and kingdom to the danger of entire ruin. 
That if part of his dominions were left him, time 


and occaſion might produce favourable conjunctures, 


which might enable him, not only to recover all he 
ſhould have loſt, but render him formidable to 
thoſe, who now made Macedonia tremble. 
The majority were of a very different opinion, 
They maintained, that if he ceded every ſo little, 


<« he ſhould reſolve to loſe his whole kingdom. 


« That it was neither money nor tracts of land, 
c that the Roman ambition had in view. That 


they aſpired at univerſal ſovereignty and domi- 


* nion. That they knew the greateſt kingdoms and 
<« the moſt powerful States were ſubject to many 
C revolutions. That they had ſubverted the 
e power of the Carthaginians, and ſet up over their 
&« heads and in their neighbourhood a potent and 
« warlike King. That they had driven Antiochus 
and his poſterity beyond mount Taurus. That 
<« there was no longer any kingdom, but Macedo- 
< nia, capable of giving the Romans umbrage, 
it becauſe, being ſituated in their neighbourhood, 


< it could, on the firſt blow they might receive, 
i reſume its priſtine vigour, and revive” in its 


Kings the loftineſs and ambition of their pre- 


« decefſſors. That he had now to conſider, whilſt 
< he had yet time, whether, by ceding different 
„parts of his dominions one after another, he 
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« would ſee himſelf at lengthdeprived of his whole 4. R. 387. 


« power, driven out of the kingdom of his an- n 
<« ceſtors, and obliged to aſk the Romans as a fa- 

_ « your, permiſſion to confine himſelf in Samothra- 
& cia, or in ſome other iſland, there to paſs the reſt 
of his days in contempt and miſery, with the 

« grief of ſurviving his glory and empire; or 
«« whether he would chuſe, by taking arms for the 
« defence of his fortunes and glory, to expoſe him- 
« ſelf valiantly to all that it might pleaſe the gods 
- « to ordain in reſpect to his fate; and in caſe he 
« ſhould be victorious, to have the glory of de- 
« livering the Univerſe from the yoke of the Ro- 
t mans. That he might drive them out of Greece, 
as they had driven Hannibal out of Italy. That 
« jt would be the higheſt diſgrace for Perſeus, 
« after having defended his kingdom with valour, 
« apainſt a brother who had unjuſtly diſputed it 1 
« with him, meanly to give it up to ſtrangers, who | = 
« were for depriving him of it. That laſtly, 
« though peace were preferable to war, all the 
te world agreed, that there was nothing more ſhame- 
e ful than to give up Empire without reſiſtance, and 
te nothing more glorious than to have left no means 
s untried for retaining it.“ r 
This council was held at Pella, in the ancient Per/cura/- 
palace of the Kings of Macedonia. Perſeus, with-./emb/es his 
out heſitating, declared for the latter opinion. As I 

you judge thus, ſaid he, let us then make war, and be 15 

pray the gods to be propitious to us. At the ſame 

time he ordered all his Generals to aſſemble their 
troops at Citium a city of Macedonia; and he 


repaired thither ſoon after with all his guards and 
all the Lords of his court. He there found the 
army already aſſembled. It conſiſted, including 
the foreign troops, and thoſe of the country, of 

- thirty nine thouſand foot, of which almoſt one half 
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I formed the * phalanx, and four thoufand horſe. 
Arc. yr. It + was agreed, ſays Livy, that no Macedonian 


King had ever had ſo numerous an army on foot, 
fince that to which Alexander marched into Afia. - 
It was fix and twenty years, ſince Philip had 
made peace with the Romans ; and as during all 
that time Macedonia had been in tranquillity, and 
without any confiderable war, ſhe had a numerous 
outh at preſent capable of bearing arms. Perſeus 


d kept them in exerciſe by ſlight expeditions 


againft the neighbouring Thracians, more proper 


He ha- 
 rangues 
them. 
Liv. xlii. 
52. 


— 


1 3 
's 


to diſcipline than fatigue them. Beſides which, 
Philip, and Perſeus after him, had long formed the 
defign of making war with the Romans. Thus 
every thing was in readineſs for commencing it with 
name.” 5 eee 
Perſeus, before he took the field, thought it 


ncceſſary to harangue his troops. Accordingly he 


aſcended a tribunal, which had been prepared for 
him in the middle of the camp, and with his two 
ſons by his ſide he ſpoke from thence in a manner 
highly proper to animate his ſoldiers. He be- 
« gan by making a long enumeration of all the 
“ unjuſt actions the Romans had committed in re- 
<« ſpect to his father, which would have induced 
him to have reſolved upon a war with them, if 
« death had not prevented him from putting his 
« deſign in execution. He added, that after the 
&« death of Philip, the Romans had amuſed him 

<« with fallacious interviews, and a diſſembled truce 
* under pretence of. negotiating a reconcihation: 
« He- compared the Conſul's army, which was 
&« actually upon 'its march, with that of the Macedo- 
nians, according to him much ſuperior to the 


— of the + According th all anthiis, 
may b ſten in the Au- Alexanity's army «vas not quite 
Fo fo numerous as this of Perſeus. 


« other 
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8 other both. in number and yalour.” . therefore a. 448 2 


only main far you, Macedonians, ſaid he in conclud- 7? 
ing, 1e Het abe ſame courage now as your anceſtors - 
did, when,ofter having J'S all Europe, they went 
to Ala; ſetting no other bounds to their conqueits than 
thoſe: of abe: univerſe: The queſtion now ig, not to 
carry your arms to the remoteſt India, but to preſerve 
Palſchion of your on country Macedonia againſt the 
Komans. ¶ hat ambitious. Feople cannot 4 er any 
King to be their veig bb our. nor leave arms in the hands 
of am warlile nation. Far, you may be. afford, if 
oon de not - ſuſtain the War with vigour, 1 Jen | 
are capable -of ſubmitting, to: the wwill 0 thoſe proud. 
maſters, you mut reſolve to deliver up #0 them, * 
mt. dont h your King and bis kingdom, . 

At theſe words, the whole army, which had al- 
nady. interrupted him ſeveral times, abandoned 
-theinfelves ſtill more ardently to the different emo- 
tions that tranſported them, and raiſed cries of rage 
and indignation, exhorting the King to entertain 
the beſt hopes, and eagerly eee to be led 

1 enemy. 

Perſeus, afterwards. gave audience to the Jeng 
2 of the cities of Macedonia, who came to of- 
fer him money and proviſions for the uſe of the 

army. The King thanked them in the kindeſt 
manner; but did not accept their offers, giving for 
his reaſon, that he was abundantly ſupplied wit all 
that was neceſſary. He aſked. 100 carriages of 
them for his rams, catapultas, a and other machines - 


of war: 


1 He afterwards ſet our with all his forces, and Nen 
bf towards Eordes,. arrived the next day in . — 


the banks of the river Haliacmon; . 


Elimea, upon 


and having paſſed the Cambuninan mountains, he Thſah. 


ſeized the country called Pelagonia or Tripolis. He Liv. xlii; 

after wards beſieged Cyreties and My le, which he 53, 54. 

wor by. — Not 8 to attack Gyrton, 
Vol. VIII. a which 
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1 D or 527. Wich he found too well defended, he ſeized Elatiz | 


Ne Conſul During the fame time the Conſul Licinius quit ted. 


: Liebe, Cassius, Confuls: 


and Gonna, cities fituated at the entrance of the de- 
file, which leads to Tempe; and laſtly, he halted at 
Sycurium at the foot of mount Oſſa, N 


wait the enemy there. 


move: hi-the country of Apollonia, and in order to lead his 


ther alſo. 
Ibid. 53. 


army into Theſſalia, croſſed Epirus, where the 
ways were at firſt eaſy enough. But when he had 


entered Athamania, the rough and almoſt im- 
practicable country did not permit his mak ing long 


marches, and it was not without great difficulty 


and much expence of time, that he arrived at 
Gomphi in Theſſaly. If Perfeus had taken this time 
to have advanced in order of battle to meet an army 
newly raiſed, and of which both the men and 
horſes were next to diſabled by fatigues, the Romans 
themſelves confeſſed, that they could not have 
fought him, without expoling themſelves to an 
inevitable defeat. When Licinius, ſaw that he had 


reached Gomphi without any oppoſition from the 


Macedonians, the joy of having got ſafe through 


Fumenes 


Joins the 
\ Conſul. 


ſo dangerous a paſſage, made him only deſpiſe an 


enemy who knew fo little how to take his advan- 


tages. Being informed, that the Macedonians 


made incurſions into Theſſaly, and plundered the 


lands of the allies of the Commonwealth, as he 


found his troops ſufficiently recovered of their fa- 
tigues, he marched them towards Lariſſa, and. in- 


camped on the banks of the river Peneus. 


brothers Attalus and Athenæus: the fourth, named 
Phileternes, was left at Pergamus for the defence of 
the country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the 
Conſul with four thouſand foot, and à thouſand 
horſe. They had left two thouſand foot at Chalcis 
under Athenæus, to reinforce the garriſon of that 


important Place. Nn * allo arrived. from 
U io her” 


Eumenes at this time arrived at Chalcis AN his 


3 * + 
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other allies. but lictle confiderable i in | number, with 4. A. — EY 


foe galleys. en, 73 
"Perſeus in the mean tine ſent out Scl dete 
ments to ravage the country in the neighbourhood 
of Pheræ, in hopes that if the Conſul quitted his 


camp to aid the allies of the —ů — © ATE 
ſhould be able to ſurprize and attack him at advan. . 
tage. But his hopes were vain: he only took ſome 


lunder, eſpecially cattle of all Kinds, which he 
diſtributed amongſt his ſoldiers.” 


The Comful and the King both held à council arge, 


che ſame time, to determine where they ſhould 
* the war. The King, fluſhed with having been © 
ffered to ravage the lands of the Pheræans 
with impunity, was for marching without loſs of 
time to attack the Romans in their camp. The Ro- 
mans rightly perceived, that their ſlowneſs and de- 
lays would leffen them in the opinion of the allies, 
and they reproached themſelves with not having 
_ aided thoſe of Pherz. Whilſt the Conſul with 
the principal officers, and Eumenes and Attalus, 
were deliberating in council how to act, news was 
brought them on a ſudden that Perſeus approached 
with his whole army. The ſignal for the ſoldiers 
to ſtand to their arms was immediately given, and 
an hundred horſe were detached with as many foot- 
archers to view 7 the creme en about ten in 


Liv 


1 on wh ſide ahe pr a ſmall I body of horſe, ſuſtained 
by ſome light-armed foot, againſt it. As the num- 
ber was very near equal, and neither ſide detached 
new troops to their aid, the ſkirmiſh ended without 

either party being victorious. Perſeus me to 
| bis camp at Sycurium. 
: Da 8 The 
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re next day at the ſame hour, he again made all, 
pry wipe troops advance towards the camp of the Romans. 
the horſe They were followed with carriages laden with veſſels 
iz which filled with water: for there was none for almoſt. 
. , leagues,” and the way was very duſty. In effect o 
vantage. Which the troops might have ſuffered much 
Liv. xlii. thirſt, when they ſhould have been to Which 
$8, 59. would have greatly incommoded them. The 1 2 
mans keeping cloſe, and having even made their 
advanced guards re- enter their works, the King's 
troops returned to their camp. They did the ſame 
thing ſeveral days together, in hopes that che Roz 
man , cavalry would be detached to charge their 
rear, and that then, facing. ſuddenly ny 7 
thould bring them to a battle at a. conſiderable d 
tance from their camp. And as the King's h 
was much ſuperior to that of the Romans, as 
as his light · armed troops, they aſſured dene 
of giving a good account of them. fs 
This firſt deſign not ſucceeding, the e 
to incamp nearer the enemy at the diſtance of little 
more than a league and an half from them. Hay- 
ing drawn up his infantry, at day-break, in the 
ſame place, where he had uſually done ſo the pre- 
ceding days, that is, at a thouſand paces s from the 
enemy, he led on all his cavalry and light- armed 
— towards the camp of the Romans. The 
duſt, which ſeemed more near than uſual, 5 | 
raiſed by a greater number of troops, gave 
alarm there; and the firſt, who brought the NEWS, 
could ſcarce be believed, when he ſaid the enemy 
were ſo near 3 becauſe during ſeveral days together 
| before, they had not appeared till ten in the morn- 
ing, whereas it was now only ſun- riſe. But the re- 
peated cries of many, who declared the ſame thing, 
leaving no reom to doubt it any longer, the 
was in great eonfuſion. Tbe officers from all ſides 
20 — to the Conſul' 5 Tens ed the ſoldiers ran 
; 2 (7 pre- 


W 
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| Precipately to arm. The Conſur s ener in? 


being ſo ill informed of the motions. of an enemy 
who was ſo near him, and ought to have kept — 
night and day upon cus waged, gives us no N 


5 idea of his merit. 


Perſeus had drawn up Fin/rrogps at less * Gap 
hundred paces from the Conſul's intrechments. 


Cotys, King of the Odryſ in Thrace, commanded 
the left with the Cavalry of his nation: the light» 


armed troops were diſtributed from ſpace to ſpace 
along the The Macedonian cavalry, min- 


gled with the Cretan, formed the right wing On 
the ſides and within the two wings were diſtributed 
the horſe, which Livy. calls Royal (perhaps becauſe 
they n part of the King o Howſhould) and ſome 


auxiliaries of different nations. Fhe King was in 
the centre with the body of — that — at- 
tended his perſon, and — poſted before him the 


Hlingers and other troops, that uſed miſſiye weapons, 
who might amount to about four hundred. | 


be Conſul having drawn up his infantry vithia 
his camp, made only his cavalry and light-armed 
troops: quit it, which he drew up before his in- 
trenchments. The right wing, that conſiſted of all 


the Italian cavalry, was commanded by C. Licini- 


us Craſſus, the Conſul's brother; the left, compoſed 
of the cavalry of the Greek allies, by M. Valerius 
ay both were intermingled with their light- | 


— Cy Q. Mucius was poſted-in the cen- 
tre with ſen body of horſe, and he had in his 


front two hundred Gauliſh horſe, and three hun- 
dred drawn out of the troops of Eumenes. - Four 
hundred Theſſalian horſe were poſteda little beyond 
tlie left: wing, as a body of reſerve. King Eu- 


menes, and Attalus his brother, with their troops, 


— the home ft between the! ebe 50 


„ 
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This was only a battle of the cavalry; Which 
were very near equal in number on both ſides, and 


might amount on each to about four thouſand men, 


without including the light: armed troops. The 
action began by the ſlingers and. miſſive wea 

who were poſted in the front; But after this pre- 
lude the Thracians, like wild beaſts long confined, 
and in effect only more fierce, fell furiouſly- 

the right wing of the Italians, Who all brave and 
intrepid as they were, could not ſuſtain ſo rude and 
violent a charge. The light-· armed troops, which 


the Thracians had amongſt them, beat down the 


lances of the enemy with their ſwords, and ſome- 
times cut the legs of their horſes, and chruſt 


them into their ſides. Perſeus attacked the Greeks 


in perſon, put them into diſorder at the firſt 


charge, and purſued them vigorouſſy. The Thef- 


falian cavalry, which, ſeparated from the left- 


wing by no great ſpace, as we have ſaid before, 
formed a body of reſerve, and which in the begin- 
ning of the action, had only been ſpectators of the 
battle, was of great ſupport to the left wing, when 
it began to give way. For this cavalry, retiring 
before the King ſlowly and in good order, after it 
had joined the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave 
thoſe who fled, as well as that Prince, a ſecure re- 


treat in their ranks; and ſeeing that the enemy did 


not purſue them with the ſame vigour, they even 


ventured to go farther, and to ſupport and re-animate 


them. The Macedonians, who had broke in e 


purſuit, were afraid to hazard a new attack with 
troops, that marched in ou. order, and mite ne 
intrepid aſpect. 

Hippias and Leonatus, wha had. inge with 
the infantry of Perſeus, having been apprized-of 


the advantage gained . by the — ay that the 
King might not be wanting to ſo favourable: an o- 


caſion of 9 the glory of the tay. by 


ws ng 
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puſhing the enemy with vigour, and attacking them A. R. 1 


in their works, of their own accord and without 
orders led on the Macedonian phalanx to join him. 
And indeed it ſeemed, that the King with ſome little 
effort might have rendered his victory compleat; 
and that in the preſent ardour of his own troops, 
and the terror they had ſpread amongſt the Romans, 
the entire defeat of the latter was certain. 

- Whilſt" that Prince, divided between hope and 
55 fas. was irreſolute how to act, in ſo critical a con- 
juncture,” Evander of Crete, in whom he repoſed 


great confidence, having ſeen the phalanx advance, | 


ran immediately to Perſeus, and exhorted him 
in the ſtrongeſt terms not to abandon. himſelf to 
< the blind joy of a flight advantage, and not to 
< enter raſhly upon a new action, which was not 
« neceſſary, and in which he would riſque all 
4 things. He repreſented to him, that this firſt 
ſucceſs, if he lay ſtill, would enable him either 
4 to conclude peace with honour, or to bring over 
| © to his party a greater number of allies to join 
« with him in the war againſt the Romans.“ Zin 
King was already inclined to this opinion. For 
which reaſon he made his cavalry retreat from the 
battle, and ordered his ae to march back into 
the camp: 

On the Gide 7 the 1 there fell this 8 N 
two hundred horſe, and more than two thouſand 
foot ; whereas Perſeus did not loſe above Treaty 
horſe, and twice that number of infantry. 


The vidtors entered their camp full of; joy. and The Con! 
eſpecially the Thracians, who ſinging and in a Kind mates his 
of triumph carried the heads of the enemies they pr 


| had killed upon the points of their ſpears... The 
Romans, on the contrary, in the utmoſt af- 


fiction kept a mournful filence, and ſtruck with beer 3 | 
terror expected every moment, that the enemy rhe | 


would attack them in their camp. Fe was bo. 


b 
N 
ö 
f 
[ 


Ke. the immediate danger of being attacked and put to 
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A. R. 551. of opinion, that it was neceſſary to decamp to the 
At. O. 171. other ſide of the Peneus, in order to cover their 
troops with that river, till they had recovered from 
their conſternation. The Conſul would not come 
into this retreat without pain, which, as it was a 
manifeſt confeſſion of fear, was entirely ſhameful”: 
for himſeif and his army; but however overcome 
by reaſon, and yielding to neceſſity, he made his 
troops paſs without noiſe in the night, and incamped 
on the other ſide of the river. 
Perſeus | Perſeus the next day, advanced to attack the 
perceives enemy, and to give them battle: but the time was 
44: faults paſſed, and he found their camp abandoned. 


he h | | puny Wheat er 3 
3 When he ſaw them intrenched on the other ſide of 


Liv. xlü. the river, he perceived the enormous fault he had 


60. committed the day before, in not purſuing them vi- 
gorouſly immediately after their defeat: but he 
owned that it was ſtill a greater, in having remained 
quiet and unactive during the night. For without 
making the reſt of his army move, if he had only 
deatched his light. armed troops againſt the enemy 
whilſt they were paſſing the river with precipitation, 
he might without difficuſty have defeated part of 
e ES W130 al 

Theſe two faults, and particularly xhe laſt, has 
ſomething ſo ſtrange in it, that it manifeſtly argues 
a blindneſs of mind*exprefsly ſent by God, who 
had deſtined Perſeus and his kingdom to deſtruction. 
Neither the King, nor any of his officers ſo much as 
think of obſerving the enemy's motions in the night. 
Such a ſtupefaction ſeems only to be compared with 
that of Saul's officers, of whom the Seripture ſpeaks 


* 
: : 
erer 
„e 4-2 


Sam xrvi. in theſe terms: And no man ſaw it, nor knew it, 


12. neither awaked : for they were all afleep, betauſe 4 
deep Jieep fe. om the Lord was fallen- upon then.” No 


| Grizfand The Romans, indeed, having placed a river be- 


/ame of tween them and the enemy, were not any longer in 


the 


* 


Leine, Cassis, Ounſuls. 4d 
the rout: but the blow they had, = _ 


name, afflicted d them extremely. Them whole council 


upon che Atolig They ſaid, it, was they, w 
had taken the alarm, that the reſt of the Greeks. 
had been drawn away. oy, their example, and that 
five of the principal perſons of their nation had 
been ſeen to fly fir 95 the contrary,, the Theſſa- 
lians were praiſed; "for, their. courage, and their 
leaders rewarded with various marks of honour. | 
Ih pe ſpoils taken from the Romans were conſider- Jen and 
able: above fifteen hundred ſhields, a thouſand cui- ee of 
raſſes, with a great number of helmets; ſwords and, 4, 
darts of all kinds were. brought off. 17 The King ar ny. 
gave them as rewards of honour to all the officers; Liv. li. 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, and Navin": 
aſſembled the army, “ he began by ſaying, that 
2 What had lately happened was in reſpect. t 
them an 0 HAPPY preſage, and an aſſured pledge of 
i what they had to expect fot. the future. He 
< praiſed the troops who. had been i in the action; 
< extolled in pompous terms the victory 1 — 
& over the Roman cavalry, i in which the principal ; 
<& force of their army conſiſted, and which they had 
o hitherto-believed invincible. . He, promiſed him- 
” 2 {elf a ſtill greater over their foot, Abich had only 
<< eſcaped out of their hands by a ſhameful retreat 
« during the. night, but that it would be eaſy. to wk 5 
« force them in thei renee where fear ne Wer 
them ſhut up. e 
vol he victorious Goldie. hos carried the 2 * 
the enemies they. had killed upon their ſhoulders, 
heard this diſcourſe, with great pleaſure, and pro- 
| themſelves eyery thing from their courage, 
judging of the future by the paſt. The 88 5 b " , 
on their ſide, eſpecially that which compoſed N 
Macedoni n phalanx eee 8 
VIV > lation, an 


» ; 
2 * » : 
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2 eds lation, declared that on the firſt occaſion they would 
equal, and even ſurpaſs, the glory of their com- 
* All, in a word, demanded with incredi- 

ble ardour only to be led on 1 85 the enemy. 
The King, after having diſmiſſed the ab, 
marched the next day and incamped near eee b 
an eminence between Tempe and Lariſſa. 

The Romans, without quitting the banks of — 
Peneus, moved to incamp in a more ſecure poſt, 
where Miſagenes, the ſon of Maſiniſſa, joined the 
Conſul with a thouſand horſe, as Huy: lobte and 

two and twenty elephants. 8 
_ "Perſeus at firſt Sy ed the good ſucceſs ef I 
important a battle to che higheſt degree. He con- 
ſidered himſelf as ſuperior to a people, who were 
ſo themſelves in reſpect to all other Princes and 
nations. It was not a victory gained by ſurprize, 
and in a manner ſtolen by ſtratagem and addreſs, 
but carried by open force, by the valour and 
bravery of tee , and that before his eyes, and 
by his own orders. He had feen the Roman 
haughtineſs give way three times in one day before 
him: firſt by ſhutting themſelves up in their camp; 
then, when they had ventured out of it, by ſhame- 
fully flying; il laſtly, in flying again during the 
darkneſs of the night, and in finding no ſafety but 
- within their intrenchments, the uſual refuge of fear 
and cowardice. Such thoughts were highly ſooth- 

Perſeus ing, and capable of dazzling a a Frinee _—_ but 

fend: te de- too full of his own merit. | 

* But when theſe firſt emotions were alittle abated; 

z/, and the intoxicating vapour of a ſudden joy was 

On his , Ailpelled, and made way for reflexion, Perſeus 

| anfwer le being come to himſelf, and conſidering in cold 

| en blood all the conſequences his victory might have, 

a, began in ſome meaſure to be terrified at 


| 2 xlii. them. All the wiſe courtiers about him, taking 
| 85 advantage of theſe _” diſpoſitions, ventured to 


— 1 | give 


— — — —·˙ = 
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give kink the counſel,” of which they made him 4. R. 387. 


capable: this was to employ. the advantage he had 
lately gained for obtaining an honourable peace of 
the Romans. They repreſented to him, that the 
ſign of a wiſe Prince, and of one who deſerved 
« ſucceſs, was not to rely upon the preſent favours 
6 of fortune, not to abandon himſelf to the glitter 
of a dazzling proſperity. That accordingly he 
<« would da well to ſend to the Conſul to renew the 
11 treaty with him upon the ſame conditions, that 
T. Quintius, when victorious, had impoſed up- 
on his father Philip. That he could not termi- 
nate the war more gloriouſly for himſelf, than 
after ſo memorable a battle; nor ever hope a 
more favourable occaſion of concluding: a ſafe 
and laſting peace, than in a conjuncture when 
< the blow, which the Romans had received, would 
«6, render them more tractable, and better diſpoſed 
to grant him good conditions. That if, not- 
<« withſtanding this blow, the Romans, through: an 
<< haughtineſs but too natural to them, rejected a 
juſt and equitable accommodation, they would be 

G imanifeſtly in the wrong, and that as much as they 
60 would have the juſt wrath of the gods, | 
<<, hor pride, to fear, ſo much would the modera- 
40 lation of Perſeus render both gods and men Tavou- | 
01 „The King: gave into theſe wiſe ere J 
and the counſels which tended to peace found him 
always diſpoſed to hear them. - The majority alſo 
of his counſel were inclined the ſame way. Ac- 
cordingly Ambaſſadors were ſent to the Conſul, who 
aſſembled a numerous council to give them au- 
dience. They ſaid, That they came to aſk 
. peace. That Perſeus would pay the Romans 
e the ſame tribute as Philip had done, and that he 
ce would evacuate the cities, territories, 1995 all the 
n which Philip had evacuated.” 55 


= 


Aut. C. 17%. 


who ab- 


4 Ieinws;!Cagus,”' Confuls, . 
2 51. When they withdrew, the council deliberated up» | 
on the anſwer it was neceſſary to give. Ehe Ro- 
man. «conſtancy. appeared on this — with 
luſtsei; It (a) was then the cuſtom to ſhew all the 
aſſurance and loftineſs. of goad fortune in adverſity, 
and to: act with moderation in proſperityo The 
apilyer, Was: That Perſeus muſt not hope for 
unleſs: he left. it to the Senate: to diſpoſe 
Pops 50 is perſon, and; ng 4s they ſhould 
4 Finke ets gl 115 111 | in, Y 169700 2 
When this. anſwer * 'bew vgh+:to::the: King, 
theſe: who, compoſed his comer were ftrangely 
ſttruck with ſo. extraordinary, and, according to 
them, ſo ill timed à pride; and moſt of them be- 
lieved, that peace was no longer to be mentioned, 
and that che Romans would foon be ubliged to 
demand that themſelves, which they nom refuſed. 
Perſeus was not of, the fame opinion. He ſaw 
plainly that Rome was not only ſo haughity, becauſe 
| the was conſcious of her ſuperiority; nd chis gave 
him terrible apprehenſions. He ſent again to the 
Conſul; and offered a more conſiderable tribute 
than that impoſed upon Philip. When he ſaw, 
that the Conſul would abate nothing of his demands, 
having no farther expectations of peace, he returned 
to his camp at Sycurium, from whence he had ſet 
out, determined to try again the chance of war. 
Want of This whole: conduct of Perſeus: gives teaſon to 
prudence in think,, that he muſt have undertaken this war very 
Perſeus, imprudently, and without having compared his own 
ſtrength and reſources wit thoſe of the 2832 in 
belicyiog, himſelt happy after a ſignal victory, and 
in being capable of aſking peace, and ſu 
to ſuch grievous conditions, as his father Philip had | 
| ee des with, till after a bloody defeat. It 
in dear, chat en ſcarce raken bis meaſurcs 
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la) ea tun! mazerat, "i. . aver « eur anni 
— animos 5 ſecundis. en . 


judi- 


\ , * 


— Cannes, = 


judicioully, nor well concerted the means nüt ſuce A. R. 2 5 
ceeding, as; after a firſt action, in which che whole 
advant on his ſide, he begins by perceiving all 
his nels. and. inferiority, and in in ſome 
ſenſe towards deſpair. Why * was he the firſt 
to break the peace? Why wWas he the aggreſſor 
N . Why was he ia haſty, and yet 
ſtop at the firſt ſtep? Why did; he wait to know 
his weakneſs, till his Own victory taught it him? 
BROS: things do not denne a wiſe ng diſcerning, 
Prince. 
The news — the battle of. * cavaley. having The Greets 
K in Greece, it made known what people r4joice for 
ught there, and diſcpyered-in full light the diſ- T? 
6 8 of the cities. For not only the Partiſans of 7 iv. 1 
| Macedonians, but a great number of — : 
' who. had received the moſt conſiderable advantages 
from the Romans, even thoſe, who had experienced 
the violence and pride of the Kings of Macedonia, 5 
evidenced their joy upon this occaſios; moſt | \. |. 
them having no other reaſon but a fantaſtical a.. 
price, though common enough, which even at tha oa 
| ſhews, ; ſays Livy, where the gladiators combat to 
pleaſe the / multitude, . occaſions people to declare 
warmly for the weaker againſt the ſtronger. 971 | 
At the ſame time the Prætor Lucretius belieged Taking of 
Haliartus in Bœotia. After a long and vigorous Haliartus, 
defence, that city was at length taken by Tom, 5 
plundered, and then entirely demoliſned. 
Perſeus in the mean time, who was not far To TEC ra 
| the OH the Romans, incommoded them very armes, 
much, haraſſing their troops, and cutting | off ier Jene 
their foragers, if they ſtraggled ever fo. — H 


ig ht er- 
eee, | 
one day. took a thouſand waggons, moſt of them 


retire into 


Leh uh corn, which the Romans had juſt reaped, ewinter- | 

wich Hr hundred priſoners. ,| He afterwards attacked %. 
a ſmall body of troops in the neighbourkiodd;.of 

whioh he vas in hopes of making himſelf maſter 


tax -” Þ with 


46 
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A; K. ftr. with no difficulty : but he found more reſiſtance 
. N, from it than he expected; and the Conſul coming 


to their ſupport with his whole army, Perſeus re- 


treated not without ſome loſs. Having left a ſtrong $ 
garriſon at Gonna, he led back his troops into 
Macedonia. The Conſul, after having ſubjected 
Perrhæbia, returned to Lariffa From thence, he 


diſmiſſed all the allies except the Achæans, diſperf- 


ed his troops into Theſſaly where he left them in 
winter-quarters, and went to Bceotia at the requeſt 
of the Thebans, upon whom the people of 


Coronæa made incurſions. 


Perſeus did not remain idle on his fide: he oxthed 
ſome advantages both over the Roman fleet near 
Oreum a City of Eubcea, and! in Thrace againft the 
enemies of Cotys his ally. 


Epirus 4. At the ſame time the nation of the Epirots Wiki! 
clares a- over to his party, determined fo to do particularly 


_— 


Roman 


Diod. 
apud 
Valeſ. 


by the authority of Cephalus, one of the principal 


Polyb. A perſons of Epirus, who was however rather forced 


by neceſſity to throw himſelf into the arms of Per- 
ſeus, than induced to it by inclination. For this 
Cephalus was a wiſe and judicious man, and thought 
in the ſame manner with the moſt worthy perſons 
of Greece. He was very ſorry that a Nur 


mould happen between the Romans and Perſeus, 


wiſely perceiving that Greece would be the prey of 


the victor. After the war had been declared con- 
trary to his wiſhes, he had reſolved to act as a good 


and faithful ally to the Romans, and to do all for 


them, that was neceſſary, but without e | 
and hurrying into of ſlavery. | 
It was not poſſible for him to purſue 0 arb | 
certed a plan. There was at that time in Epirus 


one Charopus, grandſon of another of that name, 


- who in former times had rendered the Romans a 


| ſignal ſervice, in ſupplying the Conſul” be indo 


with the means of forcing the defile, where Phil bot 


ien Aue Conſuls; 


* 
w 
* 
« * * 
. 


had intrenched himſelf. on the banks of 4 1 1. 67 


Aous. Young Charopus had been ſent to Rome 


om 


by his grandfather to learn the Roman language 2 


letters. On his return into Epirus, proud of the 
Triendſhip of a great number of Romans, and be- 
ing beſides of a turbulent malignant diſpoſition, he 
inceſſantly attacked and harraſſed the principal per- 
ſons of the nation, either b declamations and i in- 
vectives in publick, or ſecret informations, in 
which mingling a little truth with much falſhood, 
he gave a bad turn to all their actions, and laboured 
not unſucceſsfully to render them ſuſpected and 
odious to the — Cephalus, and thoſe who 
thought like him, at Giſt deſpiſed this factious 
young man, relying upon the clearneſs of their 
conduct, and being conſcious to themſelves, that 
if they had formerly been under engagements witng 
the royal family of Macedonia, it had been without 
prejudiceto — alliance vlth the Romans, to whom 
they had retained an inviolable fidelity. But when 
they ſaw, that the Romans gave ear to the diſ- 
courſes of Charopus, moved in particular by the 


example of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious Ætolians, 


Who, upon looſe and flight accuſations had been 


carried to Rome, they believed it neceſſary for 


them to prevent the like diſgrace ; and not finding 
any other reſource but in the amity of Perſeus, 
they were reduced to have recourſe. to it, and to 
make their nation enter into alliance with him. 
We ſhall ſee in the ſequel what misfortune this 
fatal ſtep drew upon Epirus, the cauſe of which is 
ſolely to be imputed to the calumnies of Charopus: 
. in this manner a wretched informer may Won. 
on the ruin of an wok nation. 8 
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he _ ons to whom arenen had 


4 fallen as province by lot, haſtening to join his army 
in Theffly.*paiied chroogh Epirus, "He did net 


know the 8 8 which had happened there, be- 
cauſe it had not yet declared openly againſt the Ro- 
mans. He was very near being ure ssd and ſeized 


by treachery concerted with the King of Macedonia. 
Having entered Theffaly, Perſeus defeated him in 


a battle, and obliged him to fly. His conduct was 
neither wiſer nor more err e 5 TO _ 


of the campaign. enen eg 
1. M. 8 | QManers — 3 
„ Cu. ServiLius CIO. "Sitio ods co: sige 


The Romans were highly 8 0 Pon the Mace- 
Shake war. The Conlul, e was charged 
with the conduct of it. 


Liny's mi- Livy, before he relates the xrodigics, according 
nion, | of '*w his cuſtom, makes 'A. re lexion, which ſhews 


. xii 


as well a religious as judicious manner of think- | 
ing in him, exempt, from ſuperſtition, but at 
the ſame time, without the, affectation of free- 
thinking. 1 know, ant» he, that few prodigies 


. are now talked of, and that hiſtorians. do not 


„ deign to mention them in their writings. Thi 
e negligence is an effect of the ſame Angel, 
4 which at preſent induces many people to affirm, 
« that the gods do not intermeddle in what paſſes 
« here below, nor inform mankind of What is to 
tc happen to them. As for my part, in relating the 
ec actions of the antients, I afſume alſo the antient 
dee taſte; I adopt the ſentiments and maxims of our 


06 n ; and I ſhould make a kind of 
Sos 2 
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« ſcruple of conſcience to judge facts unworthy. 'of 1 A. R. 25 13 1 
%a place in my annals, for which the wiſeſt pet- Ant. C. 1 


1 ſonages of their times have believed, that the 


Commonwealth and Religion ought. to have fo 
4 ſerious an attention.“ ; 
Perſeus had believed it neceſſary for him to take Expedition 
he advantage of the winter-ſeaſon to make ah 9 Perſeus 
expedition inſt Illyricum, which was the ſole 3 


205 from which Macedonia had any irruptions to 7 jv, xlii. 
ear, Whilſt the King ſhould be employed againſt 


the Romans. This enterprize ſucceeded very ' 
happily for him, and almoſt without any loſs on his 


fide. He began by the ſiege of the city Uſcana, | 


3 had fallen into the hands of the NA 


of ws country, . in wol of which were Roms Were 
garriſons, and he cook a great number of Priſon- Nr p 


. , 


At the ſame time he FI Ambaſſadors to Gentius, 175 „ 
one of the = s of Myricum, to engage him in Fake that | E 
an alliance with him. Theſe Ambaſſadors, having P, 


-paſſed the ſummit of mount Scodrus, croſſed the 5 v. xlili. 


s 20, 


Part of Myricum, which the Macedonians had Polyb. 
purpoſely laid entirely waſt by ruining the whole Legat.76, 
country, in order to deprive the Dardanians of the 77- 


means of entering Illyricum or Macedonia; and 


laſtly, after infinite pains they. arrived at Scodra. 
King Gentius was then at Liſſa. He gave them 
audience there, and e them in a very e 
manner. After having heard the propoſals, whic 


they made him from their maſter, he replied, that 
he was much inclined of himſelf to make an alliance 
with Perſeus: but that having neither preparations 


of war, nor money, he was not in a condition to 

declare againſt the Romans. This was explaining | 

himſelf clearly enough. Perſeus, who was avaricious, 

did nor, or rather would not, ſeem 8 ee Je 
You. VIII. E. his 


' „ 


Fo  Maxcivs, SxxviIIrus, Conſuls. 
A. R. 58 ;. his demand, He ſent a ſecond Embaſſy to him, 
AntC-169- without ſpeaking of money; and received the ſame 
| / AAA rar 7 
Polybius obſerves, that this fear of expence in 
important and deciſive conjunctures as the preſent 
was, a fear which argues a mean and ſordid ſpirit 
and ſentiments unworthy of a Prince, made Perſeus 

loſe many fair occaſions, and that if he would have 
ſacrificed no conſiderable ſums, he might have 
engaged ſeveral Republicks and Princes on his 

ſide. He cannot conceive how a King, for ſavin 

wealth, which is only eſtimable from the good uf 
made of it, can expoſe himſelf and kingdom to 
deſtruction; and he conſiders this blindneſs as a 

terrible puniſhment from the gods. 

The Re Perſeus, ſome time after what we have juſt relat- 
man a ed, made part of his troops march towards Stratus, 
"$a. à very ſtrong city of Ætolia above the gulf of 
tus infead Ambracia. He had been made to hope, that it would 
of Perſeus. ſurrender aſſoon as he appeared before the walls; 


Liv. xl. but the Romans prevented him, and threw ſuccours 


21, 22. 


into the place. He retired into Macedonia, highly 
regretting the uſeleſs pains he had taken in fatiguing 
his troops by a precipitate march in very difficult 
ways, to ſee the gates of a city ſhut againſt him, 


into which he expected to have entered without re- 


ſiſtance. All that we have juſt related paſſed 
The Conſul during winter, here ed ee 
Marcius Early in the ſpring, the Conſul Marcius ſet out 
_ from Rome, advanced towards Macedonia, per- 
Macedo- ſuaded that it was neceſſary to attack Perſeus in the 
ia, heart of his dominions. The Prætor C. Marcius 
Liv. xliv. Figulus, who commanded the fleet, uſed no leſs 
„ C TE 
aredby Upon the report that the Roman armies were 
the Achai- ready to take the field, Archon, the principal 
_—_ the magiſtrate of the Achaians, to juſtify his Republick 
Fob. from the ſuſpicions and bad rumors which had been 
n 5 ſiſpread 
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read againſt it, adviſed the Achalans to prepare a 4. .. i 
om „by which it ſhould be ordained, that an 3&2 | 
army ſhould march into Theſſaly, and that they 
ſhould ſhare in all the dangers of the war with cd 
Romans. The decree being paſſed, orders were 
given Archon to raiſe troops, and to make all the 
neceſſary preparations. It was afterwards reſolved, 
that Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the Conſul, to 
inform him of the reſolution, which the Republick 
had taken, and to know from him where and when 
he judged. it proper for the Achaian army to join 
his. eh our hiſtorian, was choſen with ſome 
others, for this embaſly ; on their arrival they 
found the Romans out 10 Theſſaly, incamped in 
Perrhæbia between Azora and Doliche, and highly 
2 rplexed concerning the way they were to take. 
e followed them, to wait a favourable occaſion for 
Y to the Conſul, and ſhared with him in all 
the dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. © + 
Perſeus, who did not know what route the Con pern 
ful took, had poſted conſiderable bodies of troops po#s bodies 
in two places, through which it was probable he 1 
— attempt to paſs. He incamped the reſt of Lir — 
his army at Dium, ſcouring the neighbouring coaſts : 
in perſon with a ſmall body of horſe, and marching 
ſometimes on one ſide and ſometimes on another 
without much delign. 
_: Marcius, after long deliberation, determined DU amas 
the mountains near a place, called in the text % bro: 
of Livy as we now have it, Octolopha. It is not wWayr of 
certain whether there is not an error in this name: incredible 
But it is, that the place in queſtion muſt not be Lo. 2 
confounded with Octolopha in the country of the „ 
Daſſaretians towards the weſtern part of Macedonia; 
and that our hiſtorian intended to ſpeak of a place 
ſituated at ſome ſmall diſtance from mount Olympus, 
Dium, and Phila, However that be, the Conſul 
had incredible mn * in ſuch = 


-» 
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A. R. 58 ;. and imptacticable ways. He had taken the precau- 
Ant. C. 169. tion to ſeize an eminence, which favoured his paſſage, 
and from whence they could ſee the enemy's camp, 
that was not above a thouſand paces diſtant, and the 
lands round Dium and Phila; which exceedingly 
animated the ſoldiers, who had ſuch opulent coun- 


tries, where they hoped to inrich themſelves, before 


a their eyes. Hippias, whom the King had poſted 
in this pafs to defend it with a body of twelve 
thouſand men, ſeeing the eminence ſeized by a de- 

tachment of the Romans, marched againſt the 
Conſul, who was advancing with his whole army, 
harraſſed his troops during two days, and incom- 
moded them extremely by frequent attacks. 
Marcius was very anxious, not being able either 

to advance with ſafety, or retreat without ſhame, 

and even without great danger. The only choice 

he could now make, was to purſue an enterprize 
with vigour, formed perhaps with too much bold- 
.. neſs and temerity, 'but"which might ſucceed by a 
tenacious perſeverance; the only reſource in the 
like caſe, and often ſucceſsful. It is certain, that 

if the Conſul had been to act againſt an enemy 
like the antient Kings of Macedonia, in the nar- 

row defile where his troops were ſhut up, he 

would infallibly have received a great blow. But 
Perſeus, inſtead of ſending freſh troops to ſuſtain 

_ .._., thoſe of Hippias, to whom he was ſo near; that he 
heard in his camp the cries they raiſed in fighting; 
inſtead of going in perſon to attack the enemy, 
cContinued his uſeleſs excurſions with his cavalry in 

„the neighbourhood of Dium, and by that neglect 

Marei in gave the Romans opportunity to extricate themſelves 

wich the from the bad ſtep they had taken. 

elephants | A * n 8 

are made It was not without infinite difficulty they effected 

to diſcend this; tlie horſes that carried the baggage finking 
the fte under their loads on the declivity of the mountain, 

— and falling almoſt every ſtep they took. The 

mountain, + ** | oh ö elephants 
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elephants in particular them great trouble. A. R. 4. 
It was neceſſary to find = means — them ae, 
deſeend in theſe extremely ſteep places; and this was 

as follows. Along the ſteep parts of the mountain 
they laid two long beams ſuſtained at top o 
ground, and at their lower extremities by props _ 

driven into the earth, which ſo raiſed up the lower 
ends, as made the declivity little and cal; Theſe 4 
beams were laid ſomething more diſtant from each * 
other than the breadth of the body of an elephant. 

Acroſs theſe two beams, which were parallels, they 
afterwards laid planks thirty feet long, which 

formed à kind of bridge, and covered them with 

earth. At the end o this firſt bridge, but at 

. ſome diſtance, a ſecond of the ſame kind was erect- 
ed; then a third, and ſo on, wherever the declivi- 
ty was too ſteep for thoſe animals to go down © 
without help. The elephant walked from firm 
ground upon the bridge, and before he came to the 
end ofit the props where cut, the bridge fell, and the 
animal was obliged to ſlide gently down and move 
forwards till he came to the beginning of another 
bridge, where finding level footing he 3 on 
quietly. as on the firſt bridge; and the fame was 

one as before. We muſt ſuppoſe, which Liyryß 
does not ſay, that each bridge was capable of being 
uſed for all the elephants in the Roman amy; ant 
their number could inot have been great. TIbe 
mariner in which Hannibal made his elephants pa 
the Rhone, has ſome ſimilitude to what the Romans = 
do upon this occaſian., but the trouble was far n 

| being ſo great. 

It is not eaſy to expreſs the Cao, lick the 
Romans had to ſuffer in this paſs, the ſoldiers being 
often obliged to ſlide alſo along the ground with 
their arms, becauſe they could not keep upon their 
legs walking upright. It was agreed on all hands 
that with an handful of troops the enemy might 
have intirely defeated the whole Roman army. At 

E * 1 28K 
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A R. $83. length, after man and dangers, it arrived 1 in 
4, 109: the plain, and — — ſafe. 0 
Pohbis As the Conſul ſeemed then to have happily com- | 
communi- one the moſt difficult mi of his enterprize, 
Ce 1 oe olybius took this favoyrable moment for preſent- 
— % ing to him the decree of the Achaians, - it to 
7chaian,, aſſure him of the reſolution they had taken to 
Polyb.. come with all their forces, and ſhare with him all 
Legat.78. the fatigues and dangers of this war. Marciys, after 
having thanked the Achaians for their good inten- 
tion in oy: obliging terms, told them, that they 
might ſpare themſelves the pains and expence, in 
which this war would engage them : that in the 
ſtate wherein he ſaw affairs, he did not- believe he 
had occaſion for the aid of allies. After this diſ- 
courſe, Polybius's Collegues returned into Achaia. 
He ſet out Polybius only remained in the Roman army, till 
nts the Conſul having received advice, that Appius, 
Acbaia. ſurnamed Centho, had aſked the Achaians for an 
aid of five thouſand men to act in Epirus, | ſent 
him back to his country, exhorting bim not to 
ſuffer his Commonwealth to ſupply thoſe troops and 
| to engage in expences entirely uſeleſs. ' 
| 8 Whilſt the King was bathing, he was informed 
terror of that the enemy approached, This news threw him 
- the King into a terrible conſternation. Uncertain how to 
Py —_ act, and changing reſolution every moment, he 
proach of 
he enemy. vented. cries, and lamented his fate, to ſee himſelf 
Liv. xliy. conquered without fighting, He cauſed the two 
6, officers, whom he had poſted to guard the paſſes, to 
return, ordered the gilt ſtatues which were at Dium 
to be carried on board his fleet, leſt they ſhould 
fall into the hands of the Romans, that the treaſures 
he had at Pella ſhould be thrown into the ſea, and 
that all his galleys at Theſſalonica ſhould be burnt. 
As to himſelf, he retired to Pydna. Terror and 


Porn on the _—_ of ſudden danger 8 


Mancius, Serxvitivs, Conſuls. , 
the inmoſt heart of a prince, and ſhew him ſuch 4-R. 533, 
The Roman army owed its ſafety to the impru- 
dent and ſtupid: fear of Perſeus, which cauſed the 
Conſul's temerity, in engaging himſelf in a country, 
from which he had never got off, if his enemies 
had been in their ſenſes, to be confidered as a lau- 
dable boldneſs, There were two ways for extrica- 
ting himſelf out. of - this danger ; the one by pene- 
trating through the valleys of Tempe, in order to 
enter Theſſaly; the other in paſſing by Dium, to 
enter Macedonia. Now theſe two important poſts 
were occupied by good bodies of troops, which 
the King had placed there. If Perſeus therefore 
had had a little more refolution, and had only 
withftood the terror he was ſeized with on the 
approach of the Romans for ten days, the Conſul 
could neither have retired through Tempe 'into 
Theſſaly, nor have had proviſions in the defiles into 
which he had advanced. For the ways through 
Tempe have precipices on their ſides ſo very ſteep, _ 
that the eye cannot view them without being daz- 
zled. The King's troops guarded this paſs in four 
different places, the laſt of which was ſo narrow, 
that ten well-armed men only were capable of de- 
fending the entrance of it. Thus the Romans not 
being able to receive proviſions through the narrow 
defiles of Tempe, nor to paſs there themſelves, 
they would have been obliged to regain the moun- 
tains from whence they had deſcended, which 
would have been impracticable, if the enemy had 
continued to occupy the eminences. They would 
then have had no other reſource than to penetrate 
into Macedonia on the fide of Dium by paſſing 
through the enemy; which would not have been 
leſs difficult, if the gods, ſays Livy, had not depriv- 
ed Perſeus of counſel and prudence. For, by making 
a foſſe and . in the very narrow defile 
4 at 
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A. R.; 3. at the foot of mount Olympus, he would abſolutely 
A. 69. have ſhut them out of it, and ſtopped them ſhore. 
But the King's terror bad thrown bim into ſuch a 
| Blindneſs of mind, be neither ſaw nor did any thing that 
- might ſave him, he left all the entrances into. his 
kingdom open to the enemy, and took refuge with 
precipitation at Pydna. Livy's expreſſions are very 
remarkable in this place, and ſhews us what means 
Gon employs for deſtroying the greateſt empires. 
Nie Dii mentem Regi ademiſſent . Quorum "_- 
| cum diſpexiſſet cæcata mens ſubito terrore. 
The Conſul The Conſul, ſeeing that he might hope every 
enters Ma- thing from the terror and imprudence of the enemies, 
. ave orders to the Prætor Lucretius, who was at 
ariſſa, to ſeize the poſts adjacent to Tempe, which 

Perſeus had abandoned, in order to provide a re- 
treat for his troops in caſe of neceſſity, and ſent Po- 

pos to examine the paſſes near Dium. When he 

new that the ways were open and undefended, he 
advanced, and arriving at Dium the ſecond day, 
he made his army incamp near a temple of Jupiter, 
which was not far off, to prevent it from being 
plundered. When he entered the city, which was 

full of magnificent buildings, and very well forti- 

fied, he was aſtoniſhed in the higheſt degree to find, 
that the King had abandoned it ſo eaſily. He conti- 

nued his march, and made himſelf maſter of many 
places almoſt without any . reſiſtance.” * But, the 

more he advanced, the leſs proviſions he found, 
and the famine increaſed. in proportion ; this re- 

duced him to return to Dium: He was even 
obliged to quit that city, and to retire to Phi- 

la, where the Prætor Lucretius had informed him, 

chat he would find proviſions in abundance. This 

laſt ſtep much diſguſted the army; and made way 

for diſcourſes very little in the Conſul's favour. And 
indeed his gere from Dium inſtructed 4 


\ 


- 
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that he was now to recover that by his courage, 


hich he had loſt by his exceſſive timidity; he ac- 


cordingly repoſſeſſed himſelf of that city, and ſoon 


repaired the ravages which the Romans had com- 
mitted there WY | 


Popillius, on his ſide, beſieged and took Hera- | 


clea, which was but a quarter of a league from 
Phila. The Conſul moved, and incamped near 


that place, as if he had deſigned to drive Perſeus 


from Dium, and to go on from thence to Pieria. 


But his real intent being then to take up his winter- 


quarters, he ſent ſome bodies of troops to ſecure 
the ways, by which the neceſſary proviſions were 
brought him from Theſſaly, and to chuſe the places 
where magazines might be commodiouſly ſettled, 


A. R. $$ Jo 
Ant. C. 169. 


and to erect ſtations for thoſe who guarded the con- 


p voys. f 


Perſeus, having recovered his fright with his rea- 


ſon, would have been very glad if his orders for 
throwing his treaſures at Pella into the ſea, and for 
burning all his galleys at Theſſalonica, had not 
been executed. Andronicus, to whom the laſt of 
theſe commiſſions had been given, had delayed the 
affair, to leave time for the repentance, which 
might ſoon follow this command, as it really hap- 
pened. Nicias, who had not ſo much precaution, 
had thrown all the money he found at Pella into 
the ſea. His fault was ſoon remedied by divers, 
who brought up almoſt all that money from the 
bottom. For their reward, the King cauſed them 
all to be put to death ſecretly, as well as Androni- 
cus and Nicias; ſo great was his ſhame for the ab- 
ject terror, to which he had abandoned himſelf, 


that he could not bear to have any witneſſes or traces 


of it in being! But ought a flight fault in ſome 


ſenſe, as it at leaſt only affected him who had com- 
mitted it, to have been covered with a cruelty more 
than barbarous and tyrannical? Was ſuch a conduct 


a pro- 
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A. R. 533. a proper means to that effect; And had he even 
Ant.165. ſucceeded in ſtifling the complaints of his ſubjects 
in reſpect to ſo black an action, could he hope: als 
to aboliſh the remembrance of it? | 
Dient Several expeditions were made on both fides both 
_ by ſea and land, which had not much conſe- 
Liv. xiv. quence, and were not very important. The Præ- 
10—13. tor C. Marcius formed ſome ſieges, which he was 
obliged to raiſe. 
When Polybius returned into Peloponneſus after 
— 7 his embaſſy, the letter of Appius, by which he de- 
-» 4. manded five thouſand men, had already been re- 
chaia, ceived there. Some ſhort time after, the council 
Polyb. that aſſembled at Sicyon to deliberate upon this af- 
Legat. 78. fair, highly perplexed Polybius. Not to execute 
the order he had received from the Conſul Marcius, 
had been an inexcuſable fault. On the other ſide, 


it was dangerous to refuſe the troops, which might | 


be of ſervice to the Romans, and for which the 

Achaians had no occaſion. To extricate himſelf 

out of ſo delicate a dilemma, he had recourſe to a 

decree of the Roman Senate, which prohibited the 

having any regard to the letters of Generals, unleſs 

they, were attended with an order of the Senate, 

which Appius had not annexed to his. Heaccord- 

ingly ſaid, that before ſending any thing to Appius, 

it was neceſſary to inform the Conſul of his de- 

mand, and wait the deciſion he ſhould think fit to 

make. Polybius hereby ſaved the Achaians an 

expence, which would have amounted to above an 
hundred and twenty thouſand crowns. 

Prufiis In the mean time Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome 

2 — from Pruſias King of Bithynia, and from the Rho- 

fond 4 dians, in favour of Perſeus, The diſcourſe of the 

baſſudrs former had nothing in it but what was modeſt in 

to Rome in reſpect to the Romans, bur argued little integrity 

—_— in reſpect to him, for whom Pruſias pretended to 

Liv. xl;v. intereſt himſelf, They declared, “ that their 

14. 15. | | <« maſters 
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<« maſters had always adhered to the fide ofthe 4. 


« Romans, and mould never ceaſe to do ſo, as * 
5 Jong as the war ſhould continue: but that h 


40 « proce Perſeus to employ his good offices for 


with the Romans for obtaining peace, he 


«« defired them, if they could reſolve to lay aſide 


e their reſentment; ro let him know, that it was 
« in conſideration of him, in order that he might 
26 make a merit of it with the King of Macedo- 
& nia.” The Rhodians talked in a much different 
ſtile. * After having made a pompous enumera- 
e tion of the ſervices they had rendered the Roman 
&« People, and aſcribed to themſelves moſt of the 
vc victories gained with their aid over the enemies 
« of Rome, and particularly over Antiochus, 
they added: That during the peace between the 
* Macedonians and Romans, they had began to 
enter into a negotiation with Perſeus, that they 
4 had broke up this treaty againſt their will, and 
% without any ſubje& of complaint againſt the 
King, becauſe the Romans had thought fit to en- 


e gage them in the war. That for three years, 


„ which this war had ſubſiſted, they had ſuffered 
& many inconveniencies from it. That their trade 


«* by ſea being interrupted, their iſland was greatly 


4 ſtraitened by the reduction of the revenues and 


advantages they derived from it. That not be- i 
<« ing able to ſuſtain ſuch conſiderable loſſes, they 


had ſent Ambaſſadors into Macedonia to King 
& Perſeus, to declare to him, that the Rhodians 


« judged it neceſſary that he ſhould make peace 


« with the Romans. That they had alſo ſent 
& others to Rome, to make the ſame declaration. 


« That if the two powers refuſed to comply with 


& ſo reaſonable a propoſal, and to put an end to the 
« war, the Rhodians ſhould conlider what dic 
had to do.” 


It 


— 


. 
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A. R. 583. 11 is eaſy to judge in what a manner a diſcourſe 
. F.“ ſo ridiculouſly vain and arrogant was received. 
nate's an. Some hiſtorians tell us, that all the anſwer given to 
fewer to the it was to cauſe a decree of the Senate to be read in 
ele their preſence, by which the Carians and Lycians 
x 6577 Y weredeclared free. This was touching them tothe 
dians, quick and mortifying them in the. moſt ſenſible 
rt : for they conſidered thoſe two nations as their 
lubjects, who had been made ſo by a decree of the 
Senate after the war with Antiochus. According 
to others, the Senate replied in few words: That 
& the diſpoſition of the Rhodians, and their ſecret 
« intelligence with Perſeus, had been long known 
« at Rome. That when Rome ſhould have con- 
„ quered him, which was expected to happen 
c every day, ſhe would in her turn conſider what 
c ſhe had to do, and treat, every people according 
&< to the conduct they ſhould have obſerved in this 
« war.” The uſual preſents were however offered 
the Ambaſſadors; but they did not accept them. 
Letters The Conſul Q. Marcius's letter was afterwards 
2 read, in which he gave an account of the manner 
Marcin to in which he had entered Macedonia after having 
the Senate. undergone incredible difficulties in paſſing a very 
Liv. xliv. narrow defile. He added, that the Prætor had got 
92 proviſions for him for the winter from all the neigh- 
| bouring countries, and that in particular the“ Epi- 
rots had ſupplied him with twenty thouſand mea- 
ſures of wheat, and ten thouſand of barley, which 
was to be paid for to their Ambaſſadors then at 
Rome. But that it was neceſſary. to ſend him 
cloaths for the ſoldiers from Italy, and that he had 
| occaſion for two hundred Numidian horſe, if they 


could be had. That the country where he was, * | 


*. 1 has been faid above, fault here in the text, or part of 
that the Epirats had joined Per- the people of Epirus had conti: 
feus, Eithtr there muft be a nued in the Roman intereſt. 
- plied: 


14 
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plied him with nothing neceſſary. to an army. All A. R. 4 
_ theſe articles were executed Pun. and imme- 2.2458 
diately. 

Audience was afterwards given to a Lord of Of. 
Macedonia, called Oneſimus. He had always per- the eee 
ſuaded the King to continue the peace; and put- 5, 
ting him in mind, that his father Philip, to the Romans, 
laſt day of his life, had always cauſed the treaty he Ibid. 


| 
had el with the Romans to be read to him EE. | 


twice every day, he had exhorted him to do the 
- ame, if not with the ſame regularity, at leaſt from 
time to time. Not being able to- diſſuade him 
from the war, he at firſt had withdrawn from his 
counſels under different pretexts, that he might not 
be a witneſs of the reſolutions taken in them, which 
he could not approve. At length, finding that he 
was become ſuſpected, and tacitely conſidered as a 
traitor, he took refuge amongſt the Romans, and 
was of great ſervice to the Conſul. Having related 
all that has been ſaid to the Senate, he was exceed- 
ingly well received, and the Senate gave him an 
honourable ſettlement at Tarentum, which was a - 
fine houſe in the city, and two hundred acres of 
land in the country. 
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G eneral c concern at Rome i in reſpet? to the approaching 
election of Conſuls. Paulus Amilius is elected 
| Conſul with Licinius Craſſus. Wiſe precautions of + 
Paulus Amilius. Embaſſy from Egypt to Rome. 
The C ommiſſioners returned from Macedonia, give 
an account of the armies, by ſea and land. | The d-. 
parture of the Generals is haſtened. Number of the | 
Forces. Attention in chuſing the Legionary Tribunes. ad 
Speech of Paulus Amilius to the People before his 
departure. . Preparations, of Perſeus. againſt the 
Romans. Diferent * of that Prince to 
0 ents 
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. Gentins, the Rhodians, Eumenes, and Antiochns. © 
Perſeus, through his avarice, deprives himſelf of 
the powerful aid of the Baſtarne. Avarice and 
perfidy. of Perſeus in reſpef# to Gentius. Rapid 
r conqueſt of Illyricum by the Prætor Anicius. Per- 
. ſeus incamps advantagiouſſy. Paulus Æmilius re- 
inſtates diſcipline in his army. He diſcovers water 
in a place where it was wanting. News of the 
victory gained in Illyricum arrives. The ambaſſa- 
doors of the Rhodians arrive in the camp. Paulus 
Amilius deliberates upon the manner of attacking 
Perſeus. He ſends Scipio Naſica with a great de- 
tacbment io ſeize Pythium. He amuſes Perſius by 
flight ſeirmiſhes upon the banks of the Enipeus. Sci- 
pio ſeizes Pythium, and remains in 72 of the 
paſs.” Perſeus quits the Enipeus, and advances to- 
wards Pydna, reſolved to venture a battle there. 
Paulus Amilius wiſely defers engaging. Sulpicius 
Gallus foretells an eclipſe of the Moon to the Ro- 
mans. Paulus Æmilius explains his reaſons for de- 
ferring the battle. The battle is at laſt fought. Per- 

ſeus is defeated and put to flight. 


A. R. 553. Q. Maxcivs IL 


Ant. C. 169. CN. SERVILIUS. 
General NH E time of the aſſemblies for the election 
B „, 1 of Conſuls approaching, every body was in 


repe to PAIN concerning the perſon upon whom ſo important 
the ap- achoice would fall, and nothing elſe was talked of in 
proaching all converſations. People were not fatisfied with 
Cree, the Conſuls who for three years paſt had been em- 
Plut. Q ployed againſt Perſeus, who Fad but very in- 
Emil. p. differently fupported the honour of the Roman 
259, 260. name. They called to mind the famous victories 
gained over Philip his father; that powerful King 

of Macedonia, who had been obliged to implore 

peace; over Antiochus, a Prince, whoſe famous 

: WM exploits 
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who had been driven beyond mount Taurus, and 
forced to pay a great tribute; and laſtly, over a 


much more formidable enemy than any King upon 
earth, that is, over Hannibal, e e ſome 


years before to quit Italy after a war of above ſix- 
teen years duration, and conquered in his own coun- 
try almoſt at the very walls of Carthage. They 


conceived it a kind of diſgrace for Rome, that its 


Conſuls ſhould be ſo long at blows with King Per- 
ſeus, when he kept the field againſt them with only 
the miſerable remains of his father's defeat. They 

did not know, that Philip had left Macedonia more 


powerful at his death, than it had been before his 


defeat. 
It was evident, eſpecially after che laft news 
from Macedonia, that it was no longer a time to 


give the command of the armies to faction or 


favour, and that it was neceſſary to employ the 
utmoſt attention in chuſing a General, who had 
wiſdom, experience, and valour; in a word, 


who was capable of conducting a war ſo important 


as that now on foot. 

All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus Emi- 
lius. There are occaſions when ſingular merit 
unites all ſuffrages in its favour; and nothing is 
more ſoothing than ſuch a judgment, founded, not 


upon birth and credit, but upon the knowledge of 


the ſervices a perſon has already done; upon the 
eſteem which the troops have of his capacity, and 


the preſſing occaſion, which the State has of his 
wiſdom and valour. Paulus Emilius was near 


ſixty years old: but age, without having at all 


impaired his ſtrength, had only added to his cha- 
racter, maturity of counſel and prudence, ſtill 


more neceſſary to a General Gan, courage and 


bravery. 


He 
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exploits had acquired him the ſurname of the Great, AR 584. 
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UR 435. He had been elected Conſul for te firſt time four- 


Ant. C. 169. 


teen years before, and having acquired general 
eſteem by his good conduct, he had ended his Con- 
ſulſhip with a glorious victory, which had gained 
him the honour of a triumph. As he found him- 


ſelf capable of + ſerving. his country, he had 


deſired a ſecond Conſulſhip, and had even once 
ſtood for it with thoſe who aſpired at that office. 


The People had rejected him: and Paulus Æmili- 


us, having loſt that hope, ſubſtituted the ſweets of 
repoſe to the ſplendor of employments. As Au- 


gur, he applied himſelf ſolely to the affairs of re- 


ligion; and as a father, to the education of his 
children. He was very reſerved and frugal in 
every thing, that tended only to luxury and pomp, - 
but noble and magnificent in reſpect to expences of 
honour and duty; in conſequence of which he 
ſpared nothing to procure them an education worthy 
of their birth. Grammarians, rhetoricians, philo- 
ſophers; ſculptors, painters, maſters expert in 
breaking and manageing horſes; hunters who taught 
youth the exerciſes of the chace; in a word, he 


gave his ſons all the aids and maſters that were 


neceſſary in forming both their minds and bodies. 
When he was not employed in publick affairs, he 
would be preſent at their ſtudies and exerciſes (a), 
by theſe aſſiduous cares evincing, that of all the Ro- 
mans he was the father, who had moſt love and 
tenderveſs enn = | tn 29s ne 
It were to be wiſhed that this example were 
followed by all perſons in high ſtations, who are 


indeed accountable for their time to the publick, but 

who are not thereby diſcharged from the cares, 
which they owe their children by a natural and 
impreſcriptible right; and the more as labouring 


for their inſtruction is ſerving the public. 1 


(a) O s g, Ee | 
All 
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All the relations and friends of Paulus Emilius AR. 583, 
preſſed him to comply with the wiſhes of the People, pa * 
who called upon him to accept the Conſulſhip. As Amnilizs 
for himſelf he had no thoughts but of ſhunning*# {#cd 
the People's ardour, as not caring for command, , 
and chuſing rather to confine himſelf to the quiet nums © 
life he had led ſome time. However, when he ſaw Craſus. 
that the people aſſembled every morning in crowds 
before his door, that they called upon him to go to 
the Forum, and exclaimed highly againſt his obſti- 
nate refuſal, he could no longer reſiſt ſuch ſtrong 
inſtances, and joined thoſe who aſpired at that dig- 
nity. This was matter of great joy and a kind of 
triumph to the Roman People, who conſidered, 
as a certain omen of victory over the enemy that 
which they had juſt gained over Paulus Emilius, 
in forcing him to accept the Conſulſhip. This 
honour was conferred upon him with unanimous 
conſent. C. Licinius Craſſus was given him for a 
Collegue. The People would not abandon the 
diſtribution of provinces to the caprice of chance, 
and decreed the command of the armies in Macedo- 
nia to Paulus Emilius. Licinius commanded in 
Italy. Livy ſays, however, that they did draw 
lots. But Plutarch's account ſeems more probable: 
for the lots might have rendered the people? s inten- 
tion and ardour uſeleſs. 
It is ſaid that Paulus Zmilius on his return home 
attended by the people who followed him in a body 
to do him honour, found his daughter Tertia, than 
an infant, weeping. He kiſſed her and aſked her 
the reaſon of her tears. Tertia claſping him in her 
little arms and kiſſing ies: You don't know then fa- 
lber, ſaid ſhe, that our Perſeus is dead. She ſpoke 
of a little dog, which ſhe had brought up, and 
called Perſeus. Paulus Emilius, ſtruck wit thoſe 
words ſaid to her: And in good time, my dear child, 
accept the omen with great ö The Romans 
Vor. VIII. | carried 
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A. R. 553. carried their ſugerſtition very high in reſpect to 

en 199: theſe accidential e 8 2 Pt 

Wiſepre- The manner in which Paulus Emilius applied 

cautions of himſelf in preparing for the war, with which he 

Paulus was charged, gave room to judge of the ſucceſs to 

LE milivs. 

Liv. xliv. be expected in conſequence. Before he entered up- 

18. on office, he demanded of the Senate, that com- 

miſſioners ſhould be ſent into Macedonia to inſpect 

the armies, and fleets, and afterwards to make their 

report, when they had made an exact enquiry, of 

what they had learnt, and what augmentation of 

troops both for land and ſea-ſervice would be 

neceſſary. They were alſo to inform themſelves, 

as far as poſſible, to what number the King's 

troops amounted ; where they actually were; as 

well as thoſe of the Romans: if the latter had 

their camp in the defiles of the mountains, or had 

entirely paſſed them, and were in the plain: what 

allies were aſſuredly to be relied on; who thoſe 

were, whoſe fidelity ſeemed doubtful and waver- 

ing; and what States were to be conſidered as de- 

clared enemies, For what time the army had pro- 

viſions, and from whence they were to be brought 

either by land- carriage or in veſſels. And laſtly, 

what had paſſed during the laſt campaign, as well 

by land as ſea. As an ableand experienced General, 

he was deſirous. to enter into this detail, convinced 

that the plan of the campaign, upon which he was 

going to enter, could not be fotmed, nor the 

operations regulated without the knowledge of all 

theſe things. Perſons ſkilled in military affairs, 

know of what value this foreſight and exactneſs 

are, which cannot be carried too far. The Senate 

highly approved ſuch wiſe meaſures, and nominated 

Commiſſioners approved by Paulus Emilius, who 

ſet out two days after. EEE ae is aan 
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L. Emitivs Paulus II. 1A 
9 | | | R. 584. 
C. Liecisios CRAIS 0s... Ant. C. 168. 
Paulus ZEmilius and his Collegue entered upon Embaſſy of 
office before the Commiſſioners returned. In that nt. 
interval the Senate gave audience to the Ambaſſa- Liv. xliv. 
dors of Ptolemy and Cleopatra King and Queen of? 
Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome againſt 
e unjuſt enterprizes of Antiochus King of Syria. 
Three Deputies were ſent to Egypt. This 
affair is related at length in the VIIIth Volume of 
the Antient Hiſtory. oat, | = 
The Commiſſioners had uſed great diligence. . Can. 
On their return, to Rome, they ſaid; © That aner, 
« Marcius had forced the paſſes of Macedonia, . 
but with greater danger than advantage. That/7% = 
the King was maſter of Pieria, into which the give av 
„Roman army had entered. That the two account of 
camps were very near each other, being only 2 p 
e ſeparated by the river Enipæus. That the pen fg 
King avoided a battle, and that the Roman / an 
* army was not in a condition either to oblige /and. 
e him to fight, or to force his lines. That a- -"F xliv. 
«© mongſt other inconveniences, the winter had 
proved very ſevere, was very ſharply felt in a 
' * mountainous country, and made it utterly im- 
..** poſſible to act; and that proviſions only for a 
« ſhort time remained. That. the Macedonian ar- 
« my was ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand men, 
„That if Appius Claudius had had a ſufficiently 
«conſiderable body of troops in the neighbourhood 
of Lychmidum in Illyricum, where he was in- 
„ camped, he would have been able to make a 
& powerful diverſion againſt Perſeus : but that 
„ that General, and the troops he had with him, 
« were actually in great danger, if a conſiderable 


e reinforcement were not immediately. ſent him, 
£5 lb «or 
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A. R. 584. 6 or he was not made to quit the poſt he occupied, 
Auro. dos. a. That after having viſited the camp, they had re- 
<« paired to the fleet. That they had been informed. 
« that part of the men had died of diſeaſe, and 
ce that thoſe who eſcaped, eſpecially the Sicilians, 
ce were returned home; and that the fleet was ab- 
* ſolutely in the utmoſt want of ſeamen and ſoldi- 
« ers: that thoſe who had remained had not receiv- 
ed their pay, and were in want of cloaths. 
« That Eumenes and his fleet, after having ſhewn 
te themſelves a little, had diſappeared almoſt im- 
e mediately without any good reaſons that could 
<« be given for it; and that it ſeemed as if they 
ce neither could, nor ought to rely upon his diſpoſi- 
c tion: but that as to Attalus his brother, his 
good will was not to be doubted.” . 5 
The di- Upon this report of the Commiſſioners, the 
parture of Senate decreed that the Conſul ſhould ſet out im- 
the Gene- mediately for Macedonia, as well as the Prætor 
fa of „ Cn. Octavius, who had the command of the fleet, 
Liv. xliv. and L. Anicius another Prætor who was to ſucceed 
21. Appius Claudius in the neighbourhood of Lychni- 
dum in Illyricum. The number of troops, which 
each of them was to command, was regulated in 


the following manner. | 
De um- The troops, which compoſed the army of 
ber of Paulus Emilius, amounted to twenty five thouſand 
their eight hundred men; being two Roman * legions 
op. each of fix thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, 
which made twelve thouſand fix hundred men, 
more than that number of infantry, and double the 
_ cavalry of the Latin allies. The reſt of the troops 
_ aſſigned him, were to reinforce garriſons, Thoſe 
which compoſed the army of the Prætor Anicius, 
© who was to command in Illyricum, amounted - to 
twenty one thouſand eight hundred men; being 
two Roman legions, each conſiſting of five thou- 
ſand two hundred foot and three hundred horſe 5 

| | wit 
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horſe. The Prætor Octavius Admiral of the fleet 
had five thouſand men aſſigned him, who were to 


« 


ſazve under him. t 


As it was propoſed to terminate the war with Care is 
Macedonia this year, all the precautions, that could the 
be imagined for the good of the ſervice were taken. q5,,"07 


The Tribunes of the ſoldiers were the principal 


officers of the legion, and commanded it alternate- 
ly. It was faid, that none ought to be choſen for 


this employment, except ſuch as had commanded; 
and of the forty eight Tribunes, which were to be 
appointed for the eight legions, which the Com- 
monwealth had on foot, Paulus Amilius had the 
liberty of chuſing ſuch as he pleaſed to the number 
of twelve. for the two legions which were to ſerve 
V% OTIS 
Rome, it muſt be owned, acted on this occaſion 
with great wiſdom. She had, as we have ſeen, 
elected 
indiſputably the moſt able warrior of his time. She 
is now for raiſing officers to the poſt of Tribunes, 
who have the moſt merit, experience, and ability, 
proved by actual ſervices; advantages, which 
are not always the effect either of birth or ſeniority; 


and to which indeed the Romans were far from be- 
ing much prejudiced. Rome does more, and by a 


ſingular exception, compatible with Republican 
Government, ſhe gives Paulus Emilius full power 


to chuſe amongſt the Tribunes ſuch as he ſhould 


approve; well knowing of what importance it is, 
that a perfect union ſhould ſubſiſt between a General 


and the officers that ſerve under him; in order that 
the commands given by the firſt, who is in a 
manner the ſoul of the whole army, and ought to 
direct all its motions, be executed with the utmoſt 


exactneſs: Which N hn 


3 . 


with unanimous conſent for Conſul and 
General, the perſon who of all the Romans was 


— 8 
with ten thouſand Latin infantry and eight hundred 4.0 268. 
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2 underſtanding, founded in the love of the publick 
good, does not prevail amongſt them, which 
neither intereſt, ambition, nor jealouſy are capable 

of interrupting. 

Speech e After all theſe regulations had been made, the 

| w. Conſul Paulus Zmilius went from the Senate to the 

before bis aſſembly. of che People, and made the following 
d-parture. ſpeech. Romans, in charging me with the care of 

Liv. xliv. he war of Macedonia with unanimous conſent, you 

3 ſeem to have conceived an almoſt certain hope, that this 

war, which has ſpun out to. a great length, will be 
terminated under my auſpices to the glory of the Roman 
People. I hope, that I ſhall be ſupported by the pro- 
- teftion of the gods in ſo great an undertaking, and 
fulfil your defires : but this I may venture to aſſure you, 
that I foal! uſe my wind endeavours not to ſruſrate 
your expectation. 

The Senate has wiſely regulated every lin neceſ- 
ſary for the expedition, with which I am charged, and 
as it has ordered me to ſet out immediately, if I leave 
any thing undone in reſpect to the levy and departure of 
the troops allotted for me, I know that C. Litinius 
my Collegue, full of zeal for the publick good, and 
affetion for me, will provide for it with the ſame ar- 
dor and expedition, as if it was for him ſelf. 

T ſhall take care to give y:u exad accounts of all 

that ſhall happen, and you may rely upon the certainty 

and truth of the news I ſhall ſend either to the Senate 
or you. But I defire as a favour that you will 
neither believe nor give weight by your credulity to 
flying reports, and ſuch as have no certain author. 
For in the manner in which things paſs among ſt you, 
eſpecially fince this war, there is no General, let bis 
conſtancy of mind be wwhat it will, whom the diſcourſes 
held here would not ſhake and diſcourage. 

There are people, wwho in circles and converſations, 
and. even at table lead armies, regulate the motions of 


phe Conſuls, and 7 down all the operations of the 
I | 6 ampaig * ' 
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campaign. They know better than the General, who 
is upon the ſpot, where be ſbould incamp, and of what 
Poſts he ſhould ſeize : where it is proper. to ſettle ma- 
gazines : by what way, either by ſea or land, 1 
ions muſt be brought: when it is neceſſary to give 
the enemy. battle, and when to lie ſtill. And they not 
only preſcribe what is beſt to be done, but if their plan 
be ever ſo little departed from, they make it a crime 
in the Conſul, and cite him to their tribunal. _ © 
| Know, Romans, that this licence taken at Rome, 15 
aà great obſtacle to the ſucceſs of your arms and the 
Publick good. All your Generals have not the ſteadi- 
neſs and conſtancy of Fabius, who choſe rather to ſee 
Lis authority inſulted by the raſhneſs of an indiſcreet and 

frantick multitude, than to ruin the affairs of the 
Commonwealth, by piquing himſelf at a wrang time 
upon bravery to put a flop to popular rumours. 

Jam far from believing that Generals have no 0c- 
cafion to receive advice. On the contrary, I think, 
that whoever defires to direct every thing by his fingle 
abilities, and without taking counſel, ſhews more pre- 
ſumption than wiſdom. What then may be reaſonably 
required ? Why that none ſhould take upon Ie 
to obtrude their advice upon your Generals, but thoſe 
in the firſt place who are verſed in the art of war? 
and who have learnt by experience what it is to com- 
mand; and ſecondly, thoſe who are upon the ſpot, 
who know the enemy, are capable of judging of diffe- 
rent conjunctures, and who, being in a manner em- 
 barked on board the ſame veſſel, ſhare the ſame dan- 
gers with us. If therefore any one conceives himſelf 
capable of aſſiſting me with his counſels in the war 
with which you have charged me, let him not refuſe his 
ſervices to the Commonwealth, but let him go along 
with me into. Macedonia: ſhip, boxſes, tents, provi- 
frons, in a word, he ſhall have every thing at my ex- 
pence. But, if he will not take theſe pains, and pre- 
fers the quiet jgfe of the city to * dangers and fatigue, 

. e IP og | 0 
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«of the camp, let him not take upon bim to bold the © 
* helm, and remain idle in the port. If they have % 
great an itch for talking, the city, of itſelf, will ſup- 

ply them with ſufficient matter: this is not within their 


ſphere. In a word, I would have them know, that we 


Hall have no regard to any counſels, but fuch as Jour 
be given in the camp itſelf. _ ; 

It is not poſſible to conceive, how much this | 
diſcourſe, in which Paulus Emilius ſpoke to his 
maſters with a wiſe and noble loftineſs, requiring 
of them not to amuſe themſelves, according. to 
their cuſtom, in controuling the actions of their 
General, drew upon him their eſteem and reſpect. 
Every citizen in particular applauded himſelf for 
having had the courage to deſpiſe the flattery of 
thoſe, who meanly ſollicited voices, in the choice 
of a Conſul, and for having confided the command 
of the army to a man full of greatneſs of mind and 
freedom, who refuſed it : ſo much, ſays Plutarch, 
did the Roman People, for the fake of reigning 
over others, make themſelves ſlaves to virtue and 
true merit. 

For the reſt, the abuſe of whi ch Paulus Zrmilius 
complains in this diſcourſe dictated by reaſon and 
| = ſenſe, ſhews us that men are at all times the 

ame. They takea ſecret pleaſure and make it amerit 
in themſelves to examine, criticiſe, and condemn the 
conduct of Generals, and they do not perceive, 
that they act manifeſtly contrary both to good ſenſe 
and equity. Contrary to good ſenſe : for what can 
be more abſurd and ridiculous, than to ſee perſons 
of no knowledge of war and void of all experience, 
ſet themſelves up for Cenſors of the moſt able 
Generals, and paſs ſentence upon their actions in the 
ſtile of maſters. Contrary to equity: for even the 
moſt expert cannot judge properly of them with- 
out being upon the ſpot, the leaſt circumſtance of 
time, or r place, the 88 . the troops and 

even 
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even ſecret orders which are not known, being 2 C. 5%. 
capable of abſolutely changing the ordinary rules. rien 
But we are not to hope, that this fault will ever be 
corrected, which has its riſe in the curioſity and 
vanity natural to man; and Generals act wiſely, 

who, after the example of Paulus Emilius, deſpiſe 

theſe city rumours, and the tattle of idle people, 

who have generally more leiſure than judgment. | 

Paulus Æmilius, after having performed the p,,,,,,,, 

duties of religion, ſet out for Macedonia with the Paulus 
Prætor Cn. Octavius, who was to command the Axnilius. 
fleet. Never was Conſul, in departing for his Lv. xliv. 

province, attended by ſo great a multitude of citi- 
zens. From that inſtant, the Romans in general 

conceived a kind of aſſurance, that he would 

terminate the war of Macedonia, and ſoon return 

ro Rome victorious and triumphant. 

Whilſt. preparations of war had been making at p, ar- 
Rome, Perſeus on his ſide had not been inactive. tion: of 
The fear of the approaching danger with which he PS - 
was threatned, having at length taken. place of his we 

avarice, he agreed to give Gentius King of Illyri- Different 
cum three hundred talents of filver (three hundred ene. 
thouſand crowns) and to purchaſe his alliance at I t 
E 
At the ſame time he ſent Ambaſſadors to zz. Rhe. 
Rhodes, convinced that if that iſland, which was dias, Eu- 
then ſo powerful by ſea, ſhould join him, Rome 9 22d 
would be highly diſtreſſed, . He ſent others alſo to ef“. 
Eumenes and Antiochus, the two greateſt Kings of . 5. 
Aſia, who were highly capable of aiding him. It Liv. xliv. 
was wiſe in Perſeus to take theſe meaſures, and to #375 
endeavour to ſtrengthen himſelf by ſuch ſupports: 
but he thought of them too late. He ſhould have 
began there, and laid the foundation of his enter- 
prize in thoſe alliances. He did not ſeriouſly think 
of calling in thoſe remote powers, till the danger 
was too near; which was rather to call in ſpecta- 
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AR. 75 tors and aſſociates in his ruin, than aids and ſupports. 

ne inſtructions, which he gave his Ambaſſadors 
were very ſolid, and highly capable of convincing, 
as we ſhall a ſee: but he ſhould have uſed them, 
three years before, and waited the effect of them, 
before he had imbarked alone in a war againſt ſo 
powerful a people, who had ſo many reſourſes 
in their misfortunes. 

The Ambaſſadors had the ſame inftru@ions "M 
Eumenes and Antiochus. They repreſented to 
them, that there was a natural enmity between 

Monarchies and Commonwealths. That the Ro- 
„man People attacked the Kings one after the 
other; and to make the indignity as great as 
& poſſible, employed the forces of the Kings 
e themſelves to ruin each other ſucceſſively. 
That they had cruſhed his father Philip by the 

da aid of Attalus; that by that of Eumenes, and 
« partly alſo by that of Philip, Antiochus had 
ei been ſubdued; and that they had actually 
« armed Eumenes and Prufius againſt Perſeus 
« himſelf. That when the kingdom of Macedo- 
e nia ſhould be deſtroyed, it would be Aſia's turn 
<« next, of which they had already poſſeſſed 
_ themſelves of a part, under the ſpecious pretext 
of reinſtrating the cities in their antient liberty, 
<« and that Syria would ſoon after have the ſame 
fate. That they already began to ſet Pruſias 
e above Eumenes by peculiar diſtinctions of hon- 

Sour; and that they had“ obliged Antiochus * 
eto renounce the fruit of his victories in Egypt. 
* Perſeus exhorted them, either to prevail upon 
e the Romans to leave Macedonia in peace; or, if 
ce they perſevered in the unjuſt deſign of making 

war upon him, to Wanner them as the e common 


* The fa, to which NN words _— w be related i in _ 
beginning of the. ret book. 
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c enemies of all Kings,“ The Ambaſſadors 4. C. Sts og 


acted openly, and without evaſions wich b 
tiochus. 


As to Eumenes, how el cheir voyage wich 


the pretext of ranſoming priſoners, and treated only 


in ſecret concerning the real cauſe of it. There 


had already been many conferences at different 


times, and in different places, upon that head, 


which had made that Prince very much ſuſpected 5 


by the Romans. It was not at bottom, becauſe 


Eumenes deſired, that Perſeus might be victorious 


over the Roms: the enormous powers which re 


would have had in conſequence would have given 


him umbrage, and not a little inflamed his jea- 
louſy. Neither was he inclined to declare openly, 
or todeclare war, againſt him. But, believing that 
both parties were equally inclined to peace, Per- 
ſeus through fear of the misfortunes that might 


happen to him, and the Romans through diſguſt - 


of a war that had already been ſpun out to a very 


great length; his view was to be a mediator of 


this peace, and to ſell his mediation, ar at leaſt his 
inaction and neutrality dear to Perſeus. The price 


was already agreed upon, which was a thouſand 


talents (about an hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds) not to give the Romans any aid either by 


ſea or land, and fifteen hundred talents (two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand pounds) to prevail 


upon them to give Perſeus peace. The only diſ- 


pute that remained, was about the time of pay- 
ment. Perfens. was for ſtaying till the ſervice was 
done, and in the mean time to depoſite the money 
in the iſland of Samothracia. Eumenes did not 


think the ſum thereby ſufficiently ſecured to 


him; becauſe Samothracia was dependent upon 
Perſeus, and he inſiſted that part of the money 
could be immediately paid down. This broke up 


the 
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the treaty, which was neither for the honour of the 
one or the other. Wee 9p aro uae © 

Perſeus failed alſo in another, which would not 
have been leſs to his advantage. He had cauſed 
a body of Gauliſh troops to march to his. aid 
from the other ſide of the Danube, conſiſting of ten 
thouſand horſe and as many foot, and he had agreed 
to give ten peices of gold to each of the horſe, five 
to each foot ſoldier, and a thouſand to their Gene- 
ral. Theſe Gauls were the ſame, of whom we 


have ſpoken already under the name of the 


Baſtarnæ, a Gauliſn Colony ſettled upon the banks 
of the Boryſthenes, now called the Nieper. 
This nation was not accuſtomed either to till the 


ground, feed cattle, or to trade;} they lived by war, 


and fold their ſervice to ſuch ſtates as would em- 
ploy them. When he received advice, that they 
were arrived upon the frontiers of his dominions, 
he went to meet them with half his troops, and 


gave orders, that the towns and villages, through 
which they were to paſs ſhould have proviſions 


prepared for them in abundance, as corn, wine and 
cattle. He had ſome preſents for the principal 
officers, as horſes, furniture, arms, and veſts. To 


this he added ſome money, which was to be diſtri- 


buted amongſt a few. And as to the multitude, 
he believed that the hopes of ſomething future 
would ſuffice to attract them. The King ſtopped 


near the river * Axius, and encamped there with 


his troops. 


He deputed Antigonus, one of the principal 


perſons of his court, to the Gauls, who were about 


five and twenty leagues from thence. Antigonus 


was ſurprized, when he ſaw men of extraordinary 


ſtature dexterous in all the exerciſes of the bod Y, 


expert in the uſe of arms, haughty and bold in 
expreſſions, and full of menaces and brayadoes. He 


21 Mygdonia, 


dwelt 
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dwelt much upon the orders his maſter had given A. R. 36% 
for their good reception in all the places through 
which they ſhould paſs, and the preſents he had 
prepared for them: he afterwards invited them to 
advance to a certain place, which he mentioned, 
and to ſend their principal perſons to the King. 
The Gauls were not people to be paid with words. 
 Clondicus the chief and King of theſe ſtrangers 
proceeded directly to the point, and aſked whether 
he had brought the money agreed upon. As no 
poſitive anſwer was given him; Go, ſaid he, tell 
your Prince, that till he ſends the boſlages and money 
agreed on, the Gauls ſhall not ſtir from hence. The 
King on the return of his Deputy aſſembled his 
council, He foreſaw their opinions; and as he 
was a much better guardian of his money, than of 
his kingdom, to cloak his avarice he expatiated 
very much upon the perfidy and ferocity of the 
Gauls, adding that it would be dangerous to ſuffer 
ſo great a multitude of them to enter Macedonia, 
from whom every thing was to be apprehended, 
and that five thouſand of their horſe would ſuffice. 
Every body ſaw, that he was only in fear for his 
money, but no body ventured to contradict him. 
Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told them, 
that his maſter had occaſion for only five thouſand 
horſe. On thoſe words a general murmur and rage 
aroſe againſt Perſeus, who had made them come fo 
far to infult them. Clondicus having again aſked 
Antigonus, whether he brought money for the five 
thouſand horſe, as the latter ſought evaſions, and 
did not anſwer to the purpoſe, the Gauls were in 
the higheſt fury, and were very near falling upon 
him to cut him in peices which he himſelf very 
much apprehended. However they reſpected the 
quality of deputy, and diſmiſſed him without any 
bad treatment. The Gauls ſet out immediately, 
5855 57rd fel” wh "reſumed 
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Ant. C. 168, 
Thrace, which was on their way. 


Perſeus, with ſo conſiderable a reinforcement, 
might have given the Romans no ſmall trouble. 
He might have made the Gauls enter Theſſaly, 
where they might have plundered the flat country, 

and taken the ft rongeſt places. In conſequence, by 
continuing quiet near the river Enipeus, he would 

have made it impracticable for the Romans either to 

have penetrated into Macedonia, of which he ſhut 

up the entrance by his troops, or of ſubſiſting 
longer in the country, becauſe they could not, as 

before, have had their proviſions from Theſſaly, 

which would have been entirely laid waſte. Ava- 

rice, which was his ruling paſſion, prevented him 
from uſing ſo great an advantage. 
eee 4 It alſo prevented him from the benefit he might 
of . have had from another alliance, upon which he 
in re/pe ought to have ſet a great value. Preſsd by the ſtate 
7, Gentins of his affairs, and the extreme danger that menaced 
"og «liv. him, he had at laſt conſented to give Gentius the 
Plet. in three hundred talents he had aſked above an year 
Paul. Em. for raiſing troops and fitting out a fleet. Pantau- 
261. Cchus had negotiated this treaty for the King of Ma- 
cedonia, and had began by advancing the Illyrian 
Prince ten talents (ten 1 thouſand crowns) of the ſum 
promiſed him. Gentius made his Ambaſſadors ſer 
out, and with them truſty perſons to bring away the 
reſt of the money. He alſo ordered them, when 
every thing ſhould be terminated, to join the Am- 
baſſadors of Perſeus, and to go with them to 
Rhodes, in order to induce that Republick to make 
an alliance with them. Pantauchus had repreſented 
to him, that if the Rhodians came in to it, Rome 

could not hold out againſt the three powers united. 
Perſeus received theſe Ambaſſadors with all poſſible 

marks of diſtinction. After hoſtages had been ex- 


changed on both ſides, and the uſual oaths taken, 
| it 
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it only remained to deliver the two hundred and 71 4 
ninety talents. The Ambaſſadors and Agents of | 


the Illyrian Prince repaired to Pella, where the 
money was told out to them; and put into cheſts ; 
ſealed with the ſeal of the Ambaſſadors in order to 
its being carried to Illyricum. This ſeemed to make 
it ſecure enough for Gentius. Perſeus had given 
ſecret directions to thoſe, who were to carry it, to 


move ſlowly and by ſhort days journeys, and, 


when they ſhould arrive on the frontiers of Mace- 
donia, to ſtop there and to wait his orders. During 
all this time, Pantzuchus, who had remained at the | 
court of Illyricum, preſſed the King very much to 
declare againſt the Romans by ſome act of hoſti- 
lity. Gentius had already received ten talents by 
way of earneſt, and having been adviſed that the 
whole ſum was upon the road, he reckoned it al- 
ready in his coffers. Upon the repeated inſtances, 
of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human and 
divine, he impriſoned two Roman Ambaſſadors 
which were then at his court, under nm that 
they were ſpies. 

Aſſoon as Perſeus had eve the news of this 
ſtep, believing him ſufficiently and irretrievably 
embroiled with the Romans in effect, he made 
thoſe who carried the three hundred talents return, 

_ congratulating himſelf ſecretly upon the ſucceſs of 
his perfidy, which had faved his money. But he 
only kept it and laid it up for the enemy, whereas 

he ought to have uſed it for defending himſelf a- 
gainſt, and conquering them. He ought to 5 | 
known, that it was the maxim of Philip and 
ander, the moſt illuſtrious of his 8 


That victory ſbould be purchaſed with ane and money "I 


not ſaved at the expence of victory | 
The Ambaſſadors of Perſeus and Gentius being 
arrived at Rhodes, were highly well received. The 
REV was imparted to them, oy which the Re- 
publick 


* —— . . 


5 
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A 584. publick had reſolved to employ its whole credit, 


and all its forces to oblige the two, parties to make 
peace, and. to declare againſt that, which ſhould 
refuſe to enter into an accommodation. | 
At the beginning of the ſpring, the Roman 
Generals had repaired to their reſpective provinces : 
the Conſul to Macedonia, Octavius to Oreum with 
the fleet, and Anicius to Illyricum. 
Rapid o- The ſucceſs of the laſt was as rapid as happy. 


- gueſtof He was to make war againſt Gentius. He termi- 


Ilhricum nated it, before Rome knew that it was began. 
or It continued only thirty days. A ſſoon as he entered 
Aricias, Wyricum, all the cities ſubmitted to him with the 
Liv. xliv. more caſe, as he treated the-conquered with abun- 


30-32. dance of clemency and juſtice. Gentius ſhut him- 


ſelf up in Scodra his capital: and having made a 
ſalley without ſucceſs, he loſt courage, and came 
to throw himſelf at the feet of Anicius, imploring 
his mercy, and confeſſing with tears in his eyes, his 
fault, or rather phrenzy, in having taken arms a- 
gainſt the Romans. The Prætor treated him with 
humanity. His firſt care was to take the two 
Ambaſſadors out of priſon. He ſent one of them, 
called Perperna, to Rome with the news of his 
victory; and ſome few days after, cauſed ent 
his than. wife, children, brother, with the prin 
cipal Lords of the country, to be carried rhither. 
The ſight of ſuch illuſtrious priſoners highly in- 
creaſed the people's joy. Publick thankſgivings 
were made to the gods, and great crowds of perſons 
| of all ages and ſexes went to the temples, 
Perſeus Paulus Emilius did not remain inactive on his 
mcamps fide, When he approached the enemy, he found 
pre ag. Perſeus ad vantagiouſly incamped near the ſea at the 
Plut. in foot of mount Olympus, in places that ſeemed in- 
Paul Em. acceſſible. -- He had the Enipeus beſore him, which 
Liv. xliv. might be forded, but its banks were very high; 
3** and on that which was on his fide, he had 2 
| 5 
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where he had planted baliftas, and other machines 
to diſcharge darts and ſtones upon the enemy, if 
they ventured to approach them. Perſeus had ſo 
fortified himſelf here, that he believed hiqſelf 
in abſolute ſecurity, and was in hopes of waſting 
and at length of diſcouraging Paulus Emilius by 


5 
Jr 


good works with towers from ſpace to ſpace, A. R. 34. 
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length of time, and the difficulties he would have 


in ſubſiſting his troops, and maintaining his 
ground, in an enemy's country. 
He did not khow what kind of an adverſary 
was ſent againſt him. Paulus Æmilius was ſolely 
intent upon preparing every thing for an action, 
and continually meditated every kind of expedi- 
ent for rendering all the enemy's precautions inef- 
fectual. He began by eſtabliſhing a ſtrict and ſe- 
vere diſcipline in his army, which had been cor- 
rupted by the licentiouſneſs in which it had been 
ſuffered to live. He reformed many things, as 
well in reſpect to the manner in which the Gene- 
ral's orders were to be diſtributed in the army, as 
to the ſentinels and guards. The ſoldiers had been 
accuſtomed to criticize upon their General, to exa- 
mine into all his actions, to prefcribe him his 


duty, and to lay down what he was, and was not, 


to do. He ſpoke to them with ſteddineſs and dig- 
nity, as he had done at Rome to the citizens. He 


gave them to underſtand, that ſuch diſcourſes 


ill became a ſoldier: that he ought to be intent 
b only upon three things; the care of his body, 

4 do render it robuſt and active; of his arms, in 
* order that they might always be clean and in 
« poct condition; and to have always proviſions 
„ dreft, that he might be ready to march on the 
« firſt notice. That as to the reſt, he ought to 
<< rely upon the goodneſs of the Immortal Gods, 


„and the General's vigilance.” That as to him, 


he ſhould omit nothing that might be neceſſary 
Vol. VIII. 8 G bn. 
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ce to give them occaſion to ſhew their courage: 

ce that they had only to take care to do their duty 

« well, when the ſignal ſhould be given them.“ 
When things are reaſonable in themſelves, and 


are ſpoken with an air of dignity and authority, 


they always make impreſſion. It cannot be ex- 
preſſed. how much this diſcourſe, though mixed 
with a kind of reprimand, pleaſed and animated 
the troops. The old ſoldiers declared, that they 
had not learnt their duty till that day. A won- 
derful change was ſoon perceived in the camp. 
No body was idle in it. The ſoldiers were ſeen 
ſharpening their ſwords; poliſhing their helmets, 
cuiraſſes and bucklers; practiſing to move nim- 
bly under arms, brandiſhing their javelins, and 
handling their naked ſwords; in a word, break- 
ing and inuring themſelves to all the military ex- 
erciſes: ſo that it was eaſy to judge, that on the 


firſt occaſion they ſhould have of coming to blows 


_ the enemy, they were determined to conquer 
Or die. 5 | pod 

The camp was ſituated very advantageouſly in 
all reſpects, except the want of water, which was 
a great inconvenience to the army. Paulus /Emi- 
lius, whoſe preſence of mind extended to every 
thing, ſeeing mount Olympus before him very 


high, and covered with very branching. green 


trees, judged from the number and quality of 
them, that there muſt neceſſarily be ſprings in the 
earth of that mountain, and gave orders to open 
the ground at the bottom, and to dig pits in the 
ſand. They had not dug far before ſtreams of 


water appeared from ſeveral ſources, at firſt muddy 


in ſmall quantity, but ſoon after very clear and 


abundant. This event, which was merely natu- 


ral, was conſidered by the ſoldiers, as a ſingular 
favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus Emi- 


lius under their protection, which made him ſtill 


more 
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more the object of their affection and reſpect. A. R. 584 
When Perſeus ſaw what paſſed in the Roman . 166. 
camp, the ardor of the ſoldiers, the pains: they | 
took, and the exerciſes by which they were pre- 
paring for battle, he was not a little anxious, and 
plainly perceived, that he had no longer to do 
with a Licinius, an Hoſtilius, or a Marcius, and 
that every thing was changed in the Roman army 
with the General. He redoubled his cares and 
attention on his ſide, animated the ſoldiers, ap- 
plied himſelf alſo in forming them by different 
exerciſes, added new intrenchments to the old 
ones, and ſpared no pains to cover his camp from 
In the mean time atrived the news of the New of + 
victory gained over the Illyrians, and of the wee ro, | 
taking of the King with his whole family. This % cum 
occaſioned incredible joy in the Roman army, and arriees. ' 
an extreme ardor amongſt the ſoldiers to ſignalize Liv. xliv. 
themſelves in the ſame manner on their ſide. 3% 35+ 
For it is common between two armies, that at in + 
different parts, for the one to be unwilling to give 
Place to the other in yalour and glory. Perſeus 
at firſt endeavoured to ſuppreſs this news: but the 
care he took to diſguiſe it, ſerved only to make it 
more publick and certain. The alarm ſpread 
univerſally amongſt his troops, and made them 
Fran wer" Orgy FE ROI PYRO I | 
It was at this time, that the Rhodian Ambaſſa- An baſu- 
dors came to make the ſame propoſal to Paulus 4er, from 
Emilius, which had excited ſuch great indigna- % Nadi. 
tion in the Senate at Rome. It is eaſy to judge in % 
what manner it was received in the camp. Some, camp... 
tranſported with rage, were for having them Liv. xliv, 
diſmiſſed with inſult. - The Conſul thought his 35: 
contempt. was better expreſſed, by telling them 
coldly, . that he would give them an anſwer in 
fifteen days. F T 
G 2 =_ 
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A. R. 58. To ſhew the little regard he had for the 


pe:5: 2% pacifick mediation of the Rhodians, he aſſembled 
Anilin: his counſel of war, to. deliberate upon meaſures 
d:liberates for entring upon action. Some were for en- 
upon the deavouring to force the intrenchments of the 
gr $f enemy upon the banks of the Enipeus : they de- 
Perſeus, Clared that the Macedonians, who had been driven 
Ibid, the year before from higher and better fortified 
places, could not ſuſtain the charge of the Roman 
Legions. | Others were of opinion, that Octavius, 

with the fleet, ſhould go to Theſſalonica to ravage 

the ſea-coaſt, in order to oblige! the King, by 

that diverſion, to withdraw part of his troops from 

the Enipeus for the defence of his country, and 

; thereby leave ſome paſs open. It is of great im- 
a 3 for an able and experienced General to 
at liberty to act according to the dictates of his 
own judgment. Paulus Emilius had quite differ- 

ent views. He ſaw that the bank of the Enipeus, 

as well by its natural ſituation, as the fortifica- 

tions that had been. added to it, was inacceſſible. 
Beſides 'which, he: knew, not to mention the 
machines planted on all ſides, that the enemy's 

troops were much more expert than his in diſ- 
charging javelins and arrows. To undertake 
forcing ſuch impenetrable lines, had been to expoſe 

the troops to ſlaughter; and a good General ſpares 

the blood of his ſoldiers, becauſe he conſiders 
himſelf as their father, and believes he owes them 

the ſame care as he does his children. | 

He therefore lay ftill during ſome days without 

making the leaſt motion. In all other times the 
ſoldiers, full of ardor and impatience, would have 
$cibio Na. murmured: but Paulus Amilius had taught them 


Pubium, prudence and fidelity were known to him, that 


© | there 
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ſituated upon the top of mount Olympu 5 that Ant. C 


this way was not of difficult acceſs, but that it was 
well guarded: Perſeus had ſent a detachment of 
five thouſand men thither. Paulus Emilius con- 


cCeived, that if this body of troops could be 
55 ſurprized by a ſudden and unforeſeen attack, it 


would perhaps be 1 800 to drive hore” out of that 
;Þbi and to ſeize it. 

The queſtion was to ame the hemyi and 
conceal his deſign. He ſent for the Prætor Octa- 
vius, and having opened himſelf to him, he 
ordered him to go to Heraclea with his fleet, and 
to take with him proviſion enough for a thoufand 
men for ten days; in order to make Perſens 


believe, that his intent was to ravage the ſea coaſt. 


At the fame time he made Scipio Naſica, the ſon- 


in-law of Scipio Africanus, ſet out with Fabius 


Maximus his ſon, then very young; gave them a 


detachment of five thouſand choſen troops, and 
made them take their route for the ſea wwards Wange 


Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, as 


had been propoſed in the counſel of war. When pe) 
they were arrived, Naſica imparted the orders oo 
had received to the principal officers. Afﬀoon - 


as it was night, they quitted the 'way towards 
the ſea, and advanced without halting towards 
Pythium over the rocks and mountains, conducted 


- by the Perrhæbian guides. They had concerted 


to arrive there the third day, and to attack the 


fort towards the end of the night. 


there was a way, which led to Pythium, a Place AR. 


«th 


— 


In the mean time Paulus AEmilius, to amuſe Paulus 


the enemy, and to employ him in ſuch a manner 
by preſent objects, that he might have no thoughts. 
of any thing elſe, the next day early in the morn- 


LEmilius 
amuſes 
Perſeus. by 
Sight fer- 


ing detached his light armed troops to attack the et ben 
Macedonians, who guarded the -entrance of the De banks 


3 were 


os the e of pans banks on each fide 7 


—_ 
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A. R. 584. were three hundred paces in depth from the top to 
Ant. C. 158 · the bottom, and the ſtream was above a thouſand 
broad. It was in this ſpace that the action paſſed 
in view of the King and the Conſul, who were 
each with their troops in the front of their camp. 
The Conſul cauſed the retreat to be ſounded about 
noon. The loſs. was very near equal on both 
ſides. The next day the battle began again in 
the ſame manner, and almoſt at the ſame hour: 
but it was warmer, and continued longer. The 
Romans had not only to do with thoſe, with 
whom they were engaged; but ſuſtained a ſhower 
of darts and ſtones diſcharged upon them by the 
enemy from the tops of the towers diſpoſed along 
the ſhore. The Conſul loſt abundance more men 
this day, and made his troops retire later. The 
third day Paulus Emilius lay ſtill, and ſeemed 
to intend to attempt another paſſage near the ſea, 
Perſeus did not in the leaſt ſuſpect the danger, that 
threatened him. get i 

Scipiorakes Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near 
Pythium, Pythium. His troops were much fatigued; and 
and opens he reſted them during the remainder of the night. 
_ * The Macedonian officers, who guarded: the pats 
Pit in at Pythium, were ſo negligent, . that nobody per- 
Emil, ceived. the approach of the Romans. Scipio, 
according to Polybius, found them aſleep, and had 
no difficulty to diſlodge them from that poſt. Moſt 
of them were killed : the reſt eſcaped by flight, 

and carried terror into the camp, | 
Perſeus Perſeus ſeized with dread, and apprehending 
guits the that the. Romans, after having opened themſelves 
Enigevs, that paſſage, would attack him in the rear, im- 


yon " mediately decamped for his greater ſecurity. He 


reſolved to afterwards held a great counſel upon the meaſures 
| hazard a it was neceſſary to take. The queſtion was to 
— know whether he ſhould ſtop before the walls of 
Pe!ydna, an adjacent and well fortified city, to cu 
| | | _ 
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the event of a battle, or divide his troops into the a. R. 584. 
places of ſtrength, and expect the enemy there, rc. 168. 
who could not ſubſiſt long in a country, which 
he ſhould take care to deſtroy, and which could 
ſupply neither forage for the horſes, nor proviſions 
for the men. This laſt method had great incon- 
veniences, and argued a Prince reduced to the laſt | 
extremity, without either reſource or hope; not to 
mention the hatred, which the ravaging of the 
lands, commanded and executed by the King in 
perſon, would excite againſt him. Accordingly 
the principal officers repreſented to him, that his 
army was much ſuperior to that of the Romans; 
that the troops were reſolved to do their duty 
well, being to defend their wives and children ; 
that being himſelf the witneſs of all their actions 
and fighting at their head, they would behave with 
. double vigour, and emulate each other in giving 
proots of their valour. Theſe reaſons reanimated 
the Prince, He retired under the walls of Pydna, 
eſtabliſhed his camp there, prepared to give bat- 
tle, forgot nothing for his advantage that the ſitu- 
ation of places would afford, aſſigned each their 
poſts, and gave all the neceſſary orders, reſolved 
to attack 5 Romans aſſoon as they ſhould ap- 
ear. 
: In the mean time Paulus Emilius having j join- Paulus _ 
ed Scipio's detachment, marched againſt the ene- — 
my in order of battle, keeping always along the — 9 | 
coaſt of the ſea, from whence the Roman fleet ſent';,;tle. 
him proviſions in ſmall barks. When he came in 
view of the Macedonians,” and had conſidered the 
good diſpoſition of their army, and the number 
of their troops, he halted: to conſider upon N 
he had to do. 
The place where Perſeus was incamped was an 
open level country, very proper for drawing up 
__ a body of a 21 Wi foot, as the pha- 
G4 lanx 
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lanx was. On the right and left were ſmall emi- 
nences, which being contiguous. to each other, af- 
forded a ſecure retreat to the light - infantry and 
troops armed with miſſive weapons, and gave them 
means to conceal their motions, and to ſurround 
the enemy by attacking them on the flanks. 
It was now the hotteſt part of the ſummer, and 
near noon. The Roman troops had made a long 
march, in a way full of duſt, and burnt up by 
the ſun. Their heat and wearineſs were evident; 
and at this time of the day, it was plain that 
both muſt increaſe. Paulus ÆEmilius reſolved 
therefore, for all theſe conſiderations, not to bring 
them to blows with an enemy. m, Wen and 


repoſed. 


But the deſire of fighting was ſo warm in both 
armies, that the Conſul had no leſs difficulty to 
elude the ardor of his own ſoldiers, than to repel 
that of the enemy. As they were not all drawn 
up in battle yet, he affected to order the Tribunes 
to repair each to his poſt, He ran through the 
ranks, exhorting his troops to do their duty well, 
And at firſt they demanded the ſignal with great 
eagerneſs, But inſenſibly, and in proportion as 
the ſun grew hotter, the air of their countenances 
appeared leſs animated, the tone of their voices 
grew fainter, and ſome of them, already fatigued, 
even leaned upon their ſheilds and javelins. He 
then openly. commanded the Captains of the le- 
gions to mark out a camp, and to poſt the bag- 
gage. The ſoldiers were rejoiced to find, that 
their General was not for leading them on to bat- 


tle tired and fatigued as they were. 


The Conſul had around him his Lieutenants, 


and the commanders of the foreign troops, a- 


mongſt whom was Attalus; who all approved his 


. deſign of fighting, as they ſuppoſed; for they 


did not * know his 9 When they ſaw 


he 
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he had changed his opinion, they all remained ſi- A. R. 584. 
lent. Scipio, whoſe courage and boldneſs were . 
much increaſed by his late ſucceſs on mount Olym- 
pus, was the only one who ventured to ſpeak, 
and to make warm inſtances to him. He repre- 
ſented, that the Generals who had preceded 
“ him, had given the enemy by their delays occa- 
„ ſton to eſcape out of their hands. That it was 
to be feared, that Perſeus would fly in the 
night, and that they ſhould be obliged to pur- 
« fuc him with great pains and danger acroſs the 
s impenetrable defiles of the mountains of Ma- 
cedonia, as had happened in the paſt years. He 
therefore adviſed him, whilſt the enemy was in 
„the open field, to attack him directly, and pot 
“to loſe ſo fair an occaſion of defeating him.“ 
Formerly, replied» the Conſul to Naſica, I aeg 
the ſame way of thinking as you have nom, and yr 
will: one day think as: do at preſent. I will give. _ 
you the reaſons for my conduct at another time; til! 
when, rely upon the prudence of an vid General. The 
young officer ſaid no more, well perſuaded that 
= Conſul had good reaſons for acting as he 
On ſaying this, he commanded, that the troops, 
who were at the head of the army in the view of 
the enemy, ſniould draw up in battle, and preſent | 
a front as with deſign to engage. They were dif- Haftati, 
poſed; according to the cuſtom of the Romans, Principes, 
in three lines. At the ſame time the pioneers, co- 159% 
vered by thoſe troops, were at work in forming | 
a camp. As the workmen were very numerous, 
the intrenchments were ſoon finiſhed, The Con- 
ſul then made his battallions file off gradually, 
beginning by the rear, which was next the work- 
men, and drew his whole army off into his in- 
trenchments without confuſion, diſorder, or its 
being in the enemy's power to prevent it. The 
ee | - King 


1 EMILITVs, Licinius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 583. King, on his ſide, after having continued in order 
Ant. C. 168- of battle during that day, made his troops alſo 
return into their. camp, not omitting to obſerve to 
them, that it was the enemy who _ declined 
fighting. 

It (a) was an inviolable rule with the 3 
whether they were to ſtay but one day or night in 
'A place, to ſhut themſelves up in a camp, and to 
fortify it well. They thereby avoided all inſult, 
and prevented all eee The ſoldiers conſide- 
red this military abode as their city: the intrench- 
ments ſerved them inſtead of walls, and the tents 
for houſes. In caſe of a battle, if the army was 
defeated, the camp ſerved it for a retreat and an 
aſylum; and if it was ys, it found there a 

place of reſt. 
Sulpicius When the Romans were ſafe within their winks | 
Gallus C. Sulpicius Gallus, Tribune of the ſecond legion, 
ous 2" who had been Prætor the year before, with the 
ar % Conſul's permiſſion, aſſembled the ſoldiers, and 
the R- informed them, that the ſame night there would 
mans. © bean eclipſe of the moon from the ſecond hour 
Liv. xliv. 4c of the night to the fourth, in order that they 
R in „ might not be terrified, as at a prodigy, by a 
Amyl. * phænomenon which happened at certain perio- 
| , dical times, from cauſes merely natural, and for 
« which reaſon it was eaſy to foreſee neics declare 
„it beforehand. That therefore, as they were 
not ſurprized at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun 
„ gand moon, becauſe both happened at certain 
„ known hours, no more than at the inequalities 
„which they were accuſtomed to ſee in the diſk 
* of the moon, which yas ſometimes ne and 


(a) Majores veſtri caſtra tentorium ſuum euique militi 
munita portum ad omnes caſus domus ac penates ſunt 


exercitus ducebant eſſe — Pa- Caſtra ſunt victori receptacu- 
tria eſt militaris hæc ſedes, lum, victo een Liv. 
vallumque pro mœnibus, & Xxliv. 39. 


HT. 4 s ſome» 
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ſometimes leſs; ſo they ought not to conſider . A. R. 584, 
< the darkening of that ſtar as a prodigious event, *. _ 
« which was occaſioned only by the ſhadow of the 
$ earth that hid it from our ſight.” 
This eclipſe, which happened in the night up- 
on the third or & fourth of Auguſt, cauſed Sulpi- 
cius to be conſidered by all the ſoldiers of the 
Roman army, as a man inſpired by the gods; and 
filled the Macedonians. with terror; as if it had 
been a prognoſtick of the ruin of the kingdom 
and of the whole nation. Nothing was heard in 
their camp but cries and mY till the moon 
' recovered its uſual light. 
The next day at ſun- riſe, Paulus Frailivs, 
who Was a very religious obſerver of all the cere- 
monies preſcribed in the ſacrifices, or who rather 
was very ſuperſtitious, applied himſelf in offering 
oxen to Hercules. He ſacrificed twenty, one after 
another, without being able to find any favoura- 
ble ſign in theſe victims. Ar laſt, in the one and 
twentieth, he imagined he ſaw one that promiſed 
him victory, if he only acted upon the defenſive, 
and did not attack. At the ſame: time he made a 
vow to ſacrifice an hundred oxen to that god, and 
to celebrate publick games in honour of him. ” 
Having finiſhed all theſe ceremonies of religion Pauly. ” 
about nine in the morning, he aſſembled the Emilia 
counſel of war. He had heard the complaints %, far 
which were wake of his flowneſs.in attacking the 4 rring 
enemy. He thought fit, in this aſſembly, to be battle. 
give an account of his conduct, eſpecially in re- wh xlive 
ipect to Scipio, to whom he had promiſed it. pj." * 
* His principal reaſons for not giving battle the 
* night before, were: Firſt becauſe the enemy's 
% army was much ſuperior in number to his own, 
* which he had been obliged to weaken conſide- 


* The HOW" may conſult Mr, Crevier's 5 0 Pl 30 upon book xliv. 


Livy, 
F | * rably 
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4. R. 584. rably by che great detachment neceſſary for 
c. vos. c guarding the baggage. In the ſecond place, 


would it have conſiſted with prudence to have 


&« engaged trovps quite freſh; with his, who were 


< exhauſted by a long and painful march, by the 


ce exceflive weight of their arms, by the ſcorch- 


«© ing heat of the ſun, and by the thirſt which 


„gave them great torment?” In the laſt: place, 


he ſtrongly inſiſted upon the indiſpenſable heceſ. 


ſity for a good General not to give battle: before 


he has a camp well intrenched behind him, which, 


in caſe of accident, may ſerve as a retreat for the 


Battle i 


at length 
giwen. 
Perſeus 
arfeated, 
and flies. 


Liv. xliv. 


40, 41 . 
Plut, 


army. . He concluded his diſcourſe with bidding 


them Prepare for a battle the ſame day. 


We here (a) ſee the difference bites the duty 


: af ſoldiers and ſubordinate officers, and that of a 
General. The firſt have only to deſire to fight 


and to act well in battle: but it is the General's 
part, who ought to foreſee, weigh, and compare 
every thing, not to reſolve without the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation. And often, by a wiſe delay of 


ſome days, or even of ſome hours, he ſaves an 


army, which an inconſiderate ardor _—_— have 
expoſed to the danger of periſhing. 
Though both ſides had reſolved to give battle, 
it was however rather a kind of chance that 
brought them to blows than the order of the Ge- 
nerals, who were not in haſte to engage on either 
fide. Some Thracian ſoldiers charged ſome Ro- 
mans on their return from foraging. Seven hun- 
dred Ligurians ran to the aid of thoſe foragers. 


The Macedonians made ſome troops advance to 
ſuſtain the e and the ee ſent 


(a) Diviſa- inter excrcitum 0 eee Lepits 


| duceſque munia. Militibus quam temeritate prodeſſe. Ta. 


re: duces proyidendo, conſul- a 


cupidinem pugnandi conveni- cit. Hiſt. iii. 20. 


* 
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to both ſides continually augmenting, the battle 2 R. N 
at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have loft the paß 
ſage, in which Polybius, and Livy after him, 
deſcribed the order of this battle. This makes 
me incapable of giving a juſt idea of it; what 
Plutarch ſays of it being quite different from the 

little that remains of it in Livy. _ | 
| The charge being given, the Macedonian pha- 
lanx diſtinguiſhed themſelves in, a particular man- 
ner from the reſt of the King's troops. Paulus 
Zmilius then advanced to the front, and found 
that the Macedonians, who formed the front of 
the phalanx, thruſt the tends of their pikes into the 
ſhields of his ſoldiers, ſo that the latter, whatever 
efforts they made, could not reach them with their 
ſwords; and at the ſame time he ſaw the whole 
front-line of the enemy had their ſhields joined. 
together with their pikes preſented. This ram- 
part of braſs and foreſt of pikes impenetrable to 
his legions, filled him with aſtoniſhment and 
dread. He often fpoke afterwards of the impreſ- 
ſion that terrible ſight made upon him, ſo as to 
give him reaſon to apprehend being defeated. But 
not to diſcourage his troops, he concealed his 
anxiety from them, and afluming a gay and ſerene 
aſpect, rode through all the ranks without helmet, 
or cuiraſs, animating them by his words, and ſtill 
more by his example. The General, above ſixty 
years old, was ſeen expoſing himſelf to fatigue 
and danger like a young officer. 
The Peligni, who had attacked the Mace 
donian phalanx, not being able to break it with 
their utmoſt efforts, one of their officers took the 
enſign of his company, and threw it into the midſt 
of the enemy. The ſoldiers upon thar ſprung for- 


be. people 7 Hoh, who, as allies, furnifoed the Romans with 
treeps 


4 9 


wards 
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A. K Se. wards like men in deſpair to avoid the ſhame of 


C.1 


* loſing their colours. Unheard of actions of va- 
lour in confequence paſſed on both ſides with dread- 

ful ſlaughter. The Peligni endeavoured to cut the 

' Pikes of the Macedonians with their ſwords, to 


force them to give way with their ſhields, to pull 


them our of their order with their hands, and to 
thruſt them aſide in order to open themſelves an 
entrance. But the Macedonians keeping cloſe or- 


der continually, and holding their. pikes in both 
hands, preſented a rampart of iron, and gave ſuch 
wounds to thoſe who advanced upon them, as pe- 
netrating their ſhields and armour, laid the boldeſt 
of the Peligni dead at their feet, who ruſhed on 
regardleſs of danger, like wild beaſts, ſpitting 
themſelves on their ſpears, and precipitating upon 
a death which they ſaw before their eyes. 
The whole front-line being in conſequence put 
into diſorder, the ſecond began to ſlacken and be 
diſcouraged. Paulus Æmilius ſaw with extreme 
grief, that his firſt troops had given way, and that 
the Romans did not dare to attack the phalanx. 


It preſented a terrible front covered with long 


ikes in cloſe order: and there ſeemed no means 


mee either for breaking or opening it. But at 


ength the inequality of the ground, and the great 
extent of the front of battle, not permitting the 
enemy to continue this front of ſhields and pikes 
every where, Paulus Emilius obſerved, that the 


phalanx of the Macedonians was forced to leave 


openings and ſpaces, and that it remained back- 


wards on one ſide, whilſt it advanced on the other. 
The Conſul, like an able General that obſerved 


every thing, and. who knew how to improve the 
occaſion the inſtant it aroſe, dividing his troops 
into ſmall parties, ardered them to throw them- 
ſelves into the void ſpaces in the enemy's line of 
battle, and to attack them no longer in a body 

=" 
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in PR but by. detached troops, and at different 4. R zar. 


Places all at once. 


This order, given ſo opportunely, ene 
the gaining of the battle. The Romans at firſt 
threw themſelves into the ſpaces, and thereby made 
the enemy incapable of uſing their long pikes. 
They took them in flank and rear where they were 
uncovered, The phalanx was immediately broke, 
and its whole ſtrength, which conſiſted ſolely 
in its union, and the effort it made in a body, 
vaniſned and was no more. When they came to 
fight hand to hand, or in ſeparate plattoons, the 
Macedonians with their little ſwords gave but 
weak ſtrokes. upon the ſhields of the Romans, 
which were ſtrong and ſolid, and: covered them al- 
| moſt from head to foot: and on the contrary, they 
- oppoſed only ſmall bucklers to the ſwords of the 
Romans, which were heavy and ftrong, and 
handled with ſpch force and impetuoſity, that they 
never diſcharged a ſtroke, that did not pierce, 
and break bucklers and armour in pieces, and 
make the blood appear. The phalanx being thus 
taken at diſadvantage, reſiſted but weakly, and were 
at laſt entirely broke and put to the rout. 

The King of Macedonia abandoning himſelf to 

his fear, had rode off full ſpeed from the begin- 
ing of the battle, and retired into the city of 
Pydna, under pretext of ſacrificing to Hercules: 
as "if, ſays Plutarch, Hercules was a god to receive 
the abject ſacrifices of cowards, and to hear im- 
pious vows : for it is not juſt that he, who dares 
not face an enemy, ſhould ' gain a victory: 
whereas that god received the prayers of Paulus 
Emilius favourably, becauſe he imployed victory 
ſword in hand, and . make himſelf W of it 
by fighting valiantly. | 
| It was in attacking the phalanx, that the grent⸗ 
eſt effort was made, and from which the 3 
2 oun 
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them. 
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4.8. found mot reſiſtance. And it was there alſo, that 
ern. Cato's ſon, the ſon-in-law of Paulus Emilius, af- 


ter having performed prodigies of valour, unfor- 
runately loſt his ſword, which had ſlipt out of his 
hand. On this accident, out of his ſenſes and in- 
conſolable, he ran through the ranks, and draw- 
ing together a body of bold and determinate 
young perſons, he fell with the utmoſt impetuo- 


ſity, and in a manner deſperate, upon the Macedo- 


nians. After extraordinary efforts and an horrible 
ſlaughter, he puſhed them, and remained maſter 
of the ground; when himſelf and his followers 


ſought. for his ſword, which was not found at 
laſt without great difficulty, under heaps of arms 


and dead bodies. Tranſported with this good 
fortune, and raiſing cries of victory, they threw 
themſelves with new ardor upon ſuch of the enemy 
as maintained their ground; fo that at length a 
body of three thouſand choſen Macedonians, who 
were the flower of the nation for ſtrength and cou- 
rage, was entirely cut to pieces, without one of 


them quitting their rank, or ceaſing to fight to 


their laſt breath. n 5 

After the defeat of this body all the reſt fled, 
and ſo great a number of them were killed, that 
the whole plain to the foot of the mountain, was 
covered with their bodies. It is ſaid, that on the 
ſide of the Macedonians above five and twenty 
thouſand periſned: the Romans loſt only an hun- 
dred men. (This ſeems very improbable; and 
perhaps there may have been ſome error in the 


cyphers.) They took eleven or twelve thouſand 


priſoners. | 1.25 

The cavalry, who had not acted in the battle, 
ſeeing the defeat of the foot, had retired, and the 
Romans in their fury againſt the troops of the 
phalanx, had no thoughts at that time of purſuing 


This 
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This great battle was decided in ſo ſhort a4-R. Sh. 
time, that it began about three in the afternoon, 
and victory declared for the Romans before four. 


The reſt of the day was paſſed in purſuing thoſe 


who fled, which was done ſo far, that the troops 
did not return till late in the night. All the ſer- 
vants of the army ran out to meet their maſters 


with great cries of joy, and lighted them with 


torches to their tents, where they had made illu- 
minations, and covered them with * feſtoons of 
ivy and crowns of lawrel. 


But in the midſt of this joy, the General was iris of 


in extreme affliction. Of the two ſons which he Paulas 


had in this battle, the youngeſt who was but ſeven- Eu: 
teen years of age, and whom he loved the moſt if — 
tenderly, becauſe he even then gave great hopes 2% does 
of his future merit, was miſſing. It was appre- not appear. 
hended that he was killed. The Camp was in a Liv. xliv. 
general alarm, and changed their cries of joy into Plat. 

a mournful ſilence. He was ſought for amongſt _ 
the dead with torches, but ineffectually. At laſt, - 
when it was late in the night, and every body deſ- 
paired of finding him, he returned from the pur- 


ſuit, accompanied only by two of his companions, 


covered with the blood of the enemy. Paulus mi- 


lius thought to have found him amongſt the dead, 


and did not taſte the joy of his victory till that mo- 
ment. He was reſerved for other tears and loſſes 
no leſs ſenſible. The young Roman of whom 


wie are ſpeaking, was the ſecond Scipio, who was 
afterwards ſirnamed Africanus and Numantinus, 


from having ruined Carthage and Numantia. He 


had been adopted by the ſon of Scipio Africanus. 15 


Di a, th: cuſtom of the the tents of Lentulus and ſeme 
| Ramans. Cæſar obſerwvesin the others covered with ivy, L. 


third boat of the Civil War, etiam Lentuli & nonnullorum 
that in Pompey s camp he found tabernacula protecta hederi. 


Vor. VIII. n 
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A.R. 755 The Conſul immediately made three couriers of 


5 diſtinction ſet out, (Fabius his eldeſt ſon was one 
of them) to EP the news of the 2 52 Pa {1 


SECT. IV. 


Perſeus flies pom Pella to Anphipo is; 5 "ow 
thence into the iſland of - Samothracia: be Conſul 
marches in purſuit of that Prince. ' Perſeus's lei- 
ter to Paulus Amilius. The Roman. fleet anchors 
at Samothracia. Evander "of Crete is. accuſed. 
and cited before the judges. The King cauſes bim 
to be killed. He contrives to eſcape; and is be- 
_ Trayed by Oroandes. He ſurrenders himſelf to Oc- 
tavius, who cauſes him to be carried to the Con- 
ful. Paulus Amilius receives bim and ſpeaks 
" milaly to him. Diſcourſe of Paulus Amilius 
to the young Romans. End of the war andof the 
kingdom of Macedonia. Fate of that Kingdom. 
News of the victory of Paulus AÆmilius brought 
1 Rome. Commiſſioners appointed: for Macedo» 
nia and Illyricum. Regulations in reſpett to thoſe 
tere new congueſts. Anicius, after having reduced 
Epirus, returns into Ihricum. Fromulgation of 
the new regulations concerning Tllyricum. Paulus 
Hmilius vifits the cities of Greece. He returns 
into Macedonia. He ſettles the affairs of that 
province in concert with the Commiſſioners. Young 
Scipio exerciſes bimſelf in hunting. Paulus Ami- 
lius gives magnificent games at. Amphipolis. His 
_ noble difintereſtedneſs. Epirus plundered. Paulus 
Emilius arrives at Rome, and after bim Anicius 
and Oftavius. The Senate decrees them a triumph. 
The ſoldiers of Paulus Amilius, at the infligation 
of Galba, combine to prevent his triumph. Speech 
of Servilius in favour of Paulus Æmilius. A tri- 
umph is granted him with unanimous conſent. He 
loſes two of % 17 * the one beſere and the other 
9 | of ter 


. 
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4ęſter bis triumpb. His ſpeech to the people. Per- 


ſeus is kept under a: guard with bis. ſon Alexander. | 
: Triumphs of Octavius pu Kade The Jn of 
ke Cop: ts ſet at literly, we.) 3911 38 5 


ERSE Us, 7 b defeat, loſt. no: time. 4 


in the night at Pella. Alarmed by the al moſt ge- fie: . 
neral deſertion of his officers, and courtiers, he did Fa te 
not think himſelf ſafe there, and ſet out the ſame "my po- 


ts, and 


night. for Amphipolis, carrying with him the g-;,23ence 


greateſt part of his treaſures. When he arrived ie Same- 


there, he ſent Deputies to Paulus Amilius with * 
Caduceus, to aſk permiſſion to make propoſals to 4%, 45. 
him. From Amphipolis he went to the iſland of Plut. 


Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of 


Caſtor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia 


opened their gates to the victor, . made their 
ſubmiſſion. 


The Conſul having ſet out * Pydna, dried, = Cenful 
the next day at Pella, the happy ſituation of marches 


Continuing bis flight from Pydna, he arrived ot bs 5 


which he admired. | The King's treaſures had been i pur fuit 


lents were then found three (three hundred thou- 46. Wire. 


| ſand crowns) which Perſeus had cauſed to ſet out Plut. 
for Gentius King of Illyricum, and afterwards: 


to be brought back. Paulus Emilius being in- 


formed that Perſeus was in Samothracia, repaired 


hipolis, to go from thence to that iſland. 


He advanced into the Odomantic country, beyond 


Strymon, and incamped at“ Sires. 
He there received a letter from Perſeus, whack 8 on 


vas preſented to him by three Deputies of no con- 7/4540 


ſiderable birth and condition. He could nat help Emilin. | 


aulus - 


ſhedding tears on reflecting upon the inconſtancy Liv. ly 
4 p 4. A1 


. 18 FI jak unknown 0 at the. evefern extremity 
of Es. | | 
H-2 of 


kept in this city: but only the three hundred ta- fb On; 


3 
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A. k. 584 of human things, of which the preſent” ſtate of 
Ant. C. 168. Perſeus, compared with what it had been juſt be- 
fore, gave him a very ſenſible example. But, 

when he ſaw the vi was . inſcribed in theſe 


words, King Perſeuf Yo the Conſul Paulus Aimilius, 
' Health, the ſtupidity of that Prince, in reſpect to 
his condition, fays Livy, ſtifled all ſenſe of com- 
. paſſion in him; and, though the ftyle of the letter 
was humble and ſuppliant, and ill ſuited the royal 
dignity, he diſmiſſed the Deputies without giving 
them an anſwer. What haughtineſs had theſe _ 
proud Republicans, who in this manner in an in- 
ſtant degrade and depoſe an unfortunate King! 
Perſeus then perceived what title he was from 
tthenceforth to forget. He wrote a ſecond letter, 
in which he only uſed his name without quality. 
Ile deſired, that Copmuſſioners might be ſent to 
him, - with wm he might treat: which was 
granted. This Wegotiation was ineffectual, be- 

a uauſe Perſeus on Me fide would not depart from 
his title of King, and Paulus Emilius on the 
bother inſiſted, that he ſhould ſubmit entirely to the 

+ diſcretion of the Roman Peopfiee. 
The Ro- During this time, the Prætor Octavius, who 
man. fleet commanded the fleet, had landed at Samothracia. 
| 3 He did not take Perſeus by force from that aſylum, 
* out of reſpect for the gods who preſided there; 
Liv. xlv. but he endeavoured by promiſes and threats to in- 
"x duce him to quit the temple and ſurrender himſelf 
to the Romans. His endeavours were ineffectual. 

EFuander A young Roman (called Atilius) either of his 
, of Urete it own head, or in concert with the Prætor, took 
acty/edand another method for drawing the King out of his 
_— aſylum. Having entered the Aſſembly of the 
ins Samothracians, which was then held, he ſaid to 
cauſes him them, 1s it with or without foundation, that your 
e be billes. and is ſaid to be boly, and throughout its whole ex- 
a / tent . 


\ g 1 
[ 
1 
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tent to be ſacred and inviolable ? Every body having A. K fz. 


declared the iſland” to be ſacred : Vyy, ' therefore, 
continued he, is an bomicide, contaminated with the 


blood of King Eumenes, ſuffered” to violate ſo auguſt $0 


and ſacred an abode ? © and whilſt all the ceremonies of 
religion are begun, by excluding from them thoſe whoſe 

hands are not pure, how can you ſuffer your temple .. 
1tſelf” to be defiled and profaned by the preſence of an 


infamous murtherer'? This accuſation regarded E- 


vander, who, as every body knew, had been the 
inſtrument of the aſſaſſination of Eumenes. ; 
The Samothracians in conſequence declared to 
the King, that Evander was accuſed of aſſaſſina- 
tion: that, according to the eſtabliſhed laws of 
their aſylum, he ſhould juſtify himſelf before the 
judges; or, if he was afraid to do ſo, that he 
| ſhould provide for his ſecurity, and quit the tem- 
ple. The King having ſent for Evander, ad- 
viſed him in the ſtrongeſt terms not to ſubmit to 
ſuch a ſentence. He had reaſon to give him this 
counſel, apprehending that he would declare, it 
Was by his order he had attempted this aſſaſſination. 
Accordingly he gave him to underſtand, that he 
had nothing left to chuſe, but to die by his own 
hands. Evander ſeemed to comply, and declaring” 
that he choſe rather to uſe poiſon than the ſword 
for that effect, he was ſolely intent upon making 
his eſcape by flight. The King being apprized of 
this, and fearing that the Samothracians would 
turn their wrath againſt him, as having ſaved the 
criminal from the - puniſhment he / deſerved, he 
cauſed him to be killed, This was profaning the 
aſylum with a new crime: but he corrrupted the 
principal magiſtrate with great preſents of money, 
who declared in the Aſſembly, that Evander had 
killed himſelf. . 1 


— 
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A-R. 534 The Prætor not having been able to perſuade 
ö 3 Perſeus to quit his —— was A ang | 
contrives prive him of all means of embarking and flying. 
2 7,0 . However, notwithſtanding all his precautions, 
3 Or. Perſeus ſecretly gained one Oroandes of Crete, 
d. Who had a merchant - ſhip, and perſuaded. him to 
Lir. xlv. take him on board with all his riches : they 
Plat. in àmounted to two thouſand talents, (that is, to a- 
Emil. bout three hundred thouſand pounds.) But, ſſp 
cious as he was, he did not diſpoſſeſs himſelf of 
every thing, and ſent only part of them, reſerving 
the reſt to be carried along with him. The Cre- 
tan, according to the knaviſn and deceitful cha- 
racter of his nation, embarked in the evening 
0 all the gold and filver ſent to him, and let Per- 
ſeus know, that he had only to come to the port 
at midnight with his children, and the people abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to his ſervice, - © . 
The time for the embarkation drawing nigh, 
Perſeus, with infinite difficulty, crept through a 
very narrow window, croſſed a garden, and went 
off through a ruined houſe with his wife and 
children. The reſt of his treaſure followed him. 
But what was his grief and deſpair, when he was 
informed, that Oroandes, with his rich freight, 
was already put to ſea ! It was neceſſary that he 
ſhould return to his aſylum with Philip his eldeſt 
ſon. He confided his other children to the care of 
Ton of Theſſalonica, who had been his favourite, 
and who betrayed him in his adverſity. For he 
gave them up to Octavius; which was the princi- 
Be furren- Pal cauſe that induced Perſeus to ſurrender him- 
der: bim- ſelf to thoſe, who had his children in their hands. 
Jef to Oc- Aſſoon as Octavius was maſter of the King's 
r perſon, he made him embark, in order to ſend 


5 | 1 
* him to the Conſul, to whom he had before given 


Conſul. advice of it. Emilius conſidering this event with 
Liv. xlv. Treaſon as a ſecond victory, immediately offered a 


6.7. 
Plat. 


- 


facrifice 


% 
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Lie! Jonſuls. . 


 Acrifice to the gods; and having aſſembled the 4. C. 763 
council, after having cauſed Octavius's letters to wy 
be read in it, he ſent Q. AÆlius Tubero, his ſon- 
in-law, to meet the King, ordering all the reſt to 
continue with him in his tent, and to wait his 
coming there. Never did ſight draw more peo- 

Ple together. Syphax, many years before, had 

een brought priſoner to the Roman camp. But 

| beſides his not being comparable to Perſeus either 
in his own perſon, or the dignity of his nation ; he 
was? then only an aſſociate in the war of Carthage, 
as Gentius was in that of Macedonia: whereas 
Perſeus was. the principal in the preſent war, and 
was not only highly important in his own perſon, 

- but by the remembrance of his father, grandfather, 
and the many other Kings whom he reckoned 
either amongſt his anceſtors or . predeceſſors, a- 
mongſt whom Philip and Alexander, who had 
ſubjected the univerſe to the Macedonians, made 
the greateſt figure. oy e CET a 

Perſeus arrived in the camp, in black robes, 5 / 

. attended only by his ſon. He could not move Æniliu, 
forwards for the great crowd that preſſed to ſee receives 
him, and ſtopped the way, till the Conſul ſent a pi. 
his Lictors to clear it and open him a paſſage to wich 
his tent. Paulus Emilius roſe up, 185 ordering favour. = 
every body elſe to continue fitting ; he advanced Liv. xlv. 
ſome ſteps to meet him, and offered him his hand. Plat ; 
That Prince was for throwing himſelf at the feet 
of the victor, and for embracing his knees; but 
the Conful would not ſuffer it, and raiſing him up, 
made him fit down oppoſite to thoſe who formed 

the aſſembly. _ £1 V. 
le began by aſking him * what cauſe of diſ- 
content had induced him to undertake a war 
« againſt the Roman People, that expoſed him- 
« ſelf and his kingdom to inevitable ruin,” As, 
inſtead of the anſwer which every body. expected, 


— 
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A.R. e the King kept his eyes upon the ground, and ſhed 
en — Heakiog, Ba Zmilius continued 

as follows. If you had aſcended the throne in your 
carly youth, I ſhould be leſs ſurprized at your having 
been ignorant of what weight it was to have the Ro- 
man People for your friends or enemies. But rei, 
had part yourſelf in the war which your father ma 
. againſt us, and remembring the treaty of peace, 
with which it was followed, and of which we have 
on our fide obſerved the conditions with the utmoſt 
 feriftneſs , how could you chuſe rather to be at war 
than at peace with a people, whoſe valour in the one 
and fidelity in the other you bad experienced ? Per- 
- ſeus making no more anſwer to this reproach, than 
to the firſt queſtion: In whatſoever manner, re- 
ſumed the Conſul, theſe things may have happened, 
either through error, to which every man is liable, 
threugb chance or the inevitable decrees of fate, 
take courage. The clemency with which the Roman 
People have acted in reſpeti to many Kings and States, 
cught to inſpire you, I do not ſay only with ſome hope, 


but an almoſt aſſured confidence, that they will treat 


you in a manner with which you will have reaſon to 

be pleaſed. The conſequence will ſhew what we 
958 are to think of this ſoothing promiſe. LL IS 
: 5 He ſp6ke this in Greek to Perſeus; then turning 
 "Zx:ilins towards the Romans, and reſuming the Latin 
ro the tongue: You ſee, ſaid he to them, à great example 
young Re- of the inconſtancy of human things. It is princi- 
Tt Is ally to you, young Warriors, that I dire this 
diſcourſe. The uncertainty of what may happen to 
us from day to day ought to teach us not to behave 
with priae or violence to any one whatſoever in proſ- 
| perity, and not torely too much upon our Preſent good 
fortune. The proof of true merit and true courage 
, neither to be too elate in goed, nor too much 
avjected in bed, fortune. Paulus Emilius having 
gSumilted rae affembly, give Tubero the care of 
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the King's perſon. He made him ſup with him 46. 768. 
that day, and give orders that he ſfiould be treat- | 
ed with all the honours his preſent, ſtate would ad- 
mit. He afterwards diſtributed his troops into 
winter- quarters, the greateſt part to Amphipolis, 
and the reſt into the neighbouring cities. | | 
Thus terminated the war between the Romans Ed f the 
and Perſeus, after having continued four years ebe 
and thus ended a kingdom, which had rendered Hande 
itſelf ſo famous both in Europe and Aſia. Per- Macedonia 
ſeus had reigned eleven years. He was reckoned Liv. Iv. 
the * thirty-ninth King from Caranus, who was bid h 
the firſt that had reigned in Macedonia. So im- 
1 a conqueſt coſt Paulus Æmilius but fifteen 
AA ee e ee e | 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very ob- Fate of the 
ſecure till the time of Philip the ſon of Amyntas. #inz4m f 
Under that Prince, and by his great exploits; it Macednia 
made conſiderable acquiſitions, however not be- 
yond the bounds of Europe: it took in part of 


"Thrace and Illyricum, and acquired a kind of 


dominion over Greece. The ſame kingdom after- 
wards extended into Aſia; and during the thirteen 
years of Alexander's reign, it ſubjected all the 
provinces, that formed the vaſt empire of the 
Perſians, and extended itſelf on one fide as far as 
Arabia, and on the other to India, which were 
then conſidered as the extremities of the world. 
This empire, the greateſt of the earth, being di- 
vided or rather torn into different kingdoms after 
Alexander's death by his ſucceſſors, who each 
uſurped their part of it, ſubſiſted in Macedonia 
during ſomething more than an hundred and afry 
years, till it was entirely ſubverted by the arms o 
the Romans. And thus ended the ſo much boaſt- 


* Livg, as we have him, thecypher, The chronicleof Ex» 
| fays the twentieth, But there ſebius ſay; the thirty ninth. 
undoubtedly muſ be a fault in " 
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A.. gsf ed exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 


*, — admiration - of - the univerſe, or, more 


frantic ambition that ever was. £1 
News of Paulus Emilius, immediately after the battle, 
the victory in which Perſeus had been defeated, had ſent De- 
% Paulus puties to Rome to carry thither the news of his 
Amilius victory. Long before their arrival, and only the 


carried to 


Fan. fourth day after the battle, whilſt games were cele- 


brating in the Circus, a rumour had ſpread, that 


a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and that 
Perſeus had been defeated. This news occaſioned 
an univerſal clapping of hands with cries of victo- 
ry throughout the Circus. But, when the magiſ- 
rates, upon ſtrict enquiry, had found that this 


report had neither author nor foundation, this falſe 


and ſhort-lived joy ceaſed, and left behind it only 
' a tacit hope, that it was the preſage of a victory 


either already gained, or which ſoon would be 


The arrival of the Deputies ſome days after 
made Rome eaſy. They brought advice, that 
. Perſeus had been entirely defeated, that he was 
flying, and that he could not eſcape the victor. 
The people's joy then, which had been ſuſpended 
hitherto, now broke out immoderately. The De- 
puties read a circumſtantial account of the battle, 
firſt in the Senate, and afterwards in the Aſſem- 


bly of the People. Publick thankſgivings and 


ſacrifices were decreed, and all the remples were 
immediately filled with perſons of all ages and 

ſexes, who went thither to thank the gods for the 
glorious victory, which they had vouchſafed to 
grant the Commonwealth. Some time after news 
was brought of Perſeus's being taken; which 
raiſed the publick joy to the higheſt pitch. New 
thankſgivings and ſacrifices were decreed. © 


4 2 1 vs 


pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the example of the moſt vain and 
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7 5 to interrupt what palates- to „ Macedonia, 
| as Paulus ÆEmilius, I omit ſome facts to which 
I ſhall return. | 
After the election of 4 new Conſuls at 3 
the command of the armies in Macedonia was 
continued to Paulus Aimilius, and in Illyricum to 
Lucius Anicius: ten commiſſioners were then ap- Commi/3- 
pointed to regulate the affairs of Macedonia, and oners ap- 
tive for thoſe: of Illyricum: the whole to be er 
tranſacted in concert with the Generals. Though F er | 
the perſans choſen for this commiſſion were ſuch, cm. 2 
whoſe prudence might be ſafely relied upon, it Regula- 
was believed, that the importance of the affair re- 7 made 
quired, that it ſhould be maturely diſcuſſed in the N — 2 
Senate, in order that the plan might he laid down bebe nee 
for the Generals, and that they might have no conqueſts. = 
more to do than to put the laſt hand to it. wy "9h 
It was previouſly to all other things decreed, e 
« that the Macedonians and Illyrians ſhould re- | 
“ main free, in order to make known to all na- 
“ tions, that the end of the Roman arms was not 
«to enſlave free people, but to deliver them 
6 from ſlavery; ſo that ſome might always re- 
«tain their liberty under the protection of the 
« Roman name; and others under the govern- 
is ment of Kings, might be treated by them with 
eater moderation and equity out of conſidera- 
ce tion for the Romans: or that, if war ſhould 
* ever ariſe between ſuch Kings and the Roman 
e People, the nations might know, that the 
* eyent of thoſe wars would be e to the 
[ Roquzin, Lon libenty to them. 


t; 
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A. K. 535. 4 The Senate alſo aboliſhed the duties upon the 

e . „ mines, and revenues of certain countries: be- 
i cauſe thoſe taxes could only be levied by the 
<« miniſtration of tax-farmers, commonly called 
« Publicans; and wherever thoſe farmers were 


< ſettled, one thing of two. neceſſarily happened. 
«cif they were commanded to Hog the people 


e with lenity, thoſe taxes were reduced almoſt 
<«< to nothing: if they were permitted to uſe ri- 


* gor and ſeverities, that was either to licence or | 


_« 'command the oppreſſion and ruin of the peo- 
e ple. The Macedonians themſelves might have 
« been impowered to levy them: but it was 


e judged, that the handling of the publick money 


always inriching thoſe who had it, it would be 
« an occaſion of envy and diſcord between them, 
« and continual matter of ſedition. Therefore 


<« the beſt method ſeemed abſolutely and for ever 


eto ſuppreſs them. 


They decreed that there ſhould be no — 


© council of the whole nation in Macedonia, leſt 


the inſolent multitude ſhould make the liberty the 


Senate gave them, degenerate into a pernicious 


& licentiouſneſs, which liberty could not be falu- 


« tary, but whilſt ufed with moderation. Ma- 
« cedonia ſhould therefore be divided into four 
c regions, of which each ſhould have its parti- 
% cular council, and ſhould pay half the taxes, 
4 uſually paid the Kings, to the Romans.” And 
indeed, this partition of a State into four parts 
very much weakened its power, and ſeems a con- 
ſequence, but on this occaſion wiſe and equitable, 


Anicins, of that — principle of government, Divide and 


7 5 


. Thoſe appoimed for Myricum ſet out firſt, and 
returns in- repaired thither immediately. The Proprætor 
e Thi. Anicius had entered Epirus with part of his army. 
Lir. xly. That country, as we have related above, had em- 


26. braced 
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braced the party of Perſeus * and it was now to be 
ſubjected to the Romans. The city of Phahotum 


ſurrendered firſt to the Romans, and moſt of the 


reſt did the ſame. That of Paſſaron at firſt re- 


fuſed to open its gates. Two of the principal Foe OG 
lace, who in concert  with'Cepha- _. 
lus had made the whole nation take arms againſt - 


tizens of that 


the Romans, rightly perceiving, that they had no 
pardon to hope, in order to bury themſelves in 
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* 


the ruins of their country, perſwaded the inhabi- 


tants to make head again Anicius, exhortin 
them to prefer death to ſlavery. Nobody dar 


to open their mouth againſt two men, whoſe pow- 
er was abſolute. Theodotus, 4 young citizen of 


much as the Romans. bat phrenzy bas ſeized 


illuſtrious birth and rank, had the courage to 
ſpeak in oppoſition to them, not fearing them ſo 


you, ſaid he to his countrymen, and induces you to 


involve ſo many innocent perſons in the puniſhment. 
of two criminals ? I have often heard. of. private 


perſons, who have died generouſly for their country; 


theſe two are the only men to this day, who have be- 


lieved that their country ought to periſh for them, © 


and with them. Let us rather open our gates to the 


Romans, and ſubmit to a power, to whom the whole. 
univerſe is ſubjected. The two authors of the re- 


volt ſeeing that the multitude followed this young 


citizen, attacked the neareſt poſt of the enemy, 
and preſenting themſelves to their ſwords, found 


the death they ſought. The city immediately 


ſarrendered to the Romans. Cephalus in that of 
Teemon acted almoſt in the ſame manner, and 
had the ſame fate with thoſe I have Juſt mentioned: 


after which the Romans met | with no farther re- 


ſiſtance. Anicius having reduced Epirus, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters in the moſt . 


commodious places, returned into Illyricum. 


4 * 


He 
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2 — He there found the commiſfioners of Rome at 
Promelga: Scodra, the capital of the country, who commu-. 
tion of the nicated to him the Senate's orders. After Anicius | 
_ regu- had conſulted them, he called an aſſembly of the 
— Illyrians, and having aſcended, his tribunal, he 
Dunn, declared, that the — 5 and People of Rome 
Liv. ibid. granted che Wyrians liberty, and that the garriſons 
ſhould evacuate all the cities and citadels of the 
country aſſoon as poſſible, As to ſome countries, 
which before and after the war had declared for 
the Romans, to their liberty was added an exemp- 

tion from all taxes: the reſt were diſcharged from 
half they before paid to King Gentius. Mhyricum 

was divided into three regions or parts, each ot 
which had ifs peculiar Paß council and . 
ſtrates. After having eſtabliſhed this form of — | 
vernment there, he returned to his Anger dane 
| at Paffaron in Epirus. | 
pen, Before the commiſſic oners for Macedonia arrived | 
Anilius there, Paulus Emilius, Who was at leiſure, re- 
viſits the ſolved, during the autumn, to viſit the moſt fa- 
ern, mous cities of Greece, and to ſee with his own. 
Liv. xly. eyes things of which all the. world talked without 
27, 28. knowing them. Having left the command of the 
Plut. in camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he ſet out with a very 
mil. ſmall train, accompanied by his ſon young Scipio, | 
and Athenæus brother of King Eumenes.. 

He eroffed Theſſalia to 80 to Delphi, the maſt 

famous oracle of the univerſe... The multitude 

and riches of the preſents, ſtatues, vaſes, tripods, 

with which che temple was filled, ſurprized him 
extremely. He there offered a ſacrißce to Apollo. 

On ſeeing a great ſquare pillar of. white ſtone, on 
which a golden ſtatue of Perſeus was to be 
ps he ordered his own to be ſet upon it, ſay- 

, That the e * to give 1 is the 

rl. | clk 
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At Lebadea he ſaw the temple of Jupiter, ſur- 4. * 
named Triphonius, and tlie entrance of the cave 
into which thoſe deſcended, who conſulted that 
* oracle... He, offered a ſacrifice to Jupiter and to _ 
the goddeſs Hercynna. She was believed to be te | 
daughter of Trophonius, TT OTIS | | 


. ” 


. 


At Chaleis, he had the cutiofity to fee the Eu- 
ripus, and. all that is ſaid of the Ebbipg and flow- _ 
ing of the ſea, which are much more frequent here, 
than any. where elſe, and entirely irregular.” 
From thence he went to the city of Aulis, 
from which port in former times ſet out the famous 
fleet of Agamemnon. He viſited the temple of 
Diana, upon whole altar that King of Kings ſa- 

' crificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain an hap- 
py voyage from that goddeſs. © 
ca, where the prophet Amphilochus.was honoured 
as, a. god, he repaired. to Athens, a city famous 
tor its- antient grandeur, which preſented to his 
view abundance of objects capable of exciting and 

, gratifying his curioſity, the citadel, and ports, the 
walls which. joined the port Piræus to the city, the 
arſenals, the monuments. of great Captains; and 
laſtly, the ſtatues of gods and heroes, in which 

the workmanſhip far excelled the riches and va- 
riety of the materials. He did not forget to offer 
a ſacrifice to Minerva, the tutelar goddeſs of the 
„ ied nr A e Ee, 

Whilſt Paulus Emilius was in this city, he aſk- 

ed the Athenians for an excellent philoſopher to 

compleat the education of his children, and a 

ſkilful painter to deſign the ornaments of his tri- 
umph. They immediately caſt their eyes upon 

Metrodorus, who excelled both in philoſophy and 


h aracte is fpokenof in the Antient Hilary. Book K. 


- | | . paint- 


F . 
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1 8 585: painting. We ſee here what attention the great 
c 167. men of antiquity had to the education of their 
children. The ſons of that Roman General had 
taken the robe of manhood, as the youngeſt, 
afterwards known by the name of the ſecond Sci- 
pio Africanus, was then ſeventeen years old. He not- 
withſtanding thinks of placing a philoſopher with 
them, capable of forming both their minds for the 
ſciences, and their hearts for moral virtue, which 
of all ſtudies is the moſt important, and however 
the moſt neglected. Paulus Emilius, after hav- 
ing found in the perſon of Metrodorus the trea- 
ſure he ſought, quitted Athens well ſatisfied. 
He arrived in two days at Corinth. The ci- 
| tadel and Iſthmus afforded him a curious ſight: 
The citadel of prodigious height, and abounding 
with waters ſupplied by an infinite number of 
ſprings; the Iſthmus, which by a very narrow 
tract of land ſeparated two adjacent ſeas, the one 
on the weſt, and the other on the eaſt, 
Sicyon and Argos, two very illuſtrious Cities, 
were the next on his way; then Epidarus, Teſs 
opulent than the two others, but well known from 
the famous temple of Æſculapius, where there then 
was an infinite number of rich preſents, offered by 
diſeaſed perſons in gratitude for cures they ima- 
gined they had received from that gde. 


. 


Sparta was not diſtinguiſhed by the magnifi- 
cence,of its buildings, but the wiſdom of its laws, 
canoe „„ 

_- Having paſſed through Megalopolis, he ar- 
rived at Olympia. He there faw abundance of 
things worthy of admiration : but when he caſt 
his eyes upon the ſtatue of Jupiter, (which was 
the maſter- piece of Phidias) he was as highly. 
ſtruck with it, ſays Livy, as if he had ſeen that 
god himſelf ; Jovem veluti præſentem intuens, 
oa motus 
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| motus anima eſt, and he cried out, hi Jupiter of A, R. 885. 
Puhidias is the very Fupiter of Homer. Accords es Te 

ingly full of veneration, as if he had been in 

the: Capitol, he offered 4 r ſolemn ſacrifice 

bete than any here de. d adi. 


When * had thus . 7 K Paulus 


without: inquiring what each place had thought un AZ milizs 


reſpect to Perſeus, to avoid leaving the allies un- 1 le ang 
der any anxiety, he returned to Demetrias, - He © 4. 
had met a body of tolians on his way, 
2 to inform him of an horrid bur com- 
mitted upon the principal perſons r nation. 
He ordered them to meet him at Amphipolis. 
Being informed, that the ten commiſſioners had al- 
ready paſſed the ſea, he quitted all his other af- 
fairs; and went to meet them at Apollonia, only 
one day's, journey from Amphipolis. He was 
very much ſurprized to meet Perſeus there, whom 
his guards ſuſfered to go from place to place with 
great liberty; for „uch he afterwards. warmly 
reproached Sulpicius, to whoſe: care he had con- 
fided the keeping of that important priſoner. He 
then put him into the hands of Foſtumius, as 
well as 4 ſon Philip, with orders to guatd him 
better. As to his daughter and ſecond ſon, be 
cauſed them to be brought from Samothracia to 
Amphipolis, where he ordered all the care to be 
42 of chem, chat ſuited their birth and con- 
1t10Nn. 
When the day arrived, on wbich he had Steel In concert 
ten-of the principal citizens to attend him at Am- % 75 


phipolis, with all the publick regiſters whereſoe- fr, . 


ver depoſited, and all the Ki 
2 himſelf on his tribunal in t 


money, he regulates 


the ided of Hemer, [is highly for majefly of the , is much Pbipolis. 


or” ator of ae, 3 be; 1 more re fer oe” = * og . _ 


vol. VIII. ee pam ti 


he affairs 
midſt ok; * _— 


. To y orgy þ avell e 1 # ls; conceived ed all the 1 | 
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Aat. C. 167: of the Macedonians" around them, had been ac- 


Officers with their rods and axes, 
to their eyes and ears, and capable of intimidating 
not only conquered enemies, but even allies of the 
Commonwealth, ſtruck them with ſurprize and 


cuſtomed to the ſplendor of their Kings, the 


Lictor, who kept off the crowd, the Herald, 


who cited perſons before the re and the 
all objects new 


terror. Paulus Emilius having cauſed ſilence to 
be made, repeated in Latin what the Senate, and 
himſelf with the ten Commiſſioners had regulated 
in reſpect to Macedonia: and the Prætor Octavius 
who was preſent explained the n to the aſſem- 
bly 1 in the Greek tongue. 

The principal articles were: That the Ma- 
« cedonians ſhould be free, ſhould retain their 
« cities, lands, and laws, and create new magi- 


* ſtrates every year. That they ſhould pay the 


Romans half the taxes they had paid their 
Kings: (Plutarch makes this moiety amount to 


* an hundred talents, chat is an hundred thouſand 


„ crowns.) That Macedonia ſhould from thenee-, 
* forth be divided into four regions, or cantons, 
« each of which ſhould have its own council, 
« wherein all affairs ſnould be finally determined. 
„The capital cities, where the aſſemblies of each 


„ canton were to be held, were for the firſt Am- 
. phipolis, for the ſecond Theſſalonica, for the 


<« third Pella, and for the fourth Pelagonia. It 
c was in theſe four cities, the people of each 
government had orders to aſſemble by their 


* deputies, carry in their taxes, and elect their 


©« magiltrates.” None were allowed to contract 


. marriages, or buy lands or houſes out of their 
0 own diſtrict. They were prohibited to work 
din the mines either of gold or ſilver; only thoſe 
V of braſs and iron were abandoned to their in- 
N 8 b LTP . . 
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duſtry; and thoſe who employed themſelves in A N. 585. 
e them were taxed only, half what they uſually ages Lada 


paid the King. They were alſo” prohibited to 
e uſe foreign ſalt, and either to cut themſelves, 
c or ſuffer others to cut, wood proper for build- 
ing ſhips.” The diſtricts, bordering upon bar- 
e barous nations, (as all were except the third) 
© were permitted to keep ſtanding troops upon 
D . on TION Lots 

Theſe regulations, which were promulged in 
full aſſembly, made different impreſſions upon 
the hearers. The article of liberty and that of 
the diminution- of taxes, gave the Macedonians, 
who little expected them, extreme pleaſure. But 
they conſidered the partition of Macedonia into 
different regions, which were no longer to have 
any commerce with each other, as tearing a body 
in pieces by ſeparating its members, which only 
live and ſubſiſt by their mutual aid and ſupport of 
each other. 1 N Mis Cont ee eg err POS? 


7 


* *# . 


The Proconſul afterwards gave the tolians Liv. atv. 


the audience he had promiſed them. I ſhall 31. 
ſpeak of it elſewhere. After an interval which 
was paſſed in other affairs, a ſecond general aſ- 
ſembly of the Macedonians was held, to ſet the 
new government on foot. At this time he cauſed 
the names of the principal perſons of Macedonia, 
whom it had been reſolved to remove to Italy, 
with ſuch of their children, as were above fifteen 
years old, to be publickly read. This order, 
which at firſt ſeemed rigorous and cruel, was af- 
terwards acknowledged tobe neceſſary to the li? 
berty of the people. (a) For none were named 
(e). Nominati ſunt enim divites alii, alii quos fortunz 


Regis amict purpuratique, du- non equarent, his ſumptibus 


ces exereituum, præfecti na- pares: Regius omnibus victus 
vium, aut præſidiorum; ſer- veſtituſque: nulli civilis ani- 
vire Regi humiliter, aliis ſu- mus, neque legum neque li- 
perbs iwperare aſſueti: præ- bertatis æquæ patiens. Liv. 

doo * 8 1 2 | 45 Rs in 
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A. R. 385. in this liſt except the great Lords, Generals of 
. 65. armies, Captains of ſhips, wich all who had exer- 
ciſed offices, or been employed in embaſſies; in a 
word, all the officers, conſiderable or not, Who 
had been accuſtomed to make their court ſervilely 
to the King, and to command others with pride 
and inſolenee. In this number were included the 
very rich and powerful perſons of themſelves; 
and others, who being much inferior to them in 
birth and fortune, affected to equal, and even ex- 
ceed, them in luxury and expence: both living 
almoſt like Kings as to their tables and equipages. 
Such kind of men would not eaſily have been re- 
duced to lead a quite different life, in which li- 
berty makes all the citizens equal, and every body 
without diſtinction is alike ſubject to the laws. 
All theſe had orders to quit Macedonia, and go to 

Italy upon pain of death. 
The regulations made by Paulus: Ztmilius Foe | 
Macedonia, were ſo wiſe, and ſoJudiciouſly con- 
', _- - certed, that they feemed intended not for enemies 
conquered by force of arms, but for faithful allies, 
with whom there was entire reaſon to be ſatisfied; 


an uſe, which alone proves what may have been 5 


weak and defective in laws, during à long ſeries of 
years, found nothing to correct in theſe inſtituted 
by this wiſe magiſtratde. 
Young Sei- Whilſt Paulus Amilins was employed in 1 "theſe 
pio __—_ important cares, Scipio his ſon, whom age did 
— not yet permit to ſhare in them, amuſed himſelf 
<iſes of the in the exerciſe of hunting, of which he was my 
chace. fond. Macedonia ſupplied him abundantly w 


Tolyb. in what was neceſſary to gratify his inclination; be- 


Excerpt. 


p. 161. cauſe hunting, which was the uſual diverſion of i its 


Kings, having been ſuſpended for ſome years on 
account of the war, game of all kinds abounded 
very much: Paulus Æmilius, intent upon pro- 
curing his nt innocent pleaſures, to n | 

>” Ns - 
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fk ſuch as reaſon forbade, gave him entire li- 4. R. 5 * 
berty to take that of hunting during the whole * 
time that the Roman troops remained in the coun- 
try after the victory he had gained over Perſeus, 
The young GE employed his leiſure in this 
exerciſe ſo ſuitable to his age, and he had no leſs 
ſucceſs in this innocent war, which he declared a- 
e the beaſts of Macedonia, than his father had 

ad in that he had made 1 5 5 eee of 
the country. © | 

Paulus Zmilius himſelf made f mes ad thews M. . 


ſueceed his ſerious occupations, for which he had cen, gn | 


deen long preparing, and to which he had taken — 
care to invite all the moſt conſiderable perſons in J, Fal, 
the cities of Aſia and Greece. He made magni- AZmiliue. 
ficent ſacrifices to the gods, and gave ſuperb feaſts; Flut. in 
finding in abundance where with to ſupply ſuch mil. 
great expences in the King's treaſures, but only in 3. 1. 
himſelf the good order and fine taſte that prevailed 32 
in them. For, having ſo many thouſands of peo» 
ple to receive, he ſhewed ſo juſt a d ee and and 
ſo exact a knowledge of what was due to them 
all, that every one was lodged, placed, and 
treated according to Fe and merit, and there 
was not one who had not reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with his politeneſs and humanity. The Greekks 
could not ſufficiently admire that evem in Games, 5 
a thing unknown before amongſt the Romans,. 
he ſhould introduce ſo much exactneſs and * 
cernment; and that a man, employed in the 
eſt affairs, ſhould. not. neglect the leaſt decorum " 
p in ſmall ones. tet Downey e 
He had (cauſed all the ſpoils, which be did not 
think fit to carry to Rome, to be piled up together, 
bows, quivers, arrows, javelins, in a word arms 
of all Kinds, and had ranged them in form of 
trophies. Wich a torch i in his hand 1 ſet fire to 
| _- "a" them 
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4.3. 8g. dem gilt birnſelf, and he principal officers after 
ne, him. ac 51 


He next e to — view of the ee on 
an higher place prepared for that purpoſe, all that 
was richeſt and moſt magnificent in the booty he 
had taken in Macedonia, and which was to be 
carried to Rome: rich moveables, ſtatues and 
paintings executed by the greateſt maſters, - vaſey 


oſ gold, ſilver, braſs, and ivory, which in mag- 


nificence ſurpaſſed all that had ever been: een of 


tte kind even in the palace of Alexander. 


Nl if+ |; 


But the greateſt ſatisfaction Paulus Emilius re- 
; ceived from this | magnificence, and which moſt 
ſoothed his ſelf- love, Was to ſee, in the midſt of 
ſo many curious things, and ſights capable of at- 
tracting the eye, that nothing appeared ſo won- 
derful and ſo worthy of attention and admiration, 
as himſelf.) And when ſome expreſſed their ſur- 
prize at the fine order that appearrd at his table, 
he ſaid (a) pleaſantly, that the ſame genius which 
was neceſſary in drawing up an army, was alſo ne- 
ceſſary in diſpoſing a feaſt; the one for rondering 
an army formidable to an enemy, and the other 
for making an nen ende bo: the 
gueſts. 

His difintereſtedneſs and- magnanimity Mend no 


GD leſs praiſed than his magnificence and politeneſs. 
SE milius 


pdos _ e) juſdem eſſe qui vincere bello kept. Liv. 


For he did not ſo much as ſee all the gold and 
ſilver found in the King's treaſury, and which a- 
mounted to very great ſums, but he cauſed it to 
t into the hands of the Quæſtors, in order to 
be aid up. He only ſuffered his ſons, who loved 
ſtudy, to keep the books of Perſeus's library. The 
young Lords of thoſe: times, and thoſe who, were 
ended a gay to Sommandt een up not ex- 


(a) Volgs en ipſius ferebuine, & canviyium inkiruere & 


preſs 
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preſs contempt for ſtudy, nor believe it either 1 A. R. 38x. 
0 2 thy of, their birth, or uſeleſs in the profeſſion © — 
| arms, »_ 


Paulus Agmilivs in ibis: 455 rewards of 
ee gave only a ſilver cup of five pounds 
weight to his ſon-in-law; Tubero. It was the ſame 
Tubero, Who with ſixteen perſons of his family, 
lived on a ſmall piece of land, which ſufficed for 
their ſubſiſtence and ſupport. This cup was the 
firſt piece of plate that — the houſe of the _ 
Ali; and it was ſtill neceſſary, that virtue 2 N 
honour ſhould introduce it into that little 15 
family, worthy indeed of being called the e 
and temple of poverty. If Paulus Æmilius, 
when maſter of the immenſe treaſures of Perſeus, 
had converted a part of them to inrich himſelf, 
could it be alſo ſaid, that virtue and honour had 
introduced thoſe riches into his houſe? He was far 
from ſo ſhameful and infamous a proceeding. 1 
call it ſo after Cicero, who declares, (a) that ava- 
rice is the moſt ſhameful of all vices, eſpecially 
in thoſe who are charged with the government of 

a State; and that to make ſo noble an employ- 
ment the means of gain, is not only the moſt in- 
famous, but the vileſt and moſt criminal of all 
things. He had ſaid before, ſpeaking of Perſeus, 
that nothing had entered that General's houſe, 
except the immortal glory of his virtue. Et hic 
nihil domum ſuam preter memarians nominis ſempiter- 
nam delulit. | 


When Paulus Amilius had a all the rich Epirus 
ſpoils of Perſeus embark in order to be carried to f/under-d 


4 


Baue! in the en of Cn. n and had re- 44% 


3 Nullum vitium tetrius e e FT? non 

quam avaritia, præſertim in modo turpe eſt, ſed ſceleratum 

1 rempublicam gu- etiam & nefarium. Goda 11 
nantibus. F _ 77. 3 
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Aiwe, Joxrus, Conſuls. 


Ant. C. 167. Rate of the Greeks, and after having exhorted 


| alſo ſent Scipio Nafica and Fabius his ſon with 
part of his troops to ravage the country ol the | 
Hips, which had aided that Prince, | 


the Macedonians not to abuſe the liberty which 
the Romans had granted them, and to preſerve. it 
by good government and unity, he ſet out fot 
Epirus, with a decree of the Senate, which or- 
dered him to let his ſoldiers. plunder all the ciries 
of that country, that had revolted againſt the 
Romans, and eſpouſed the King's party. He had 


Wpen i the Nomen Genen arriviede in Beem 


he thought it neceſſary to act with caution in exe- 


cuting his commiſſion, that his deſign might not 
be foreſeen. He ſent officers into all the cities, un- 


der pretext of withdrawing the garriſons, in order 


that the people of Epirus might enjoy liberty as 


well as the Macedonians. © And this is called 
dence! At the ſame time he ſignified to ten of the 


principal citizens of each city, that on à day 


An hundred and fifty thouſand men were made 


fixed they fnould bring all the gold and ſilver, 
that were in the houſes and temples, into the pub- 
lick places, and he diſtributed his cohorts into all 


the cities, in order to ſeize thoſe ſums, and to 


guard them ſafely. On the day fixed, the gold 
and ſilver was brought early in the morning into 


- the places, and delivered to the Roman officers, 


and at ten of the clock, the ſignal having been 
given, all the reſt was plundered by the ſoldiers. 


ſlaves. After e plundered to the number of 


ſeventy cities, the walls of them were demoliſhed. 
All the ſpoils were ſold, and out of the ſum, to 


which they amounted, each foot ſoldier had about 


five pounds, (w kendred denarii) and each of 
the horſe ten. This violent execution ſhews, that 


the. Romans knew the maxims of -conquerors, 


cruel 


all the affairs of Macedonia, he took his 


\ 
4 
— 
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cruel when they are to eſtabliſh their ſway, which 4. R. 535- 
is ſafe in being afterwards made ur potente by che OE 
wiſdom and lenity of their government. 
After Paulus Emilius, contrary to his dispo 
tun; which was mild and humane, had cauſed 
this decree to be executed, he marched towards 
the ſea” to the city of Oricum, made his wWwhole 
army embark, and repaſſect into Italy. Some days 
after, Anicius having aſſembled the reſt of the 
Epirots and Acarnanians, ordered the principal 
perſons of them, vhoſe ſentence was reſerved 
for the judgment of the ed to Tallow: him 
into lraly. Of. 25617 -0. 0) 
Paulus Emilius being arrived at — 3 of P. Ry | 
the Tiber, went up that river in the galley of King lius ar- 
| Perſeus, which was of fixteen benches of oars; and "vans 
in which were diſplayed; not only the arms taken, after LON 
but the rich ſtuffs and the fine purple carpets found Aaicius 
amongſt the plunder. All the citizens went out to an O- 
moet this galley, accompained it in crowds along I i. ws. ibid. 
the ſhore, and ſeemed to anticipate the honours © 3 4 
of a triumph, which the Proconſul had no" vell 
deſervec . BL 12 10 | 
Some days after arrived Anicius a6 ORavitis The Senate 


wich the fleet. The Senate decreed them all three decrees 


triumphs, and ordered C. Caſſius to engage the mw 

Tribunes of the People in the name of the Senate 

to propoſe the Jaw, or uſual 'decree in the hike 

caſes, to impower thoſe Generals to retain the title 

of command for the N ſhould enter the city 

in triumph. (ay Envy commonly neglects infe- 7 
rior merit, and aims its venom at that which is 2 = 

greateſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed. | Anicius and Galba's 

4 avius found no obſtacle to their triumphs — 2 
Paulus Amilius, to whom they would have been , 


aſhamed to compare chemlelves was * e e 7riumph. 


005 nos. unt mein fn: ad n fermd/tundit: 35.36. 
| oppoſed, 


122 


#110s, Juxius, Conſuls. 


A. R. 58g. oppoſed. That General had made his ſoldiers ob- 
Arc. 167. ſerve. the ſevere diſcipline of the antient Romans. 


The part of the plunder which he had promiſed 


—— was infinitely. ſhort. of their expectations; 
and if he had fully Taishied, their avidity, he muſt 
have abandoned all the King's treaſures to them. 
The army of Macedonia in conſequence was diſ- 
poſed to expreſs little zeal for their General in the 
aſſembly which was upon the point of being held 
for paſſing the law. But Servius Galba, as a Tri- 

bune of the ſecond legion, and who was perſonally 
the enemy of Paulus Emilius, had prejudiced his 
legion againſt him, and by their means engaged 


the whole army to be preſent in the aſſembly, and 


to be revenged of a cruel and avaricious General, 


In rejecting the law propoſed for his triumph. 
e called the ſtrictneſs, with which Paulus 


Emilius had cauſed the diſcipline to be obſerved, 


. cruelty, and his care in preſerving the riches of the 


conquered country for the publick treaſury, ava- | 


. * rice. Such diſcourſes however made a great 


impreſſion. upon the ſoldiers: and their diſcontent, 
which aroſe from their inſatiable avidity, injured 
the excellent qualities of their General, to whom 


f 4 however they were all forced to do juſtice within 


themſelves, by acknowledging the i Petiority of 


his merit in every reſpect; © 1 


On the day of the aſſembly, * a * was 
upon the point of being decreed him unanimouſly, 
Galba - ſeeing that. nobody offered to oppoſe a 


law, which did not ſeem to admit any difficulty, 


came forwards, and ſaid that particulars having a 
digt to ſpeak for or againſt Laws propoſed, he 


demanded, that the affair might be deferred till 


next day, | becauſe it was already paſt two in the 


afternoon, |; and the four remaining hours did not 
ſuffice for deducing all the reaſons he had to alledge 


. the triumph of Paulus Emilius. The 


Tribunes 


et Junws, Conſuls. 


Tribunes having ordered him to ſpeak immediate A. R. 225 155 N 


ly, if he had any thing to ſay, he began a long 
diſcourſe full of injurious expreſſions and re- 
proaches; the end of which was to animate and 
incenſe the ſoldiers, by exaggerating the cruelty of 
the Generals in reſpect to them, and giving them 


to underſtand, that if all of them in concert re- 


jected the law, they would teach the great perſons 
of Rome by that firmneſs of behaviour to treat 
the troops with leſs rigour than they did. In 
this manner he took up the reſt of the dax. 
The next day, the ſoldiers came in ſo great a 
number to the aſſembly, it was almoſt impoſſible | 
for the other citizens to enter it to give their 
ſuffrages. The firſt Tribes abſolutely rejected the 
propoſal of the triumph. The Senators upon that, 
highly enraged, that Paulus ZEmilius ſhould be 
denied an honour, which he had ſo well deſerved, 
and alarmed beſides by a conſpiracy, which was 
upon the point of ſubjecting the Generals to the 
Kidiers, and of rendering them the victims of 
their licentiouſneſs and avarice, made a great noiſe 
in the aſſembly. After the tumult had been 
appeaſed, M. ie who had been Conſul, and 
had killed three and twenty enemies, who had 
challenged him, in ſingle combat, deſired the 
Tribunes to begin the deliberation again, and to 
permit him to ſpeak to the People. This being 
granted, he explained f to ere eee 
effect. 


* it ſeems: 7% me, that: we. may: now more Speech of 
| Sow everiknow the. great ability of Paulus Æmilius 8 — 


in the art of war, fence baving an army to command „ 
fo inclined to licentiouſneſs and revolt, be has known ; 


how. to keep it within the bounds of duty, and-to per- Liv Ale. 


form with it ſuch great and glarious actions. But 
what ] cannot conceive, is, that after having ex- 

prejes jo lively and ha a 19, and —_ * 
: , . #6an 


Eros, Junivs, Conſuls. 

8;. thankſgivings to tbe gods on only the news of the vic 
* tory gained in Macedonia, now that this victor) is in 

a manner ſet before your eyes, by the preſence of the 
General, to wwhom you are indebted; for it, you appear 
indifferent, and inclined to refuſe tbe ſame 64 the 
bonours ond acknowledgment you owe 
difti nguiſbed a protection. 

Could one have believed; that Mera: was | fark | 
perſon at Rome, that could diſlike: triumphing over 
the Macedonians, and that the perſons ſhould be the 
very ſoldiers of Paulus AEmilius, who ſought- to ob. 
ſcure the glory of their victory. But what" com- 
plaints then do they make of their General? He has 
obliged us, ſay — to guard our poſts with extrem 
ſeverity. He has made our. ſentinels and rounds do 
their duty with more rigour than any of thoſe obo 
commanded before bim. He bas exadted from us more 
| affiduity in fatigues, than bad been required before, 
being every where in perſon, and affording us no re- 
. Taxation." © And laſtly, having it in bis power 10 
inrich us by the ſpoils. be took, be has choſe rather to 
keep the King's treaſures to adorn bis triumph, and 
20 ceuſe them afterwards to be carried into the Publick 
Treaſury. Don would be afpamed, ſoldiers, to e. 
preſs: your ſelves in theſe terms. Theſe however are 
the only reproaches you can make your General, and 
tbe only reaſons" you _ to oppoſe mw honour Rome 
* for granting bim. 1 frerrtodq 
But do not deceive b e I is not 
Naka Amilius that your refuſal will hurt. A fri- 


- | amph can add nothing to bis glory, univerſally" ac- 
ba- knowledge '@s it is, and confirmed by ſo many noble 
7 +, exploits. It is the Roman People tbemſetves, it is the 

whole Commonwealth, you injure. Jou muſh" not 
imagine, that à triumph is a particular, a private 
ceremony. It i an honour common to the whole na- 


tion. ' Have'the many triumphs over the Gauls, Spa- 
| re Carthaginians, rendered only: the Generals il 
* 4 Iuftrious, 


Ax lbs, Jes Conſuls“ = 12 
Iuftrious, tobe conquered thoſe nations? Has not the . K 5; 
greateſt + Wo Fane glory been whey _ abe A e 


Tri i n :t 21 
Can prom Je i a more delightful ſhettarle, Ws — b 
feen confiderable number of Generals f armies, ęreunt 
Lords,” and Perſeus himſelf with bis abiidren; Per-. 
ſens, the" moſt illuſtrious: and moſt opulent "King ef 
Europe, all laden with chains, walk before the cha- 
riot, and almoſt under the feet of tbe triumpher ? 
And this is the delightful ſcene, the Hining glory, of 
which a malignant g Tobonrs" to bs roms 10 
Rome. #1633 | 
© Inftead of theſe Peony — are Nene * 
an infamy for the Roman People, which will for 
ever ſully their renown,” in caufing them to be conſi- 
 dered as enemies to true merit. And at the ſame time 
you do an irreparable injury to the Commonwealth. 
For what Roman will endeavour to imitate Scipio, of 
Paulus Aimilius in 4 city, which repays the maſt 
important e * ts Generals: _ with en 
titude? > 
But I am in the wrong, Biene ts are to all | 
of you ſentiments ſo remate from your charatter, and 
the condu#F you have hitherto obſerved. So black and 
criminal a' conſpiracy can only be the effet# of the ba- 
tred: and phrenzy of ſome particulars, the perſonal - 
enemies of Paulus Æmilius. The ſuffragts you are 
this inſtant going to give, and which: I aſſure myſelf 
cannot but be in his favour, will fully juſtify you. 

This diſcourſe made ſuch an impreſſion upon 7;;umph 
the ſoldiery, that upon the Tribes being called gr P. 
upon again to vote, they unanimouſly. decreed * 17 5 

Paulus Æmilius a Triumph. The merit of this — bo 
General having thus prevailed over the malice and conjent = 
jealouſy of his enemies, he triumphed over Perſeus Liv. al. 

and Grey. © + e een e three r a. * 
008 | | 


__ ; 
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A. R. 58 5 
Am. C. 167. 
Triumph 
of P. - 
milius. 
Flut. 
Liv. xlv, 


40. 


Aulus, Juxrvs;: Conſuls. 

The triumph of which we are ſpeaking far 
exceeded all which had hitherto been ſeen at 
Rome, either for the greatneſs of the conquered 
King, the number and excellence of the ſtatues 
and paintings expoſed to view in this ſnew, or the 


immenſe ſums carried into the publick treaſury. 


A circumſtantial deſcription of this pomp may be 
ſeen in the little tract upon Triumphs inſerted in 
the preceding volume. Theſe ſums were ſo con- 


ſiderable, that the citizens paid no more taxes till 


the time of Hirtius and Panſa, who were Confuls 
the year after Cæſar's death. 

It is eaſy to conceive how much the ſi ght of fo 
powerful a King. as Perſeus; reduced to ſo humbled 
a ſtate, accompained by the Queen his wife, and 
followed by his children bathed in tears, muſt 


have excited the compaſſion of the ſpectators. 


P. uni- 
tins loſes 
tabo of bis 
children. 
Liv. xlv. 
40. 

Plut. in 


Emil. 


That Prince had deſired Paulus Emilius not 
to exhibit him for a ſhow to the Roman People, 
and to ſpare him the indignity of being led in 
triumph. Paulus Emilius anſwered coldly: The 
favour be aſks of me is in bis un power; he can 
grant it to bimſelf. What he intended on theſe 
words wants no interpretation. 

When the pomp arrived at he fie of the capi. 


tol, the priſoners were carried, res to — 


to the publick priſons. 

Paulus Zmilius gave an hundred bed te each 
foot ſoldier (about fifty ſhillings) twice as much 
to the Centurions, and thrice to the horſe. 

For the reſt Perſeus, laden with chains 400 led 
thro? the city before the chariot of the victor, was. 
not the only one, who in thoſe days afforded a 
great example of the inconſtancy of human things. 
Paulus Zmilius,' in the midſt of his triumph, all 
glittering with gold and purple, gave alſo a proof 


of it, no leſs ſad and affecting. Of the four ſons 


which he has, the two by his firſt wife, Fabius : 
and 


Eu rus, Jodtog? Conti | 1 | 


and o, had been adopted inch tw other A. R. 
2 Of the two ur oe Br he had by his e 
ſecond wife, and kept in his houſe to be the heirs 
of his name, fortunes, and glory; the youngeſt 

died at 1 years of age, five days before his 
triumph, and the other, who was fourteen, was 
taken off three days afterwards. Every body was 
ſenſibly touched with the affliction of that unfor- 

tunate father, whoſe ſucceſſes and joy were mixed 
5 ſo along: a loſs and ed cruel a ſubject of 

ie 
l ſome days, bet red to the afſcrndly of His Speech 
the People, to give an account of his ſervices, # the peo- 
according to the uſual cuſtom, and made a ſpeech 14, 5 
worthy of a true Roman. © Though my triumph and * 
the funerals of my children, which have ſerved ali kat. 
ternately as ſights for you, cannot have ſuffered uon 
io be ignorant either of the good ſucceſs of | my Conſul- 
ſhip, or % fate of a family twice ſtruck from 
heaven in ſo ſhort a ſpace; permit me, | however, 
Romans, to relate to you in few words, the happineſs 
of the Commonwealth, and the misfortune of my 
houſe. - Having ſet out from Brunduſium, at ſun-riſe, 
J arrived three. hours after at Corcyra with my whole 
feet. Five days after I offered a ſacrifice to Apollo 
at Delphi" for myſelf and my armies by land and ſea. 
From Delphi T arrived in five days more at the' camp, 
took upon myſelf the command of the army, and after 
Having reformed ſome abuſes which were a great ob- Es 
ftacle to ſucceſs, I advanced within fight of the enemy. 
But finding that it was neither poſſible to force the 
75 King in his intrenchments, nor to bring bim to a bat- + 
| tle,” I ſeized the fort and defiles of Pythium notwith-. 
ſtanding” the troops which guarded 177 marched 
detvn 5 that means into the plain, forced Per ſous ls a 
battle, gained it,” reduced his whole e kingdom into Jub- 
Jellion ta the Roman People; and laſtly, terminated 
a war in Cr days, which had 2 three 


years, 


| 
N 


Aulus, W Conſals 


TTY Years, and xwbich the preceding Confuls had conduRed 
167 in ſuch a manner, that the laſt always tranſmitted it 


to bis ſucceſſor more difficult and dangerous than it 
was when be came to the command. The. ſucceeding 
events have. been no_ leſs fortunate. All the. cities 
that had been ſubj eds 10 Perſeus ſurrendered. I 
all the treaſures of that. Prince. 1 afterwards made 
bim priſoner in the temple of Samothracis, where 
the gods ſeem to have put bim into my hands with bis 
 chilgren. | It was at ibis time, Judging myſelf, that 
fortune was too favourable to me, I began to appre- 


bend ber inconſtancy. I was afraid, that ſbe would 


lay ſome. ſuare for me at ſea, when I ſhould bave em- 
barked to carry the rich ſpoils of Macedonia with 
my viclorious army ta Italy: for it is at ſea" that 


fortune ſeems 10 exerciſe ber ſway with moſt power. 


But our voyage was entirely good : the treaſares and 
my troops arrived at. a goed port in Italy. There 
ſeemed nothing farther for me to aſe of | the gods. 
However, Ne perſuaded, that it is often-after ber 
maſt ſignal favours, that = tales pleaſure in 
evidencing ber malignity, I implored of the gods, 
that they. would let fall the ills, which ſuch great 
proſperity ſeemed to denounce, rather upon me than up- 
on the Commonwealth. (a) At preſent therefore the 
funeral: of my children, as if to. deride human-proſ- 
perity, having bappened before and after my triumph, 
1 bave room 1 hope that ſo diftinguiſhed a diſaſter in 
my family bas acquitted. the Commonwealth-in the fight 
| of the gods, and leaves it nothing farther to fear on 
their part. Perſeus and myſelf have been . equally 
ſpectacles to: matking, 40 inſtrust all mortals, how 


little. they . ought to. rely. upon their preſent felicity. 
There is however agreat di ee between, uu. Re- 


NESS laune en, ef dibrium — 3 


fortanam publicam mea tam duobus funeribus liberorum 


inſigni calamitate ſpero; 4 (> wo meorum eſt e Liv. 
— meus, velut 


duced 


2 10s, * ius, Conſite. 


thiced as well. 45 bis, children into captivity, he has f. 
 Jeen them drapged before him in triumph :. .but after-"* 
ward be r the, conſolation to ſee tbem alive . 
well. And for me, who have triumphed over Per 
Jens, a \ftill more unfortunate father than him, 


prin aa we funeral of one of my. ſons, in my: cha- 


rot to aſcend to the Capitol, | and deſcended from cate 5 5 


itbience: almoſt anly.10' ſee. the | other expire, before my. 


cyes. Thus; of fout ſons with, mbom 1 was. ola V _ 


raunded, not one remains ibat bears my name, the © 
too firſt 2 paſſed by adoption into other families. 


But your good fortune and the publick felicity, con- 


ole ine for. nn loſſes, and the ſolitude to which m N 
houſe is num reduced. This diſcourle full of force... - ... 


and conſtancy touched the hearers more, than if he 
had endeavoured to move their. compaſſion by de- 
ploring his misfortune i in a Fa and mournful 
tone. | 


However foals N, e rand be e 


misfortunes of Petſeus, he could do nothing more lpt under 
for him; than to cauſe him to be removed from d at 

Alba with 
the publick priſon into a more commodious place. ;;, „ 
He was carried by order of the Senate to Alba, 4lexazger. 


where he was guarded and ſupplied with money, Liv. ibid. 


moveables, and perſons to ſerve him. Moſt au- $7: 
thors ſay, that he deſtroyed himſelf by abſtaining 
from food. He had reigned eleven years. Ma- 
cedonia was not reduced into a province till ſome 
years after. 

Of the tliree (children of Perſeus, ted, his 
daughter and eldeſt ſon, who was called Philip; 
and who was his only fon by adoption; and his 
brother by birth; did not live long: His young- 
eſt ſon, called Alexander, by a fate ſtill more un- 
happy than captivity and death itſelf, was reduced 
to work with his on hands for the means of life: 
and afterwards, as he had learnt the Latin tongue, 
he became a regiſter under the magiſtrates of the 

Vol. VIII. , «.  W- _ city 


Plat. - 


ys is, Junivs, Conſuls. 
R: 585 city of Alba. What a fall was this for the ſon 
e 107 of the greateſt King upon earth, and what exam- 
= 3 be more capable of humbling human 
pride? © | 
es Triumphs were alſo granted to Cn. Octavius. 
FO. and L. Anieius: to the firſt, for the ſucceſſes: at 
us and A. Tea;. and to the other, for the conqueſt of Illyri- 
— ny cum. In this laſt triumph, King Gentius was led 
"a - "before the victor's chariot with his wife, children, 
brother, and many of the incipel perſons of his 


nation. 
he ſon f Cotys, King of Thrace, fone to demand his fon, } 


Coty: is Who had been impriſoned after having been ſed in 


ent hene triumph. He excuſed himſelf for his attachment 


to hin. th the intereſts of Perſeus, and offered a conſide- 


rable ranſom for the young Prince. The Senate, 
Without accepting his excuſes, replied, that hav- 
ing more regard to his ſormer ſervices than his re- 
cent fault, they returned him his ſon, without ac- 
coepting a ranſom. That the Roman People did 
not ſell their favours, and choſe rather to leave the 
value of them in the hearts, and to the gratitude 
of thoſe they obliged, than co re a 1 chat 
would diſhonour them: SWIRL 


THE 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


H I 8 book contains more than the ſpace 
* ar and twenty years. It includes 

| cipally a ſeries of affairs Which aroſe 
from * 2 7 the Romans with Perſeus, the 
beginnings of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, the 
2 Pani Fay and the deſtruction of Corinth. kt 


$ECT: L 


began, font by the Senate into Egypt. Thy 10 
out of their way to Rhodes. In confequence of ' 
thay diſcoarſe, all who had declared for Perſeus 

- agginſt the Romans are put to death. Haughti- 

0 ob of Popilius : Anſwer of King Ates bu. 

Keturn of the Ambaſſadors to Rome. © Embaſſies 

e the Kings of Syria and Egypt to Rome. Ma 
55 927 fon of Maſiniſſa, comes Ambaſſador to Rome, 

Hue is received there very honourably, Honours 
paid to his brother Miſagenes. The Freedmen are 

all reduced into a fingle Tribe. Embaſſy of At- 

talus to Rome. He hearkens to the wiſe: remon- 
ſtrances of Stratius bis phyſician. . The Rhodians 

| are ill received at Rome. Harangue of their Am- 

 Baſſadors. Cato declares 22 favour of the Rho- 


dians. 


Liv. xliv. 


i 
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 dians, The Senate's anſwer. The alliance of 
Rome is at length granted to the Rhodians, La- 
mentable complaints of the Atolians to Paulus 
Amilius. They do not obtain juſtice. The credit 
and inſolence of - the. Were of Rome increaſe 

extremely. Uijuſt and cruel policy of the Romans. 
The Achaians, ſuſpected of having AM Perſeus, 
are ſent to Rome, baniſhed, and diſperſed into 

different cities. The Achaians ſend ſeveral depu- 
tations to Rome in favour of the exiles, but al- 
ways ineffefiually. The exiles are at laſt ſent home 
o. their own country, Great friendſhip | bet Ween 
| Scipio the younger and Polybius. Meanneſs of ſoul . 


of Prefs. e de hiftory.” 


A. R. 584 221 N the preceding book we have: bee cher Pto- 

Hubei wy * | lomy Euergetes and Cleopatra his ſiſter, being 
dors ſent 4 yvigorouſly attacked by Antiochus the illuſtrious 
the Senate. King of Syria, had ſent Ambaſſadors to the Ro- 
znto E2ypt. mans to implore their aid. The Senate moved 
with the extreme danger in which Egypt was, 


Polyb. and beſides convinced, that it was not for the in- 


Legat go. tereſt of Rome to ſuffer Antiochus to aggrandize 


. himſelf ſo much, reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to 
put an end to the war. C. Popilius Lænas, C. 
Decimius, and C. Hoſtilius, were cha ed with 
this important affair. They were inſtructed to go 
firſt to Antiochus, and afterwards to Ptolomy; 
to declare to them from the Senate, that they muſt 
ſuſpend all hoſtilities, and put an end to the war: 
and that, if either of the two refuſed, the Ro- 

man People would no longer conſider him as 
their ally. Knowing that the danger was ur- 
gent, three days after the reſolution taken in the 

Senate, they ſet out from Rome with the Ambaſ- 
Jagncegf Egypt. 


7 er 
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After having ſtopt ſometime in the iſland, of A: 534 
Delos, they reſumed their route. When they ar- 73 Am- 
rived, at the port of Loryma in Caria, oppoſite to,52/advr; 
Rhodes, the principal perſons of the Rhodiars 2% 70 
came to them, and earneſtly deſired them to come, Iv. xlv. 
to Rhodes; repreſenting to them, that it was im- 10. 
eee for the ſafety and honour of their Repub - 
ick, that they ſhould know from themſelves what 
had been done hitherto, and what ſtill actually 
paſſed at Rhodes, in order that they might inform 
the Senate of it, and undeceive them in reſpect to 
the falſe reports, which might have been ſpread 
againſt the Rhodians at Rome. The Ambaſſa- 
dors long refuſed to ſtop: but the Rhodians preſ- 
ſed them ſo ſtrongly, that they at length conſented 
to their requeſt. e Sorter © ws 
They went therefore to Rhodes, where it was Is con/e- 

neceſſary to make new inſtances to them, in order 9#ence of 
to induce them to come into the aſſemdly. — 7 
the manner in which they ſpoke there, increaſed c,;; 544 
the alarm of a people already trembling inſtead of declared 
abating it. Popilius reproached them with all, r Perfus 
that their Republick, or even every particular a- 1 * 
mongſt them, had either done or ſaid againſt the are can- 
intereſts of the Romans, ſince the war had been ed to 
declared againſt the King of Macedonia; the 4 
whole with a countenance glowing with rage, and ©. 
the tone of an accuſer, which was natural to him, 
and made them befides perceive the wrong they 

had been guilty of, and the diſcontent of the Ro- 
mans. For they judged from the indignation of 
a 2 ſingle Senator, who had no perſonal cauſe of 
anger againſt them, of the diſpoſition of the 1 
whole order in reſpe& to them. C. Decimius, the 
ſecond of the Ambaſſadors, ſpoke to them with 
more moderation. For, in reſuming the diſcourſe 
of Popilius, he faid, © that moſt of the faults, 
s with which they were reproached, ought to be 

990! | RE IL 73 
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A. R, ga attributed, not to the People of Rhodes in ge- 
c. ds. 4e neral, but to ſome incendiaries who had ani- 
* mated them againſt the Romans. That thoſe 
« ſycophants, whoſe tongues were venal, had 
« dictated decrees full of extravagent praiſes of 
<« the King of Macedonia, and charged their 
« Ambaſſadors with ſenſeleſs orders, which could 
te not but occaſion the Rhodians as much repen- 
< tance as confuſion, and of which the puniſh- 
ment would undoubtedly fall upon the guilty.” 
He was heard with great applauſe, and in conſe- 
quence of what he had opened, a decree was paſ- 
ſed immediately, by which all, who ſhould be con- 
victed of having ſaid or done any thing in favour 
of Perſeus, ſhould ſuffer death, But moſt of thoſe 
who were within this caſe, had either quitted the: 
city, when the Romans entered it, or had volunta- 
tarily Killed themſelves. The Ambaſſadors ſtayed 
only five days at Rhodes, and immediately depar- 
How Aletanding tt ͤ monft te 14am cy ad 
Haughti- They arrived there, when Antiochus was pre- 
15% of Pe- paring to beſiege it. They went to meet him at 
8 Eleuls, a town ſituated a ſmall quarter of a league 
. from the city. The King ſeeing! Popilius, whom 
be had known particularly at Rome, whilſt he 
was an hoſtage, offered him his hand as an old 

friend. The Roman, who conſidered himſelf no 

longer as a private perſon, but in a publick cha- 


rafter, defired to know, before he received his 


civility, whether he was ſpeaking to a friend or an 
enemy of Rome. He preſented him the decree 
of the Senate, and bade him read it. Antiochus, 
after having done ſo, ſaid, that he would delibe- 
rate upon it with his council, and give him his 
anſwer. Popilius, inraged that the King ſhould 
talk of delays, drew a circle upon the ſand round 
that Prince with a little ſtaff, which he had in his 
hand; and aſſuming the haughty air, and ſevere 
. Fs | tone 


Anais; Lrenirvs, Conſuls. Be: 
tone that were natural to him; 19 you: 9 this 4. 


Prams give me the e am 1d 
| from yon e the Senate. The King, 


carry back 
daſhed at ſo haughty a. proceeding, a a mo- 


33 


A. 12 


ments reflexion, replied bumbly :; 7. 20ill do what 
the Senate: demands. Popilius — offered him his 
hand as the friend and ally of the Commonwealth. 


What haughtineſs of ſoul (a) what inſolence of 
language was this! This Roman, with à few 


words, terrifies che King of Syria and ayes the, 


—_— of Egypt. 
hat gave the one ſa much boldneſs, and the 


aher mach docility,, was the news which had 
been juſt before received of the great victory gain- 
ed by the Romans over Perſeus King of Macefa: 
nia. From thenceforth every thing gave way 


fore them, and the Roman name became terrible 


to all Princes and nations. 


Antiochus having quitted Egypt on the day Return of 


fixed, Popilius with his Collegues entered Alex, 


the Am- 


baſſaders 


andria, where he concluded the treaty of accom: ;,"Reme. 


modation between the * two brothers, which hi- 
therto had only been in embrio. From thence he 
vent to the iſland of Cyprus, which Antiochus had 
_ almoſt conquered already, cauſed it to be reſtore: 
to the Kings of Egypt, to whom it ' belonged 
right, and returned to Rome to give an dect of | 
the ſucceſs of his embaſſy. 


Almoſt at the ſame time Ambaſſadors from An- 44 
tiochus and the two Ptolomies and Cleopatra their en the 


Kings of 


ſiſter, arrived there. The firſt ſaid, * That the 9 4 
peace which bye . had chought fit to elta ere. 


(a) Quàm efficax oft animi a and 3 Toe, 
ſermoniſque abſciſſa gravitas! fads, that are treated 

Eodem momento Syriz reg- incidentally, are late wore 
num terruit, Ægypti texit. - at large in the Antient 


Val. Max. Vol. VIII. 


Rome. 
Liv. _ 


a+ 


* The two Ptolomics Phi. n * 
; 5 * bim 
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uus, LiIcINIus, Conſuls. | 
6 liſh between their maſter and the- Kings af 
pt, ſeemed preferable to him to all the 


5 victories he could have gained, and that he had. 


te obeyed the orders of the Roman Ambaſſadors: | 


“ 25+ thoſe of the gods theraſelves.” Flattery 


equally mean and impious] They afterwards con- 
atulated the Roman People er the victory 

they had lately gained over Ferſeuns. 
The Egyptian Ambaſſadors, no leſs exceſſive 

than thoſe of Syria, declared; „That the two 


* brothers Ptolomy, and Cleopatra, believed them- 


« ſelves more indebted to the Senate and People 
* of Rome than to their on parents and the 

e gods themſelves, having been delivered by the 
6 protection of the Romans from the calamities 
« of a ſiege, and reinſtated upon the throne. of their 
40 anceſtors, from which they were almoſt _— 


0 expelled. 23 


7 


The Senate replied: 6; That Autan had 


| 6 done wifely in obeying the Ambaſſadors ; and 


«that the Senate and People of Rome were well 


40 pleaſed with him upon that account.” Might 


not one ſay, that here ſeems to ariſe a diſpute be- 


- tween adulation and meanneſs on one fide, and 
| haughtineſs and arrogance on the other? As to the 
. Ptolemies, and Cleopatra, they were anſwered : 


&© That the Senate was very glad of having ren- 


e dered their ſituation more happy, and that it 


«© would endeavour to make them ſenſible, that 


«they ought to conſider the amity and protection 


of the Roman People as the firmeſt ſupport of 


« their kingdom.” The Prætor had orders to 
make the Ambaſſadors the uſual preſents. 
This Antiochus, whom we here fee ſo mean 


8 and abject, was however ſurnamed Epiphanes, that 


Illis and Glorious. At his return from 
| beſides ſeeing a crown wreſted from him 
by the * of which he had aſſured him- 
belf 


#2206, Lycans, Conſuls. I 
ſelf, and of which he was almoſt in poſſeſſion, heA.R 


- 
- 


made the whole weight. of his wrath fall upon the 
Jews, againſt whom he exerciſed” the greateſt cru- 
elties-* The God of Iſrael, whoſe worſhip he had 
endeavoured to aboliſh at Jeruſalem, let falls his 
hand upon that impious King, and cauſed him to 2 
die in the midft of the moſt acute torments. All Ga. Hik- 
the events of this Prince'e reign, and his miſerabſe 
death, had been forętold by the prophet Daniel. 

"... Embaſſies came to Rome from ſeveral parts in Maſgaba, 
effect of the defeat of Perſeus. Maſgaba, the on Ma- 
of Maſiniſſa, having landed at Puteoli, found ems a, 
there the Quæſtor L. Manlius, whom the Senate, Ambaſa- 
having had advice of his arrival, had ſent to meet 4 7 
him, in order to conduct him to Rome at the 2 J. 
expence of the Commonwealth. He was received Jonouratly 
there in a very honourable manner, and had audi- receivea.” 


ence immediately. The things which he had to Liv. Av. 


ſay to the Senate, though very agreeable of them- * 


ſelves, ſeemed ſtill more ſo from the reſpectful 
and ſubmiſſive expreſſions with which he accom- 
panied them. After having ſaid ſomething of 
« the cavalry and infantry, elephants and corn, 
«© with which his father had ſupplied the armies of 
* the Roman People, he added, that two things 
<« had given him pain, and occaſioned confuſion. 
« The firſt was, that the Senate had defired, in- 
« ſtead of ordering him, to furniſh the Roman 
« People with thoſe aids: and the ſecond, that 
Le they had ſent money to pay for the corn. That 

« Maſiniſſa had not forgot that he was indebted 
„ to the Roman People for his kingdom, and for 

e all the augmentations it had received: that ac- 
« cordingly, conſidering himſelf as only the te- 
e nant of his dominions, he reckoned the pro- 
“ perty of them to belong to thoſe, who had given 
them to him. That they therefore ought to uſe 

« commands and not requeſts with him, and to dif- 
F ONE " 7 © Gp, - 
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© jp. poſe, as of their own, of the fruits, which the 
lands produced, that he held from their libera- 
ty. That Maſiniſſa ſhould always be con- 
© tended with ſuch part as the Romans ſhould 
leave him, after having taken what they ſhould 
cc have occaſion for. That theſe were the orders 
„his father had given him at his departure. But 
* that having afterwards received advice of the 
defeat of Perſeus, he had diſpatched horſe after 
* him with inſtructions to congratulate the Senate 
upon it, and to proteſt, that this news had 
% given him ſo mock Joy, that he was earneſtly - 
ce deſirous to come to Rome to offer a ſacrifice to 
< Jupiter in his temple of the Capitol, in grati- 
< tude for ſo great a bleſſing, and that he defired 
e the Senate's permiſſion to take that journey,” — 
The Senate anſwered the young Prince, © That 
<* the King carried his gratitude too far, when he 
declared ſo high a ſenſe of a benefit which was 
* no more than the juſt reward of his ſervices. 
© That in the war with Carthage, he had aided 
« the Commonwealth with equal fidelity and va- 
% Jour ; and that the Romans were highly pleaſed 
with having ſeconded his bravery in the con- 
e queſts of the dominions, of which he was in 
& poſſeſſion. That he had afterwards aided the 
2 3 with the ſame zeal and attachment in 
e the wars they had ſuſtained againſt three Kings 
e ſucceſſively, without ever departing from him- 
« ſelf, That it was no wonder, that he took 
© part in the victory of the Romans, who had 
c United his fate with theirs, and had reſolved to 
* ſhare good and bad fortune with them. That 
„he ought to be contented with thanking the 
&« gods for the victory of his allies in his own 
a palace; that his ſon might do it in his name at 
| ee Rome; and that beſides its being uſeleſs for 


c him to take ſo long a journey, the intereſt it- 
3 | K as ſelf 


Emiurvs, Lies, Conſuls. 

« ſelf of the Roman People required, that he 
<« ſhould not quit his kingdom, nor remove ſo 
ce far from Africa,” e nat 7 og 
Some time after his departure, the Senate re- 
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Homours . 


| ceived advice, that Miſagenes, another ſon of paid to his 


„ 


Maſiniſſa, having been diſmiſſed by Paulus Ami- brother 


lius, in tranſporting his cavalry to Africa, had 
met with a ſtorm in the Adriatick, which had 


Miſagenes. 


diſperſed his fleet, and driven himſelf with three 


of his ſhips. to Brunduſium, where he remained 
 fick. The Quæſtor L. Stertinius was fent to him, 
and was ordered to hire him an houſe in that eity, 
to ſupply him abundantly with every thing he 
ſhould have occaſion for, and to provide him 
ſhips to carry him ſafely to Africa, aſſoon as he 
recovered his health. | | 


The fame year, the Cenſors Ti. Sempronius 23, fed. 
' Gracchus and C. Claudius Pulcher ſettled an affair mer are 
in concert, upon which they had long differed, It id in 
related to the freedmen, who after having been 7/75 


twice particularly included in the four Tribes cal- 
led the Tribes of the city, had a third time ſpread 
into the other Tribes. Theſe city Tribes, Urba- 


ribe. 


næ, were the leaſt honourable, containing only 
the tradeſmen and artificers of Rome: whereas 
thoſe of the country, Ruſtice, were compoſed of 


the more conſiderable citizens, who poſſeſſed 
eſtates in the country, where many were ſettled, 


and others often withdrew. After long conteſts, 
the Cenſors reduced all the freedmen into one of 


the four Tribes of the city called E/quilina, de- 
creeing, that for the future, they ſhould give 
their fuffrages in the Tribe only. This regula- 
tion did the Cenſors great honour in the Senate, 
Cicero aſcribes it to Gracchus only, who actualhy 


had the greateſt ſhare in it: and he gives us a 
great idea of the wiſdom and importance of this 


decree. 


a -Exavs, Jos pxzvs, Canſuls. 


A.R. 864 decree; We (a) find it very difficult, he makes 
Nc. 368. 4 Scævola ſay, to keep our government in a tole- 
ble ſtate. But if Gracchus had not confined the 
« freedmen within the Tribes only of the city, the 
Commonwealth would long ſince have been en- 
$6 firely ruined.” ” 


. 
A. x. 36. Sue re, 
e 167, M. Jun1vs Pxvxus. 


1 bo | Amongft the different embaſſies of Kings and 
+ States which came t Rome after the victory 
' baſſador gained over Perſeus, Attalus attracted the regard 
NN and attention of the Romans more than all the 
"ng 93. reſt. He came in the name of his brother Eume - 
Liv. xly. nes, to congratulate them upon their new victory, 
19, 20. and alſo to implore their aid againſt the Gauls of 
| Aſia, who had committed great ravages in the do- 
minions of the King of Pergamus. He was re- 
"ceived at Rome with all the marks of diſtinction 
and amity, that a Prince could expect, who. had 
given proofs, in the war of Macedonia, of his | 
conſtant attachment and fidelity exempt from 1 
ſuſpicion, . 
He bears. The extraordinary honours paid ta Attalus, the 
ens to the true reaſons of which he did not penetrate, ſoothed 
iſe re. him extremely; and in conſequence he gave ear to 
_— propoſals, which in other circumſtances would 
 ebyfician have immediately ſtruck him with horror. —_ 
Stratius, Moſt of the Romans had no longer any eſteem 
Ibid, or affection for Eumenes. His ſecret negotiations 
with Perſeus, of which they had been apprized, 


made them believe that * had never been ſin- 


(a FRY: is (ri. Grac- nunc vix ne jonndia 
 chus) libertinos in urbanas-tri- nullam haberemus. 2 8 
bus tranſtulit: quod niſi fe- de Oral. n. 38. ä 

cLiſſet, rempuhlicam, quam | . E 
. | cerely 


* 
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cerely in their intereſt, and that he had only ab- 1 


ſtained from declaring againſt them for want of 


occaſion. Full of this prejudice, ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Romans, in their private con- 


. 
1 2 * ; * 


Rome formed very different judgments of him- 


« ſelf and his brother. That as to. him, be was 
&.confidered as the true friend of the Romans; 


e and Eumenes, on the, contrary, as an ally, who 


& had neither been faithful to them, nor to Per- 


& ſeas. That he was ſure of obtaining what he 


% ſhould.demand for himſelf, and what he ſhould 
« aſk againſt his brother, the whole Senate being 
Ba to 


he 


ro 


| 
11 


It, Ar 1 ; by Set ps 6, 8 MAY 411 9 5 y *. 995 
The temptation was great to a Prince, who 


4 
_— = = * 
© 

18 


doubtleſs did not want ambition, and to whom 


the occaſion of ſatisfying it, preſented itſelf with- 


"oh 11 ſougbt. He therefore hearkened to 


9380 


theſe bad counſels, and the more, as | 
given him by ſome of the principal perſons of 


mould be given bim. 


counſels, and the more, as they were 


Rome, of great reputation for wiſdom and pro- 


bity. He promiſed them, that he would demand 


in the Senate, that part of his brother's. kingdom 


47 3 
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e 0. Attalus had a phyſician with him, called Sera- 
tivs; whom Eutnenes had cauſed to attend him to 
Rome, to aſfiſt* him in his conduct, and to keep 
him by wiſe counſels within the "bounds of his 
duty, in caſe he ſhould incline to depart from 
it. Stratius, had with penetration, manners a 
\. Highly infindating and perſuaſive. Having either 
5 5 ehended, or known from Attalus himlc if, the Wo 
delign, with which he had been inſpired, he, topk 
the advantage of Tome favourable moments, for 
maki Jjegfeldu⸗ remonſtrances to him: Tha 
the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itſelf an \ 
bat lately eſtabliſhed, had only ſubſiſted an 
been augmented by the union and good intelli- 
gence bf the brothers in poſſeſſion of it. Tha 
« only one of chem indeed bore the name of 
King, and wore the diadem, but that they a 
« reigned in reality. That Eumenes having no 
male iſſue (for the ſon he had, and who r 2 
* &* afterwards, was not then known) muſt leave 
# his throne to the brother immediately next to 
„ himſelf, That conſequently the right of Attalus 
to ſucceed in the kingdom was inconteſtable; 
= and that conſidering the age and infirmities of 
&« his brother, the time for ſucceeding him could 
<« not be very remote. Wherefore then ſhould he 
« anticipate and haſten by an unjuſt and criminal 
e enterprize, What would ſoon happen by a 
| natural aud legitimate means? Did he intend to 
ö divide the kingdom with his brother, or deprive 
« him of it entirely? That if he only had a part 
| of it, both weakned by ſuch partition, and 
| «expoſed to the inſults of their neighbours, 'migh 
| <ſoon be alike deprived of the Whole. That it 
« he aſpired at reigning alone, what would be- 
come his elder brother? Would he reduce 
« him to live as a private perſon, or would he 
* baniſh him at his years and with his infirmities, 
or 


AM oo 
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or put him to drath ? that he did not doubt, 


but ſuch thoughts would give him horror. That 
not to mention the tragical ends of fraternal 
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IS diſcord related. in. books, the quite recent ex- 
L ample of Perſeus ought to ſtrike him. That 


t that unfortunate Prince, who had ſhed his bro- 


248 arcs blood to ſecure! the crown to himſelf, | 


rſued by the divine | vengeance, had lately 
5 id down the ſame crown at the feet of a 


Fr: victor in the temple of Samothracia, in a manner 


_ * before the eyes and by the order of the 


. who preſide there, the witneſſes and avengers 
= his (guilt. That the very perſons who 


<6 


eperliſted in his fidelity: to his Wal to the 
laſh,” 0 x7 


is 
2 
I Of what value upon a like occaſion oug 


2 9 792 2 N Ul 


© ſincere, prudent and difintereſted friend to we) 


at; an advantage is it for a Prince to give 
ho ſe Who approach him the liberty of ſpeaking 


84 flattered the ambition of Attalus, more out f 
for Eumenes than amity fur him, would 
7 8 his moderation and greatneſs of foul, if 


ir thoughts freely, and to be — to them 


in that light! The wiſe repreſentations of Stratius 


had their effect upon the miad of Attalus. When 


that Prince was introduced to the Senate, without 


ſpeaking againſt his brother, or aſking to ſhare 


the kingdom of Pergamus with him, he con- 
tented himſelf with congratulating the Senate in 


the name of 'Eumenes and his brothers upon 'the 


victory, that had lately terminated the war of | 


Macedonia. He mentioned with great modeſty 
his own ſervices in that war. He defired, that 
Ambaſſadors might be ſent to check the inſolence 
of the Gauls, who ravaged the countries dependant 
upon Pergamus, and to put aRop to the hoſtilities 
of _ Barbarians. Heconchuded with demand- 


ing 


143. 
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The Senate i —— that Attalus eg, a 


the Senate, offended to ſee; that he had not e 8 | 


to el chey moſt . Sach an omiſ- 


** 28 
_ 
* 3 
* * * 


go. 
* 


. 


3 . 1 
ing for himſelf in particular the inveſttiure of | 
and Maron, cities of Thrace, which had 5 £ | 4 
conqueredyby Philip-father-of Perſeus, and diſp 8 
ted with him by Eumenes. 95 1 


mand a fecond audience in order to ſpeak in per 
icular of chis own pretenſions to a part of is brow" 
ther's kingdom, promiſed, that they wbuld fend 
the Ambaſſadors, and made the Prince the uff 
Preſents. They alſo promiſed to put him ane 
Poſſeſſion obthe two cities he had demanded. | B8t 
when it was known that be was ſet out from R 


hat they expected from him, and not being abx 
to revenge themſelves in any other man nen 
revoked the promiſe, which perſonally re 
him, and before the Prince was out of Ita d 
clared Enos and Maronz.a free and independent} "1 
cities. However, an embaſſy was ſent te Ithe 
| Gauls but with what orders is not ſaid. 
The Roman policy here - ſhews itlelf, in 
light, and that in a manner, which highly d 
graces not only. ſome particulars, but he" what 
Senate, to whom Polybius aſcribes 'theflgw-/al 
unworthy revenge, with which it punihe the 
laudable fidelity of Attalus in reſpect to his 10 
ther, and his deelining to betray him by the black 
treachery he was adviſed to perpetrate. Livy, 
whoſe admiration for the Romans has no bbunds, 
does not mention this laſt circumſtance, which 
might indeed diſgrace them not a little in the ſenſe 
of every impartial reader; and he concludes this 
circumſtance with ſaying: Attalus received at 
0 „Rome, as long as he was there and when he 
« quitted it, all the preſents and all, the heneurs 
40 + the Senate and People uſually grant 


ſion 


* 


* * 1 
* CE 
1 * *. 
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= 


* boa is no, man "FO in an 6 FR Ae 4.2. BY 
19 % 1 duty is, firſt never to advance any thing 
fualſe; and ſecondly, not to fear ſaying all that 18 
true: in u word, to avoid even 8 5 fuſpicion of 


ſaying oy. thing through favour or: enmity to 


K * 4x 1 at gy J s A3i 7 ro (17 24 
The Rhogians came next in play. Full of The 5. | 
"I anxiety they had ſent two embaſſies to Rome upon 3 we 
the necks: of each other. But the Senate at firſt wh 235 
refuſed to hear them, as having rendered them- Polyb.Le- 
4 b 4 ſelves unworthy of that honour, and declaring gat. 93, 
War againſt. them was even talked of. At length, 83 
| +7 after great inſtances having obtained an audience | "ag." 
of S; Senate, they appeared at it as ſuppliants, 20, 25. 
k in mourning habits, with their cheeks. bathed 


A 2 tears... Aliymedes ſpoke,. and with ali the ſigns g 


the moſt lively and moſt humble grief took „Aar, 
Ia e t ily mofolrumyn; eg, nn 
le at firſt. took great care not to ſeem to in- 
nd to juſtify it. He owned, that it had 
aſtly. drawn. upon it the anger of: the Roman 
5 A People: he owned the faults it had committed: 
ig jd not palliate the wrong their. indiſcreet 
*. enthbaſſy had: done, which the inſolent haughti - 
*Rels" of him who ſpoke had rendered ſtill more 
criminal. But he deſired the Senate to make 
a difference between the whole body of the na- 
tion, and-fome particulars, whoſe conduct they 
& diſavowed, and whom they were ready to de- 
liver up to them. He repreſented, that there 
was no city nor Commonwealth that had not in 
<« jt ſome ſenſeleſs and frantic members. That 
after all, no other crimes were imputed to them 


6e but words, fooliſh, rah, and extravagant in- i 


(a) Prima eſt Windes lex, "ne qua ſuſpicio gratiz a in 
ne quid falfi dicere audeat; 56 ibendo, ne qua —— — 
* ne quid veri. non audeat: Cic. d. Orat. II. bz. 


_—_ L 6 ed, {14 
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AR. 385. „ deed, (which he owned' to be the character and 
165. % failing of his nation) but of which the wiſe 

„ «« ſeldom take much notice, and do not punim 
„with the utmoſt rigour, no more than Jupiter 
darts his thunder upon all thoſe WhO ſpeak f 
« him with little reſpect.“ - But, added he, be 
neutrality we obſerved in the lale war, is\confidered ©. 
as a certain proof of dur ill will to you. (a) Is there _ 
tribunal in the world, in which the intention, ben 
without effect, is puniſhed: as the action itſef? But 
could you carry your rigour to that artiſt, the puniſb- 
ment cannot with juſtice full upon any but thoſe, ub'o 
have bad that intention, and much the greateſt nun- 
ber of us are innocent. And even Juppoyfng 3het bis 
neutrality and inattion render us criminal, are ibe 
real ſervices wwe did you in the tewo preceding wars ib 
be reckoned as notbiug, and may they not. cover ibe 
omiſſion imputed to us for the laſt? Let Philip, An- 
tiochus, and Perſeus be conſidered as three:ſuffrages 
in our cauſe , the two” firſt will certainly be for us 
and carry it in our favour; 'and' the third; thouph _ 
talen in the| ftrifeft ſenſe, will appear doubtful and 
- uncertain.” Can you, in ibis light, paſs ſentence of 
death againſt Rhodes? For your ſentence is upon the 
point of deciding, ' whether it ſhall ſubfiſt any longer, 
| | or be entirely deftroyed? You may if you pleaſe de- 
5 clare war agaiuſt us; but yon cannot make it: for 
not a Jingle Rhodian will take arms to defend himſelf. 
IF you perſevere in your anger, we ſhall oniy aſt time 
10 go to Rhodes to report our. unfortunate embaſſy ; 
and that inſtant all:the men, women, and free perſons 
- of. our ſtate will embark with all our eſtates and ef. 
fen: abandoning "the gods of our | country and ur 
- bouſbold gods, wwe: ſhall come to Rame, and aſter 


(a) Neque moribus neque , Alinsdemd perire, ſi nihil fece- 
Jegibus ullius civitatis ita com- rit quo id fiat, capitis damne- 


— hb. P 1 
* 8 


having 


bene thrown all our and Ave at your” feet, 
we 11 all deliver up 455 to your ware pr ij 
_ will ſuffer here before your eyes all that you fhall decree, 
if Rhodes is deſtined to be plundered and burnt, at leaf 
we ſhall: ſpare oitr ſelues _ 725 F its deftrufion: 
Lon 'may,' by pair ſentence, declare us enemies: dul 
there is a ſecret ſenſe within ourſelves, that will paſs * 
one quite different; and whatever hoſtilities you exer+ 


1 ciſe againſt the. Ne e e may in them ah 


friends and vaſſals, 

After this diſcourſe, All the Depanids proftrat rated 
themſelves. upon the ground, and holding olive 
branches in their hands extended them towards the 
Senators to Implare — 2 them. When they 


Iz. 


ende It was hep extant in a wie . Cato 8, in- 
titled De originibus, of which we have ſpoken 
elſewhere, and in Which he inſerted his ha- 
rangues. 
Aulus Gellius has preſeryed 1 8 of 
this ſpeech of Cato's, by which it appears, that 
- be uſed almoſt the ſame reaſons as the Rhodian 

_ : Ambaſſadors. I ſhall cite what 1 think the moſt 
remarkable in it ar the bottom of the page, in or- 
det to give the reader ſome examples ot a manly 


and energical ſtyle, which was the character of 
the Roman eloquence in thoſe antient times, when 


People were more attentive to the force and ſoli- #7 


Lz i: 2000 


\ 


Allos, e Conſuls. 


A R. 3 dity of thoughts, than to che elegance and har- 5 
AoC, 16. mony of words. 


Cato begins his Sibourls wh repreſenting. to 
the Romans, that they ought not, in conſequence 
of the victory gained over the King of Macedo- 
nia, to abandon themſelves to the tranſports of 


exceſſive j Joy. 


(a) 1 know, ſays he, that proſperity 


uſually begets pride and inſolence; for which reaſon T 


am afraid, leſt in the preſent delib 


eration ſome bad re- 


' ſolution may be taken, which will draw upon Rome 
ſome misfortune, that may mate the frivolous joy to 
_ which ſhe abandons, herſelf waniſh. | Adverſity in 
humbling our pride, reſtores us to-cur reaſon, and 
zeaches us what it is fit for us to do. Proſperity, on 
he centrary, by the joy it occafions, puts us out 105 our 


(a) Scio folere rlerifue ho 
minibus rebus ſecundis at 
prolixis animum - n 


ſuperbiam atque ferociam au- 
gelcere atque creſcere: quod 
mihi nunc magnæ curæ eſt, 
quia hæc res tam ſecundè pro- 
ceſſit, ne quid in conſulendo 
adverſi eveniat, quod noſtras 


ſecundas res confatet; z neve 


hæc lætitia nimis loxuriosè e- 


veniat. Adverſæ res ſe do- 
mant, & docent quid opus ſit 
facto: 
E trudere ſolent a 


rectè conſulendo atque intelli-- 
Quo majore opere 
edico ſuadeoque, uti hee res 


gendo. 


aliquot dies proferatur, dum ex 


tanto gaudio in poteſtatem 


noſtram redeamus Atque 


ego quidem arbitror Rhodi- 
enſes voluiſſe nos ita depug- 


nare ut; depugnatum eſt, ne- 
gue regs gem erſen viciſſe. Non 
FS. 


hodjenſes id modo voluere, 


ſed multos populos ac multas 
. idem voluiſſe arbitror. 


f 


Secunde res zriti3.. 


nolim. 


Ape haud ſcio, an ok 


eorum fuerint, qui non noſ- 


tre contumeliz cauſa id no- 


luerint, evenire. Sed enim id, 


metuere, ſi nemo eſſet homo 


uem vereremur, & quicquid 
luberet faceremus, ne ſub ſolo 


imperio noftro in ſervitute no- 


ſtra eſſent. ibertatis ſuæ 


causã in ea fuiſſe ſententia ar- 


bitror. Atque Rhodienſes ta- 


men Perſen publice nunq 
adjuvere. 
verſus eos dicit, ita Aicit: 


Qui acerrime 


hoſes voluifle fieri. Et quis 
tandem & noſtrim, qui, quod 


ad ſeſe attinet. æquum cenſeat 


quempiam pœnas dare ob eam 
rem, quod arguatur male face- 


re voluiſſe? Nemo, . opinor : 


nam ego, uod ad me a habe 
5 Ruodienſes übe 
_ aiunt Sint ſane ſuper- 
Quid id ad nos attinet? 
Lin iraſcimini, ſi quis ſuper- 
bior eſt N nos? gate r 
Fd Gell. vii. 5. 


bias, 


ALws, Junius Confuls, 


Calm ſituation of mind would make us perceive and 
follow. For this reaſon I am abſolutely" MF opinion, 


that we ſhould defer the deciſion of this affair for ſome 


days, till. baving recovered from the violent emotions 


of our joy, we come to poſſeſs our ſelues, and can de- 


liberate more maturely. I believe indeed that the 
Rhodians did wiſh, that the Romans had not con- 
quered Perſeus: but that defire is only common to 


them with all other States. And tbis is not the ef- 


felt of enmity to the Romans; but love of their own 
liberty, for bib they have juſt reaſon to fear, if 
there be no longer any power capable of balancing 
ours, and of preventing us from doing all that we 
think fit — For ibe reft, the Rbodians have not 


_ aided Perſeus, Their whole crime, by the confeſſion 
of their moſt inveterate accuſers, is to have intended 


o become our enemies, and to declare againſt us, But 
how long has the will, the intention only become cri- 


 minal? Is there amongſt us a ſingle perſon who 


would ſubjet himſelf to this rule? 2 my part 1 


would not. The Rhodians are proud, ſome ſay, 
What is that to us? Would it become us to make it a 
crime for them to be prouder than we are? 


The opinion of ſo grave and fo reſpected a ee of 
the Senate. 


„ xliv. 


Senator as Cato, prevented war from being made 


againſt the Rhodians. The anſwer given them 2 


did not declare them enemies, but at the ſame 
time did not treat them as allies, and left things 


ſtill in ſuſpence. They were ordered to withdraw 


the Governors they had in the cities of Lycia and 


Caria. Thoſe provinces had been abandoned to 


them after the defeat of Antiochus, and they were 


deprived of them on the preſent occaſion by way 5 . by * Wo 


of puniſhment for their -infidelity, They were 
alſo ordered ſome time after to evacuate the cities 
Caunus and Stratonicea. They had bought the firſt 


| Tg 
bias, aud makes. us loſe fight of the end, which a Al R. 858 
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155 two hundred talents of Prolomy's Generals, and — a 


1. 3 | the crows: 
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A. R. 585. the ſecond had been given them by Antiochus and 
rden. Seleucus. Their yearly: revenue from theſe. wo 
cities was an hundred and e talent 
The Senate's anſwer having diſpelled the fear at 
Rhodes: that the Romans would take arms againſt 
- their Republick, made all other ills ſeem, light; 
and it is uſual for the expectation of great misfor- 
tunes, when people ſee themſelyes delivered from 
them, to ſtifle the ſenſe of ſuch, as in other cir- 
cumſtances would have ſeemed very conſiderable, 
How hard ſoever the Senate's' orders were, the 
Rhodians ſubmitted to them, and executed them 
directly. They immediately decreed the Romans 
a crown of ten thouſand pieces of gold in value, 
and made choice of the Admiral Theodotus £0 
| preſent i t 
| 0% an. He had orders to ſollicite che alliance of the : 
ance of Romans: reaſons. of policy had prevented them 
e, from aſking it hitherto. This favour was not 


ae granted them then. They EA not obtain it till 


© 7be Rie- the year following, after long aeg nan inſtances. 
dan, Tiberius Gracchus, who was e ately returned 
. from Aſia, whither he had been ſent as commiſ- 


ſioner to examine into the ſtate of it, was of great 
ſervice to them. He declared, that the Rhodians 
had punctually obeyed the Senate's orders, and had 
Paſſed ſentence of death upon the partiſans of Per- 
ſeus. Aſter ſo favourable a teſtimony, the alliance 
2 Commonwealth was granted to dhe Rho- 
"OF | 

Heavy I have obſerved in the preceding poets that the 
complaints F#tolians had preſented themſelves to Paulus E 
of the E- milius in mourning habits on his return from 
5. 2 wk making the tour of Greece. The ſubject of their 
"op complaint was, that Liciſcus and Tifippus, whom 
Liv, Av. the credit of the Romans, to whom they had 
LN devoted themſelves, had rendered all Seward in 


E the Senate with TR 
| enF 


104. 
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lent them by Bæbius, who commanded in the A. R. 385. 
country for the Romans; that they had maſſacred . 97 
five hundred and fifty of the principal perſons f 
the nation, whoſe whole crime was having ap- 
1 to favour Perſeus; that many others had 
n baniſhed; and that the eſtates of both ha 

been given to thoſe, who informed againſt them. _ 
If Paulus ZEmilius had been ſole judge in this %%% 


not obtain 


affair „ it is probable that he would have done juſtice. 


juſtice to the Etolians. In all the occafions Liv. xlv. 


wherein he acts from his own ſenſe, he ſhews a 21. 
generous ſoul, that abounds: with ſentiments of hu- 
manity. But the council of the commiſſioners was 
actuated by different principles. All the informa- 
tions made to them were reduced to knowing, not 
who had done or ſuffered wrong, but who had 
been for Perſeus or for the Romans. The mur- 
therers in conſequence were acquitted. The exiles 
had no more juſtice done them than the dead. On- 
ly Bæbius was ſentenced, for having lent his aſ- 
ſiſtance in this bloody execution. But why was 
he condemned, if it was juſt, and if not, why 
were thoſe acquitted, who were the principal au- 
r far no bltiydr eta ORR 1 
This ſentence ſpread terror amongſt all thoſe 7%: power 

who declared any attachment to Perſeus, and ex- f t - . 
tremely augmented the haughtineſs and inſolence % , 
of the Roman adherents. Amongſt the principal Rome in- 
perſons of each city, there were three parties. The 2 - 
one was entirely devoted to the Romans, another 8 

was in amity with the Kings; and both making 
their court to their protectors with abject flattery, 
rendered themſelves powerful in their cities, which 
they greatly oppreſſed. The third party of citi- 
zens, oppoſite to the two others, obſerved a kind 
of medium, eſpouſing the party neither of the Ro- 
mans nor of the Kings, but devoted themſelves to 
the defence of their laws = liberty? Theſe laſt 
ene, c 4 | A 
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at bottom were much eſteemed and beloved in 
their reſpective cities, but had no authority in 
them. All offices, embaſſies, diſtinttions, and 


3 ewards, after the defeat of Perſeus, were conferred | - | 


on thoſe who had followed the party of the Ro- 
mans, and they imployed their credit to ruin thoſe 
inevitably, who were not in the ſame intereſt. 

With chis view, they repaired in great numbers 
from all parts of Greece to the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the Senate to regulate its affairs. They 


informed them, that beſides thoſe, who had 


openly declared for Perſeus, there were many 


others ſecretly enemies to the Romans, and who, 
under pretence of ſupporting liberty, prejudiced 


every body againſt Rome; and that Greece would 


L 15. be- 


bicy of the 


never remain quiet and entirely ſubmiſſive to the 
Romans, unleſs that after having cruſhed the op- 
polite party, the authority of thoſe was firmly 


eſtabliſhed, who had no intereſt at heart but that 


of the Roman Commonwealth. The ten com- 
miſſioners perfectly approved all theſe reflexions, 
and made them the rule of their condutt. 
What juſtice can be expected from a tribunal, 
determined to conſider and treat all as criminals, 
who are not of the Roman party, and to beſtow 


all kinds of favour upon thoſe, who will declare 


themſelves enemies and informers againſt them? 
We ſee here to what the ambition of rule leads 
mankind, - It makes them blind to all ſenſe of 
duty and decency; and juſtice itſelf, when an ob- 
ſtacle to the projects they have formed, is ſacri- 
ficed as well as every thing elſe. The more we 
advance in the hiſtory of the Romans, the more 
corrupt we ſee them, and the more they depart 
from the antient ſentiments of generoſity and equity 


to abandon themſelves to a policy contrary to all 


the rules of virtue. The conſequences of theſe 


gew maxims are upon the point of evidencing 


themſelves 
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themſelves by the moſt —— notorious N 885. 
cution i it is poſſible to imagine n c ee 

The Roman General, in effect i orien which 5 
he: did not approve; but: which he thought himſelf 
obliged to execute, having received the liſt of the 
names of the ſuſpected, ſent for them from to- 


la, Acarnania, Epirus, and Bœotia, and ordered 


them to follow him to Rome, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt what was laid to their charge. 
Commiſſioners were alſo ſent to Aſia, to take in- 
formations againſt thoſe, who had favoured Fer- 
ſeus either publickly or in ſecret. 

: Of all the little States of Greece none © gave the 7, dcbai- 
Roman Commonwealth ſo much umbrage as the ans /u 
Achaian league, which had ' hitherto cauſed! itſelf #49 La- 
to be "reſpected by the number and valour of its — 
troops, the ability of its Generals, and eſpecially ar- /ex: co 
by the union that prevailed between the cities Rome, ba- 
which compoſed it. The Romans, who had long — 
been jealous: of a power capable of oppoſing their ;,,, 46. 
ambitious deſigns, eſpecially if it had joined either rent cities. 
the King of Macedonia or the King of Syria, 3 
had — on different occaſions to weaken, by 3; 8 
dividing, it: but it was not till the preſent con- Achaic. 
juncture, that they began to act with open vio- p. 416, 
lence, and to trample under foot the rights and 117 
3 of the Achaian Commonwealtn. 

After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, entirely 
to ruin the advocates of liberty, whom he conſi- 
dered as his enemies, with the Romans, to whom 
he had ſold himſelf, gave in the names of all he 
ſuſpected to have favoured Perſeus to the ten com- 
miſſioners. They did not think it ſufficed'to write 
to the Achaians, as they had done to the other 
States, to order them to ſend ſuch of their citizens 
as were accuſed of having favoured Perſeus, to 
Rome; but they deputed two of their own num- 
er Fo go in perſon to make known * 
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A R. 585.\ the League. Two reaſons induced them to act 
antC-+9* in this manner. The firſt was che fear leſt the 
Achaians, who were very jealous of their liberty 
audl full of courage, ſhould refuſe to obey the let- 
' tefs,, which ſnould be ſent them, and that Calli- 


erates and the other informers ſhould run the riſque 
of loſing their lives in the aſſembly: the ſecond 


was, that nothing was found amongſt Perſeus's pa- 


pers to convict the Achaians informed 8 3 
and they were however for deſtroying them. 

The two commiſſioners ſent into Ache — 
C. Claudius and Cn. Domitius Enobarbus. The 


one of them, more prone to injuſtice than the 
other, (Pauſanias who has preſerved this fact, 
does not ſay which) complained in the aſſembly, 


that many of the moſt powerful perſons of the 
league had ſupported Perſeus againſt the Romans, 


| and demanded that they ſhould be condemned to 
ſuffer death, aſter which he ſhould name them. 


This | propoſal ſhocked the whole Aſſembly. 


Fhey cried out on all ſides, that it was unheard of 
fror perſons to be condemned before they were ac- 


cuſed, and he was deſired to point out the. guilty. 


Being thus forced to explain himſelf; he replied, 


at the ſuggeſtion of Callicrates, that all thoſe who 
had been in office, and had commanded the armies, 

were guilty of that crime, Zeno then, who was 
highly conſidered amongſt the Achaians, riſing up, 
ſpoke as follows: I am of the number of thoſe who 
bave been Pretors, and commanded the armies. I 
proteft, that I have atted in nothing contrary to the 


imereſts of the Romans; and I offer to prove it, 


either in this aſſembly of the Achaians, or at Rome © 

before the Senate. The Roman laid hold of his 

laſt words, as favouring his deſign, and ordered 

that all thoſe whom Callicrates had informed a- 

gainſt in particular, and whom he hamed, ſhould 

* ſent to Rome, en e 5 
| 4 | The 
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The whole aſſembly were in the higheſt af- a. A 85: 
lee. Nothing of the like nature had ever . 16. 
ppeared, not even under Philip, nor his ſon 4:08 
der All powerful as they were, they 
never thought of making thoſe who were againit 
them come to Macedonia. There were regular - _. 
tribunals in Greete, in which the affairs of the 
Greeks were determined according to all che for- - - 
malites preſcribed by the laws. Thoſe Princes 
left the deciſion of ſuch affairs to the counſel of 
the Amphictyones, their natural judges. The _ 
mans did not act in this manner. By an ente | 
which may be called tyrannical, they cauſed | 
a thouſand of the moſt conſiderable citizens of in | 
Achaian league to be ſeized and carried to Rome. 
Callicrates' became more than ever the object of 
horror and deteſtation to all the Achaians. They 
ſhunned the fight of him as of an infamous traitor; 
and nobody — bathe in the publick baths after 
him, till all the water had firſt been m_—_ out 
of Wem 
Polybius, che famous hiſtorian; was of the 
number of theſe accuſed perſons. When they 
arrived at Rome, the Senate, without hearing 
them, without examining their cauſe, or ob- 
ſerving any form of juſtice, and ſuppoſing without 
the leaſt foundation, and contrary to what was 
publickly known, that they had been heard and 
e in the aſſembly of the Achaians, 
baniſhed them all into Hetruria, where they re- 
mained diſperſed in the different cities. Polybius - 
was treated with leſs rigor. The two ſons of Pau- 
lus Emilius obtained permiſſion for him to ſtay 
at Rome. This ſervice to Polybius was of great 
advantage' to themſelves, as I ſhall ſoon obſerve: - 
but firſt it is neceſſary to relate in this place all 
that concerns the unhappy condition of theſe 
N | The 
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A-R..3;. The Achaians, extremely ſurprized and afflicted 
Z. 157 at the fate of their countrymen, ſent Deputies to 
. fend Rome | to- deſire, that the Senate would take 
ſeveral cognizance of their cauſe. They were anſwered 
Deputa- that had been done, and that themſelves had tried 
Kune i it. Upon this anſwer, the Achalans ſent the ſame 
favour er Deputies: back to Rome, (Eureas was at their 
the exiles, head) to proteſt again before the Senate, that the 
| Gutin accuſed had never been heard in their country, and 
Polyb. that their affair had never been brought to a trial. 
Legat. Eureas [accordingly entered the Senate with the 
205. Other Deputies, who accompanied him, He. re- 

| lated the orders he had received, and deſired, that 

cognizance might at length be taken of the affair, 
and that the accuſed ſhould not be ſuffered to periſh 
without judgment paſſed on the crime with which 
they were charged. That it was to be. deſired 
that the Senate itſelf would enquire into the affair, 
and make known the guilty: but that, if their 
greater occupations did not afford them leiſure, 
they had only to refer the affair to the Achaians, 
who would do juſtice in it in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould ſhew the averſion they had for the offend - 
. 46 | 2 
Nothing was more equitable than this demand; 
and the Senate in conſequence was extremely at a 
loſs, how to anſwer it. On the one ſide, they 
did not believe it proper for them to try it, for 
the accuſation was entirely falſe; and on the other, 
to diſmiſs the exiles without apy trial, was to con- 
demn their firſt conduct, and beſides irretrievably 
to ruin their friends in Achaia. The Senate, to 
leave the Greeks no hopes of recovering their exiles, 
and to make them more dependent and” ſubmiſſive 
to their orders, wrote to Callicrates in Achaia, 
and to the partiſans of Rome in the other States, 
that *« did not appear for their intereſt, nor that of 
the States themſelves, that the exiles ſhould return 
SIT | into 
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into their country. This anſwer not only put the A. R. 58; 
into their country. | Ny p 1 A 16 : 
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tinued inflekible, and declared they would"Where 


| en regulated. Is the antient 
Senate of Rome to be ſeen in this conduct? 


eig 


Senators had been moved with them, and ſupport- 
ed ſo juſt a demand with' their voices. 
The Achaians having received advice of this, 27 exile 

thought it be neceſſary to take the advantage of ſo are at 

favourable à diſpoſition, and decreed a laſt de- He 


putation. The exiles had now been baniſhed , ine. 
renten years, aa meg) er tem were' dead. , 
Great debates aroſe itt the Senate about them, Plut. in 
ſome being for having them ſent back into their Caton. 
country, and reinſtated in their fortunes, and p. 301. 
others oppoſing it. Scipio Emilianus, at the 25 er 


” 


* 
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2 eie £5 e of R had ſollicited Cato in theit 


Great 


— | 


85 1001 2. 
pud Valeſ. 
149, 150. 


avour. graye Senator riſing up to ſpeak in 
his turn: 725 9 1505 diſputing an whole day, ſaid he, 


whether. a fem old men e Greece ſhall, he buried by 
2 -ave-diggers, or thoſe ef their own country, one 


think we had nothing to do, and that our pur- 


8 was to murther time. () This jeſt perhaps had 
its effect, and made the Senate aſhamed of their 


long tenacious oppoſition. Policy alſo might have 
more ſhare than regard to juſtice in the Senate's 
ſuffering themſelves to be ar laſt prevailed upon. 
It was when the N were upon the point of entrin 
into a war with rthage, that they diſmiſſed theſe 


exiles. It is = Foe ans that they were glad to give 


the Achaians me . at the time, whep | 


IE ERS. 


he Ire his 3 to >the 7 6 5 thoug oht 
it proper to ſound Cato, who ſmiling ſaid to him, 


Polybius, you do not imitate the wiſdom. of Ulyſſes. 


Don are for going back into the cave of ibe Cyclops for 
ſome wretched cloaths, you bave left there.” The 
exiles returned 1 in conſequence into their country : 


but of a thouſand that came out of it at that time, 
only about three hundred remained. Polybius 
did not uſe this or god or if he Ne it was 


( Ridiculum act Porno eue. magnas neu. ſecat 
. . 9 


oy. Brat. 


# . 
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the occaſion of the important ſervice done 


Emilius, that Scipio contracted this friendſſi 
with him, which became ſo ad van — h to thy 


honour, with poſterity than all his victories. Ic 


"qty. 
ts | 


bius, as we have faid above, by the ſons:of TOY + 


young Roman, and which has fenive 4 done him leb | 


appears, that Poly bius lived with che two brothers ; 


One day when Scipio was alone witk him, 


opened his heart oo without reſerve; and om. 
ed, but ing à very kind and tender manner, 
that Polybius always addreſſed his diſcourſe in their 


converſations at table to his brother Fabius. I 
perceive: plainly, ſaid he, " that this' indifference” far 


me proceeds fro n your believing that I am a thought- 


Jeſs young man, and void of 25 tate that now pre- 
vail in Rome, becauſe I neither apply myſelf to the 
ftudres' of ibe bar, nor cultivate eloquence. But bow 


ſhould T do fa," I am perpetually told, that ibe 
world does not :expefF an orator from the bauſt of . 


the Scipios, but a General. I muſt own and. 


difference for me. 


you: will pardon the freedom, with which [tell you } STR 
that. I am ſenſibly a and. e en 1 


Polybius, furprized: at ahi difourkd,) Aich be | 


did not expect, conſoled him as well as he could, 
and aſſured him, < that if he uſually. addreſſed 


his diſcourſe to, his brother, it was not for want 
of eſteem and affection for him, but ſolely becauſe 
Fabius was the elder; and beſides . — 
that both brothers thought in the ſame manner, 
and lived in the greateſt union, he believed that 
«© ſpeaking to the one was ſpeaking to both.“ 
For ibe reſt, added he, I offer you my fervice | 


fincerely, and you 7 diſpoſe abſolutely of me. As 


"ta the ſciences, in the ſtudy f which you are naw 


. employed, you. will find aſſiſtance enough from the. 
great number of learned men who come every da 4 


few, Greece 4% Rome: but as to war, wbich 18 
| peculiarly 
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2 2 veſt, of Polybius, had ſollicited Cato in their 


vour. That grave Senator riſing up to ſpeak in 
his turn: To ſee 18 diſputing an whole day, ſaid he, 
whether a fer old men 'of Greece. ſhall, be buried by 


| 2 rave-diggers, or thoſe of their own countty, one 


think wwe had nothing to de, and that our pur- 
poſe was io murther time. (a) This Jeſt perhaps had 


af its effect, and made the Senate aſhamed of their 


long tenacious oppoſition. Policy alſo might have 
more ſhare than regard to juſtice in the Senate's 
ſuffering | chemſelves to be at laſt prevailed upon. 


It was when they were upon the point of entrin 


into a war with arthage, that they diſmiſſed theſe 


exiles. It is probable that they were glad to give 
the Achaians f me ſatisfaction, at the time, when 
they were.going to have ſuch powerful Fngmies as 
the Carthaginians upon their hands. 

Polybius was further for defiring,” that they 
ſhould be reinſtated in the honours and dignities 
they poſſeſſed before their baniſhment.: but before 
he e his, memorial to the Senate, he thought 


it proper to ſound Cato, who ſmiling ſaid to him, | 


Griat * 
ede 
between 
Joung Sci- 
pio aas 
Pohb ius. 
Polyb. a- 
pud Valeſ. 
149, 150. 


Polybins, you do not imitate the wiſdom. of Ulyſſes. 


You are for going back into the cave of the Cyclops for 
 Jome wretched cloaths, you. bave left there; The 
exiles returned in conſequence. into their country: 

but of a thouſand that came out of it at that time, 


only about three hundred remained. Polybius 
did not uſe this permiſſion; or if he did, it was 
not long before he rejoined Scipio, as three years 
after he was with him at the ſiege of Carthage. 
Seipio, when but eighteen years old, had con- 
trated, a great intimacy with Polybius after his 
return from Macedonia. They had been a little 


acquainted before. But it was undoubtedly upon 


bo Ridculum acti rea meli magnas ene ſecat 
lorat, 
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| bius, as we have ſaid above, by the ſons of 8 5 
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the occaſion of the important ſervice done Poly: 2 


Emilius, that Scipio contracted! this! friendſh 
with him, which became ſo ad van n to thy 


young Roman, and Which has Nass done him Ick | 


honour, with poſterity than all his victories. It 
2 that Poly bius lived with the two brothers. 
when Scipio was alone with him, be 


ope pron: is heart to him without reſerve, and com- 


but in 4 very kind and tender manner, 
that Polybius/always addreſſed his diſcourſe/in their 
converſations / at table to his brother Fabius. I 
perceive: plainhy, ſaid he, that this indifference” far 
me proceeds from your believing g, that I am a thoupht- 

Jeſs young man, and vdid of the tafts that now pro- 
vaill in Rome, becauſe I neither apply myſelf ta rbe 
Audirs of the bar; nor tultivate eloquence; But bow 
fuld I do ſo, I am perpetually told, that the 


world does not expelt an orator | from the houſe" of . 


the Scipios, but a General. I muſt own and hope 


you.wwill pardon the freedom, with which [tell you ſo. 
that. J am ſenſibly concerned ee as POOLE 


difference for moe. | 8 
Polybius, rp at this diſcourſs;) ache 
did not expect, conſoled him as well as he could, 
and aſſured him, * that if he uſually addreſſed 


his diſcourſe to, his brother, it Was not for want 
of eſteem and affection for him, but ſolely becauſe 


Fabius was the elder; and beſides knowing 


that both brothers thought in the ſame manner, 
and lived in the greateſt union, he believed that : 


«© ſpeaking to the one was ſpeaking: to both. 
For the. 7 added he, I 1 5 my ſervice 
Vncerely, and. you: may diſpoſe atfoluteh of me. As 
lo the ſciences, in the ſtudy of which you are _ | 
_ employed, you. will find affiſtance- Ns from ibe 


great number of learned men who come every da - 


1 Greece o Rome: but as to war, which-1s 
peculiarly 
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585: peculiarly your profeſſion as well 4. your paſtas. [tis 
* in my power to be af ſome uſe-to ou. IVE 

Scipio then taking him by the hands, which 
he preſſed in his 'own: Ob! when, ſaid he, ſhalt 
I fee the day, when free from all other engagements; 
and living with: me, you will have the An to ap. 
ply: yourſelf - in forming me. It will be then that I 
fall really believe myſelf worthy of my \anceftor s. 
From thenceforth Polybius, charmed and tenderly 
affected with ſuch noble ſentiments in à young 
man, attached himſelf particularly to him, Sci- 
pio, on his ſide, could not quit him; his greateſt 
pleaſure was to converſe. with him: he reſpected 
him as his father, and Polybius on his ſide loved 
him as his ſon. The ſequel, will ſhew, how much 
Scipio improved from the converſations and ad- 
vice of ſo ineſtimable a friend; an ineſtimable 
| «treaſure for young Noblemen, when they are fo 
happy to acquire, and ſo vile as to N its 

value. N29 
Pruſias, King of Birhaia,. 8 come to Rome 


Fee of to congratulate | the Senate and P cople upon the 


PFF 
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good ſucceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, degraded 
the Majeſty of Kings by bis abject flatteries, 
which roſe even to impiety. He had before ex- 
erciſed himſelf in that ſtyle: and when Roman Am- 
baſſadors had been ſent to him, he went to meet 
them, with his head ſhaved, a cap and the dreſs 
of freedmen; then ſaluting the Deputies: u 
fee, ſaid he to them, one of your freedmen, ready to 
do whatever you pleaſe, and to conform entirely to all 
your. customs. He did not depart from the fame 
abject ſentiments, when he came in petſon to 
Rome. On his entering the Senate, he kept near 
the door, holding down his hands, oppoſite to the 
Senators who continued ſitting; and proſtrating 
himſelf kiſſed the threſhold. Afterwards, ad- 
| OP himſelf to the — he. cried out, I ſa- 
„e 
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lute you, gods preſeruers.. The reſt of his diſcourſe greg 5 


ſuited this prelude. Polybius ſays, that he ſhauld* 
be aſhamed to repeat it. Pruſias concluded with 


aſking, 5; that. the Roman Neon would renew 


' <</the alliance with him and grant him a certain 
_ territory. conquered, from Aatiochus,, which the 


« Gauls had ſeized without its being given them 


by any body. And laſtly, he recommended 


« his ſon Nicomedes to them. Every., ching was 
granted him: only commiſſioners Were ap 
to examine the ſfatt of the territory in queſtion, 


and to be aſſured whether it, belonged. to Antiochus, 


in which caſe the Roman People freely, gave it to 
ö Pruſias. 


Liyy. in his 1 of this audience, omits | 


the abject (ſubmiſſions. of Pruſias, of which he 
ſays the Roman hiſtorians did not ſpeak. - He 
contents himſelf with repeating at the end, part of 


what Polybius had ſaid of it. He had. reaſon. 


For this baſe behaviour, if real; diſgraced the 
Senate as much that ſuffered it, as the Prince that 
committed it. 


the foundation of Rome, to the death and funeral 


Rome, and conſequently included the ſame num- 
ber of years. Of theſe, hundred and forty:two 
books only thirty-five, as I have. alSady obſerved, 
are come down to us, of Which ſome are not en- 
tire. Theſe are not the fourth part of his work. 


taſte; had attained its. higheſt N and. which 
Volt.. VIII. have 


Here ends all that remains of Livy. His Ro- , if 
man hiſtory, containing an hundred and forty, 1;y'; ki 
or an hundred and forty-two books, extended from ory. 


of Druſus, which happened in the 743d year of 


What a laſs is this to 3 world !- My hiſ- 
tory, for. che reſt of it, will make it evident. 1 
ought not to wonder that hitherto bit has not diſ- 
pleaſed the publick. Thecheauties of Livy,cwhich 
were the admiration of Rome, at a time when 


\ 


2 
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„have been univerſally admired by all ſucceeding 
ages, though much diminiſhed in a foreign tongue, 
could not but meet with ſome ſucceſs, eſpecially in 
an age like ours, which has had; and ſtifl eats, | 
ſo much ſimilitude with that of Auguſtus: Plu- 
tarch, who will now be my principal guide, will 
* me in ſome degree for the loſs of Livy. 

In the ſequel l ſhall make great uſe of the ſup- 
— o 'F reinſnemius. The reader may ſee 


What Lhave ſaid of that excellent work, Vol. III. 


But- notwithſtanding the lights Which I ſhall 
have both from antient and modern authors, 
there will ſtill be barren years from time to time, 
that will afford but little matter, and facts, of which 


the exact date cannot be aſſigned. Thus I ſhall 


not be able to dif] poſe my hiſtory by years with the 
fame regularity as in the preceding books. I ſhall 
however take care to avoid confuſion : and with- 


out determining the year, in which each fact paſſed, 


becauſe that is impoſſible, I ſhall join thoſe toge- 


ther, which have any relation to each 815 0 


8E er. II. 


* Diffren embaſſies at n The 1 proven 


Eumenes from entering Rome. Pruftas i bis 
Ambaſſadors accuſes Eumenes before | the ' Senate. 
"| Attalus and Atbenæus juſtify their brother Eu- 
menes. Imprudent tondu#- of Sulpicius in Ma 
againſt Eumenes. Alliance renewed with Aria- 
ratbes Fee Cenſorſhip of Panlus Æmilius 
and of Mareius'Philippus. © Sum- dial. Troubles 
in Syria after the death of Antiachus\ Epiphanes. 
Demetrius demands in vain permiſſion of | the Senate 
0 return into Sria. Murtber of ' Oftavius. 
Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, and il aniverſally 
- acknowledged King. ' Sickneſs: and death uf Pau- 
i Eur AEmilins : bis funeral; and Py Love of. 
II Poverty. 


_ 


cuaubiys, Soxprows, . 1 io. 


* * 
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nales of Bi] riches on various ottafions. ' Tubers 


10 conpared with. Scipio Amiliauub. Naſica 
vailſ upon the People to have a Theatre | 
finiſhed, demoliſhed. . ArrAIRSG Of Ron. De- 

ecree fer baniſbing phile ſophers and rhetoricians. 

from Rome. Embaſſy of Carneades to Nome. 

Jo Conſuls, abdicate upon account ef tbe want” of 

. ſome religious forms in their election. Tribune of 

 .the People puniſhed for having failed in reſpe to 

_ the Pontifex Maximus. Wars with the Dalma® 

tans and ſome ſtates, of the Ligurians. The | 

Hanne er are defeated by Figulus and Nas. 

De Maſſylians are revenged by the Romans on the 

_ Oxibians and Deceates. | Arrarrs'dr Mactpo 

uA. Andriſcus, who called' himſelf the ſon of 

Perſeus, ſeizes Macedonia. He i is at. length di. 

Fealed, taken and ſent to Rome. Two new 1 ae 
8 e riſe 7 in Macedonia, and are rae n 


18 
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E have kts obſerved,” that nee de de- Dig: 
1 feat of Perſeus new Embaſſies came every b.. 
day to Rome, either to congratulate the Romans 7 Rome. 
upon that victory, to juſtify themſelves, or excuſe = 
the attachment they ſeemed to have for that 
Prince, or laſtly to lay complaints before The, 
Senger ... |; n Vas, 
Pruſias wWas ſcarce ſer our, when news es Senate 
that Eumenes was upon the . point of arriving. prevent 
This advice perplexed the Senate. That Prince, Sumence | 
in the war with Perſeus, had acted in ſuch a man- Ming au 
ner as to be conſidered neither as a friend, nor anPolyb. 
ewe here Were violent e not certain Logar 97 


„ proofs, 


. 
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A. R. 526. * : ainſt him. To admit him to an hene 
N e Eau him innocent: and to condemn him 
a8 criminal, was to lay themſelves under the 
neceſſity of making war with him, and openly to 
proclaim, that they had been wanting in point of 
prudence in loading a Prince with honouts and 
poſſeſſions, whoſe character they had little known. 
To avoid theſe inconveniences, the Senate paſſed 
a. decree, by which all Kings were prohibited 
from coming to Rome; and they cauſed this decree 
to be Ggnified to the King of Pergamus, who was 
not at a Joſs to com rehend the feriſe of it. Ac- 
cordingly „ into his dominions. 
Profeas ly. This affront encouraged his enemies, and cooled 
Bis Ambaſ- the ardor of his friends, Pruſias ſent Ambaſſadors, 
adler ac- to Rome, to complain of the irruptions which he 
eaſes yl made into Bithynia. He added, that that Prince 
_ held ſecret 8 with Antiochus, that he 
Senate, Oppreſſed all thoſe who ſeemed to favour the Ro- 
Polyb.Le- mans, and in particular the Gallo-Grecians his 
gat. 104. neighbours, not obſerving the decrees of the 
Senate in reſpect to them, The latter had alſo 
_ ſent Deputies to Rome, to carry their complaints 
thither, which they often repeated afterwards, as 
Well as Pruſias. The Senate did not declare them- 
ſelves yet. They contented themſelves | with 
adiding and ſupporting the Gallo-Greeks as much as 
poſſible underhand, without openly | Ty Eu- 
menes. 
Kann, he King of Pergamus, who had deen forbade 
Aue to enter Rome, ſent Attalus and Athenæus his 
owe vin: two brothers thither, to anſwer. the e rb 
, with which he was charged. The apology which 


her bro 
thi — they made, ſeemed ſolidly to refute all the com- 


dee, plaints, that had been brought againſt the King; 
PFolyb. and: the Senate was ſo well ſatisfied with them, 
Rs 106. that they were ſent back into Aſia with great ho- 
- NOUTrs and — They ates did not fic 

— OE 


/ 
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efface the impreſſſons conceived. againſt * theirs. 7 536. 


brother. They could not be pefſuadect, chat theres, 7 
was no intelligence and combination formed der 
tween him and the King of Syria. And though 
Tiberius Gracchus, who had been ſent ſome time 
before into Aſla, to enquire into the diſpoſition'sf 
tho Kings and States in reſpect to Rome, had 
1.5 a fayourable account of the conduct of 
wo Princes, who had treated bim TP! nn. poflible 
liteneſs and reſpect, the Senate 
Nun anius Servius and Sulpicius Gallus * —— 5 
penetrate things to the bottom, and ſtrictiy to ex- 
amine the conduct of Eumenes and Antiochuͥs. 
Sulpicius acted in this commiſſiom in a very im- — | 
prudent manner. He was a vain man, who loved cnduaef 
noiſe, and ſought to make a figure by braving e 
Eumenes. When he arrived in Aſia, he cauſes 240% Fe. 
publick notices to be fixed up in all the cities, that wines 
thoſe who had any complaints to make in reſpect dec * 
to that Prince ſhould come to him at Sardis. =o 
There, during ten days, he gave a calm hearing 
to all the accuſations, people thought fit to form 
againſt Eumenes: a liberty which ſet all the male- 
contents at work, and opened 1 door of all Kinds 
of calumnies. 3-103, 
About this time died W Kin of Cappa- Alliance 
; docia, whoſe ſiſter Eumenes had cas. His ſonrereavet 
_ Ariarathes, ſirnamed Philopator, ſucceeded him, wg 
The father had intended, when his ſon came of age, pz;y,,u, 4 
to reſign the crown to him, but the young Prince Polyb.Le- 
would not conſent to it: this occaſioned him togat. 109. 
be called Philopator, that is, Lever of bis father : a wn 6g 
laudable action, at a time when it was com- 
mon for Princes to acquire Thrones by —— 
Aſſoon as young Ariarathes became King, he ſent 
uties to Rome to demand, that the alliance, n 2 
which his father had with the Romans might be 
renewed: this was e Hiew: Wye os NR 
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AR: 586. ſions of eſteem. and good will. The Senate, was 


A IT prejudiced in fayour. of theſe. Princes, in conſe- 


quence of the report, which Ti. Gracchus had 
made of their ng on his return from the | 
embaſſy of which we have f. ke a 

* e 5 5 ty comp laints of the 


of Pergamus, Bithynia, "Md Cappatocia, 
2 wy as different - embaſſies on both ſides to 
Rome. I have ſpoken of them in the ninth. vo- 
ume of the Antient Hiſtory 

Cenſo/hip. .. On the cloſing of the 1 2 in the 588th year 

Y 3 of Rome by the Cenſors Paulus Emilius and 

und Man. Marcius Philippus, the citizens amounted to the 

cis Phi. number of three hundred and thirty ſeven thouſand 

abt, four hundred and fifty two. 

kin i - A new Sun- dial was erected, in the place of the 5 

Sandal. old one, which had been ſet up near the tribunal 

— vii. Of harangues an hundred years before. 1 haye 
; {poken of it in Vol. IV. 

1 refer ſpeaking of ſome laws paſſed about this 
time againſt the Juxury of the table for another 
. F 
ahbe The facts e we et juſt related took up 

mee years, 580, 587, 588, and part of 559. 


1 4.4 
* wb i, a 
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Toubles in © M. Jovexcrvs THALNAs, | G16 a 
Sa N 

the death - The death of Antiochus 6 hh 
of Antio- A ned the recedin ear, made wa for reat 
chus Epi- PPE P g y E 
pbanes, troubles in Syria. Antiochus Eupator, his ſon, only 
Polyb. Le- nine years of age, had ſucceeded him under the 
Fat 107. tuition of Lyſias. But Demetrius, the ſon of Se- 


Juſtin. leucus Philopator, who was actually an hoſtage 


XXXIV. 3 


App. i in at Rome, pretended, that the crown was his right. 
Syr. Ne therefore demanded liberty of the Senate to re- 
— turn into Syria, and earneſtly entreated i it to aid hi 

7 8. 1 aſcending a throne, to which he was lawful heir, 


Rate” per- x | 8 
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as to the ſon of Seleucus the eldeſt brother of Epi- 478 763 $89 « 
phanes, who had reigned before. To induce beg r 1 
Senate to favour him, he repreſented, that having grturn iuto 
been brought up at Rome from twelve years old "a in 
(he was now three and twenty) he ſhould alwrays 
conſider that city as his native country, the Senators 
as his fathers, and their ſons as his brothers. The 
Senate had more regard to the intereſts of the 
Commonwealth than to the rights of Demetrius, 
and judged, it would (a) be more advantagious 
to the Romans, that there ſhould be a minor 
King upon the throne of Syria, then a Prince like 
Demetrius, who might in the ſequel become for- 
midable to them. Equity and publick Faith are 
now ſeen to decline every day in the Senate. The 
Senators paſſed a decree to confirm Eupator, and 
ſent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Au- 
relius into Syria, with the character of Embaſſa. 
dors, to regulate all things there conformably to 
the articles of the treaty made with Antiochus the 
great. Their view was ene Sen As) . -» 
1 . 50 


p. Cottwxz rus Serie Nusse E ee . 3 
E. Maxcros Fiovrus. | . 162. 


p 


When the Einbaſladors aw 0 0 Marther 
that the King had more ſhips and elephants than e 
were allowed by the treaty. They cauſed t 
ſhips to be burnt and the elephants to be killed, chat Cie, Pl 
eb the number ſtipulated by the treaty, and og 
made ſuch regulations in all other things, as were 
moſt for the advantage of the Romans. This 
| treatment ere r . and incenſod the 


6 an tacito judicio,. num futurum woes . — 
tutius apud pupillum, quam, . i et aerttt 
apud eum, [Demetrium] * N e neee e 6 
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Syria, an 


dedged 
King. 
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A. * dane People. againſt; them. One called Leptinus was 


o — 55 exaſperated, that in his rage he fell upon 
* Octavius, Whilſt he was in the bath, and kil-- 


19 — him. Lyſias, the regent of the kingdom, was 
ſuſpected of having underhand ſhared, in this 
aſſaſſination. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Rome, to 


juſtify the King, and proteſt that he had not had 


any ſhare in this fact. The Senate diſmiſſed them 


without any anſwer, not having ſufficient proofs N 
againſt Lyſias, and on another fide not believing 


it conſiſtent with the dignity of the Roman name 


to accept a ſlight ſatisfaction for ſuchan inſult from 
a perſon juſtly ſuſpected. By their ſilence they re- 
ſerved the enquiry into and anne of the 
crime to themlelves. 


Demetrius Demetrius believed 51 the JiMatisfaRion * 
fies from the Romans with Eupator, was a favourable con- 
Rome, ar- juncture it was proper for him to improve, and he 


TIVES in 


applied a ſecond time to the Senate for permiſſion 


By _ to return into Syria. He took this ſtep contrary - 
acknow- to the opinion: of moſt of his friends, | who ad- 


viſed him to make his eſcape without ſaying any 
thing. The event ſhewed him, that they judged ' 


right. As the. ſame reaſons: of intereſt; which 
the Senate had at firſt for keeping him at Rome 


ſtill ſubſiſted, he had the ſame anſwer, and the 


grief to experience a ſecond. refuſal. He then 
gave into the firſt counſel of his friends; and 


Polybius the hiſtorian, who was then at Rome, 


Was one of thoſe, who preſſed him moſt to put it 
ſecretly, but ſuddenly, in execution. He hearkned 


to king, After beving taken all bis meaſurg, he 


®. This Obi had, "nm — — the Fong 
Conſul ſome time before, and Auguſtus, was of the ſame fa- 
was the firſt of his family, _ mily, but of another branch, of * 
bad ebtained that honour. Cic. eb nent bak ever been oY 
Philipp. ix. 4. Oavius C. fu. Sueton, I: O46! 2 


Ls: RE E mperor 1 


quitted | 
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quitted Rome under pretext. of an hunting mateh, Ta r 
| ed with a ſmall t c 7 


repaired to Oſtia, and embarked nall train. 
on board? a Carthaginian ſhip bound to Tyte, 
Al that the Senate could do, was ſome days after 
to depute Ii. Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Seryilius 
Glaucia into Syria, to ohſerve what effect the return 
of Demetrius would produce there... 
Demetrius having landed at Triopoli in Sytia, 
cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the Senate had 
ſent him to take poſſeſſion of. his Dominions, and 


that they were fully reſolved to Wy pk him in it. 


*IGL wo ov 
# « 


ruined, and every body abandoned him to go over 
to Demetrius. Eupator and Lyſias were ſeized by 

their own troops, and delivered uꝑ to their enemy, 

who put them to death. Thus Demetrius found 

himſelf eſtabliſhed upon the throne without oppo- 
ſition, and with prodigious rapidit 7. 

I ſhall fay little in the ſequel of the affairs of the 

Eaſt and of Egypt, except when ſuch facts occur. 

as are cloſely inter woven with the Roman Hiſtory. 

For the reſt, the reader will permit nie to refer him 

to the Antient Hiſtorx. | 
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f DERGIELN | 
* T have ſaid: ſomething before of the- Cenſorſhip gie 
of Paulus Emilius, in which he acquired, as in and death 
all his other employ ments, great reputation. On / P. . 
quitting this office, he was taken ill of a diſtemper, 
that was at firſt believed very dangerous, but which 
afterwards ſeemed of à lingering kind. The 
Phyſicians having adviſed him change of air, he 
fit ons going ta carry the ff fruiti and revenues of 
Carthage to Tyre, according to cuſlom. | | 


5  fiderable | 
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2 ſiderable time in a very ſolitary and retired houſe 


His obſe- 


ures. 


- 


"near the TER...” The Romans ſoon lamented” his ab. 


ſence, and on more than one occaſion teſtified by. 
their regret and impatience to ſee him again. 
He could not reſiſt ſentiments ſo grateful to him, 
and returned to Rome, which, had not long the 
happineſs to poſſeſs him. He died ſoon after, 
univerſally regretted by all orders of the eiti- 
zens. * © 
His funeral was wle 8 with a pomp $6 
worthy of the merit and character e great 
man. It did not conſiſt in the ſumptuous magni- 
ficence, that uſually attends this kind of cetemo- 
nies, but in the moſt ſincere affection, true ſorrow, 
and warm gratitude, expreſſed not on!) by the 
citizens, but the enemies themſelves. The Am- 
baſſadors of Macedonia, who were then at Rome, 
aſked as a favour to be permitted to carry the bier 
of Paulus Emilius on their ſhoulders. Upon 
which Valerius Maximus makes this reflexion: 
This mark of eſteem will appear ſtill more 
« extraordinary, if we conſider, that the fore 
« part of this bier was adorned with paintings, 
wherein were repreſented the triumphs which the 
« perſon whoſe memory they honoured, had gained 


cover Macedonia. (a) And indeed, what vene- 


« ration and reſpect for Paulus Emilius did not 


. -« thoſe expreſs, who through” affection for him, 
did not conceive horror in carrying themſelves 


EE? through an whole people, the evidences of the 


C43 


"<< defeats of their nation. This fight made his 


- funeral ſeem leſs a pomp of the Tate, umme 
+ fort of code: — _ 


470 __ wn "4 * 


> 5 Gu enim Paulo lg f flirts non ela 
tribuerant, propter quem gen- Quod ſpectaculum funeri ſpe- 


lis ſuæ ee, per ora ciem n en adjecit. 


But 


\ 
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But what couſtitutes the moſt exalted praiſe of A. 2 hoe 
Paulus Amilius, is the very moderate fortune he'p,.,;/; 
left at his death. The ſum which he cauſed to be p. Eni 
carried into the publick treaſury on the day of his #4. - 
triumph, amounted to about one million three 76 1 
hundred thouſands pounds ſterling; and it muſt 9 
indeed have been very conſiderable, as it fufficed - - 
to cauſe the taxes paid by the Roman citizens to 
be aboliſhed. (a) Bdieving himſelf too Fer ren, 
in having inriched the Commonwealth, he did a b 
let the leaſt part of thoſe immenſe ſpoils enter his 
own houſe, but contented himſelf with leaving it 
the remembrance of his name, and a glory that 
could not expire with the world. In order that 
his eſtate might be in a condition to pay his wife's 
dower, 1285 amounted to about three” thouſand 
eight hundred pounds, it was neceſſary to ſell part 
his ſlaves, moveables and ſome farms: after 
which the remainder of his whole fortune was only 
1 nine thouſand three hundred and 8 five 1 
unds. 
Fe That Paulus Emilios, Accent froh one of : 
the moſt noble and antient houſes of Rome, which 
had been rendered illuſtrious ' by the greateſt offices 
and dignities, inherited only ſo moderate a fortune 
from his anceſtors,” reflects honour upon a long 
ſucceſſion of them. But that in the midſt of ſo 
many occaſions of inriching himſelf by legitimate a 
means, and in age, wherein the antient maxims 
were almoſt univerſally deſpiſed, he ſhould con- 
ſtantly keep within the bounds of a moderate 
patrimony, is a glory peculiar to himſelf. - It 
certainly ee an —— force of foul £ 


WT - — 


"(a * At ie nihil FRE Meck tun eiten quid 
ſuam prater memoriam nomi: ex illa victoria ali 


nis ſempiternam detulit. Cic. ipſe gloriam * Val. 
Penates ſuos nulla ex parte hee: iv. 3: 


locupletiores fecit: præclars ee ee e 4 
and 7 
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t to giye way to 


ane Re. and ſuperiority of 1 810 no ziye way 
20h 27; and to ſet himſel above examples and 
CCC of Fol natranl as gt 
Elen «nd The antient taſte of eſteem and love of fimpli- 
love of pr: city, and even poverty, was {till 3 4 
Tabb. anf families by, good domeſtick examples, and by the 
bis =vife Extreme care taken not to ally with perſons of 
le daugh- different principles. It was in this ſpirit Paulus 
zer of P. Amilius choſe Ælius 'ubero for his ſon-in-law, 
ella, (a) à man of the greateſt worth, ſays Plutarch, 
and one who bore poverty more generouſly and 
more nobly than any other Roman. There were 
fixtecn very near relations, all of the name an- 
family. of the, #65, who had only one ſmall houſe 
in the city, and another in the country, in which 
they all lived with their wives and a great number 


The wife of this illuſtrious lover of poverty 
did not degenerate from the nobleneſs of his 
ſentiments. Plutarch relates, that Emilia, the 
daughter of a father twice Conſul, and who had 
twice triumphed, was not aſhamed of her huſband's 
poverty, but admired the virtue in him, that 
made him conſent to continue poor; that is the 
motive, which kept him in his ſtate 9 0 
by proſcribing the means of making himſclf rich, 
which are uſually far from honeſt, and full of in- 
juſtice. For legitimate methods for a noble Roman 
to acquire riches were very rare, to whom thoſe of 
trade and manufactnre were prohibited, and who 
could not, in reward of the ſervices he rendered 
cke State, expect either gratification, penſion, or 
K 33 122 Dailies. 4 , N en 12 
(a) Nr acer, & fera becker fra, Tojaies avie xe 


— 
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” the advantages, which officers in, theſe 2. 
| 135 ae receive from the liberality ef Kings. 
He had ſcaree any means of —— rich, But 
by plundering the provinees, as môſt of the 
Magiſtrates" and Generals had now done for ſome 
time. Andi it was this greatneſs of ſoul, this diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, theſe ſentiments of ' honour; this 
preference avowedly given to virtue over riches, 
which this illuſtrious lady admired in her huſband, 
I and with great reaſon. ' As ſhe was infinitely above 
the common and vulgar manner of thinking, 
through the veils of poverty and fimplicity "the 
diſtinguiſhed the virtue which were the cauſe of 
chem, and thought herſelf obliged to reſpect _— 
ſtill more from the very point which would per 
haps have made him conternptible to the 5. 
Yavuatucs 7nv & e * 5 ns wivns . It was in the 
houſe of Paulus Emilius, this illuſtrious lady had 
imbibed theſe great principles: and we are going 
to ſee, it is in conſequence of the ſame princ 
that Scipio ZEmilianus her brother makes (ne moſt 
noble uſe of riches it is poſſible to imagine. 
_ Greatneſs of ſoul can appear with luſtre in more Generous | 
than one point in view, and is not confined within 224 noble 
the Wan of camps and armies. Before we pro- 7 r | 
duce our Scipio upon this theatre, I believed it pro- 3 : 
per to ſhew him in his family and domeſtick life, . Jon of : 
eſpecially with relation to the uſe of riches. . Emi 
I have already obſerved, that Scipio, at hardly, — make 
eighteen years of age, had devoted himſelf entirely en 70: 
to Polybius, and that he conſidered as the great- eren 
eſt good fortune of his life the occaſion of forming ccafient. . 
himſelf by the counſels of ſuch a friend, whoſe 
converſation he preferred to all the idle amuſe- 
ments which have uſually ſo much attraftion for 
young perſons. What hopes may not beconceived 
of the future from ſuch; a potion. 


— 


Pohbius 
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22 Polybius began by inſpiring him with extreme 

nö. verſion! for the pleaſures equally. dangerous and 
ſhameful, to which the Roman youth abandoned 
themſelves, already almoſt e depraved 
and corrupted by luxury, and and the diſorders, which 
riches; and the new con had introduced at 
Rome. Scipio, during G f. firſt five years of be- 
ing in ſo excellent a ſchool; knew well how to im- 
prove from the leſſons he received in it. In con- 
tequence, having had the courage to ſet himſelf 
above the bad example of the youth, he was from 
thenceforth conſidered as the moe! of Prudence 
and wiſdom. 

Always directed by che wiſe 3 of Poly- 
bius, he added that innocence of manners, genero- 
ſity, noble diſintereſtedneſs, and the illuſ⸗ 
trious uſe of riches, virtues ſo neceſſary to perſons 
of high birth, and; which Scipio carried to their 
ſupreme degree, as may be ſeen from ſome facts 
related by Polybius, which are highly worthy of 
admiration. - 

Emilia *, the wife of the firſt Scipio Abit. 
nus, and mother of him who had adopted the 
Scipio, of whom Polybius ſpeaks in this place, 

had left a rich inheritance at her death to her grand- 
ſon. This lady, beſides diamonds, and other 
jewels, which form the ornaments of her ſex and 
rank, had a great quantity of gold and ſilver 
plate uſed in ſacrifices, a magnificent train, cha- 
riots, equipages, and a conſiderable number of 
ſlaves of both ſexes: the whole in proportion to 
the wealth of the family ſhe: had married. into. 
When ſhe. was dead; Scipio gave all the valuable 
things to his mothes: Papiria, who having . been 
repudiated for many years by Paulus Emilius, and 
not having wherewith to . the er o of 


ie 


2 n avas the fer 7 p. AEmilius: 
4 her 
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her birch led an obſcure life, and as ber p- Drs 
pear either at the publick-afiembliesz or cere- 
monies of religion. V When ſhe was ſeen 


again 
with this pomp, ſo magnificent a liberality did 
Scipio abundance of honour, eſpecially amongſt 
the ladies, who were not ſilent upon the occaſion, 
and ina city, wherein ſays Polybius, people were 
not much diſpoſed to part with their fortunes. 
le was admired no leſs upon another occaſion. 
He was obliged, in conſequence of the inheritance, 
which had fallen to him by the death of his grand- 
mother, to pay at three different terms to the 
daughter of Scipio his grandfather by adoption, 
half their 2 this was to each five and twenty 
telents (five and twenty thouſand crowns.) On 
the expiration of the firſt term, Scipio cauſed the 
whole: ſum to be paid into the banker's hands. 
Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Naſica, who had 
married thoſe two ſiſters, believing Scipio had 
made a miſtake,” went to him, and told him, that 
the law, which perhaps was unknown to him, 
gave him three years for paying that ſum at differ- 
ent payments. Young: Scipio replied, that he 
was not ignorant of what the laws allo yed: that 
the rigor of them might be followed amongſt 
ſtrangers; but with relations and friends it was 
proper to act with more ſimplicity and — a 
and he deſired them to conſent, that the whole 
ſum might be paid them. They left him full of 
admiration of their kinſman's generoſity, and 
(a) reproaching themſelves for the narrowneſs of 
their ſentiments in reſpect to intereſt, though they 
were the principal and moſt eſteemed perſons — 
the city. This liberality ſeemed; the more admira- 
ble to them, ſays Polybius, as at Rome, far from 
being willing to pay _ qr cas crowns: three. 
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It was in Ds yon 
on the death of Paulus Emilius, he reſigned to his 
brother Fabius, who was not ſo rich as he, all that 
Hould have fallen to him of his father's eſtate, 
_ which»-amounted: to above ſixty talents, (ſixty 
thouſand crowuns) in order thereby to correct the | 
anequalicy.of: fortune between the two brothers. 
Iuͤhe ſame brother intending to exhibit, a ſhew of 
gladiators after their father's death in honour of his 
memory, as was the cuſtom, and not being able to 
defray ſuch an expence, which roſe very high, 
Scipio contributed fifteen talents (fifteen thouſand 
r e at leaſt half of it. N 
he magnificent preſents, which Scipio had 
Sn his mother, devolved to him with entire 
right after the lady's death: and his fiſters, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, had on pre- 
tence to them. He would have thought it à dif- 
honour to him to have taken back his gifts. In 
conſequence he gave all he had given his mother to 
his ſiſters, which amounted to a Ro conſiderable 


ſum, and acquired new . by this new 
ey alder en 


proof of his greatneſs: 5 
for his family. 
_ © Theſe different gifts, which: in the: whole — 
mounted to very great ſums, ſeem to derive greater 
value from the age at which he beſtowed them 
(for he was very young) and ſtill more from the 
noble and obliging manners with which he knew 
how to eccompany them: to which may be 
added, the character of the times wherein he 
lived. when the avidity of money, _—_ 
the frantick expences of luxury,” that inc 
every day, n to become an almoſt univerſal 
A ee „ r Tone rr yy 
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way of thinking, which was conſidered as neceſ e. | 
ſary in ſame ſenſe. _- „ 
The facts which I have juſt cited are foreign % N 
our manners, that there would be reaſon to appre-' 25 
hend they might be taken for the violent exaggera-. 
tion of an hiſtorian prejudiced in favour of his hero; 
if every body did not know, that the prevailing. 
jap of Polybius, who relates them was a 
reat love of truth, and an extreme remoteneſs 
om all flattery. In the paſſage itſelf, from which : 
I have extracted this account, he has thought it -. 
neceſſary to uſe ſome precautions in reſpe& to what” 2 
he ſays of the virtuous actions and rare qualities of 
Scipio: and he obſerves, that as his writings were 
to be read by the Romans, who perfectly knew all 
things that related to that great man, he ſhould 
not fail to be contradifted, if he ventured to ad- 
vance any thing contrary to truth: an affront to 
which it is not probable an author who has any re- | 
gard to his reputation would willingly expoſe im- | 
el © 
In the midft of this decline of the Roman Tubes 
manners, we have ſeen two illuſtrious men ſhew age 
extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul, but by ways quite si, 5 
different; Tubero, in the moderation of a ſimpletians. 
life of poverty, embraced out of choice and taſte ; + 
and Scipio Emilianus, in a ſtate of opulence, 
who diſtinguiſhes himſelf only by beneficence : the 
one by the generous contempt of riches, and the 
other by the wiſe and noble uſe of them, On 
which {ide is there moſt merit and glory? Does it 
require more force of mind and courage to ſtem. 
the torrent of cuſtom and example, which ſeems 
to authorize every (a) means of amaſſing money, 
legitimate or n not to be anxious in e to 
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A.R. 59%the occaſions of a numerous family, as Tubers's 
ent 1% was, to, deſpiſe a kind of repttach d "ble 
tempt which the opinion of men attaches to po- 
verty; than not to ſuffer either the head or the 
| heart to be corrupted by the lurking poiſon of 
riches, to keep one's ſelf free from vice and Ex- 
empt from reproach with them, to know no other 
advantage in them but the power they afford of 
doing good to others; in a word, to make fubfer-' 
vient to liberality, generoſity, true magnificence, 
and. the exerciſe of the greateſt virtues, what is 
uſually in a manner the natural aliment of luxury, 
pomp, idle expences, ridicule, eſteem for one's 
ſelf, and an infolent contempt for every one What- 
ſoever, who is not rich and opulent, whatever me- 
rit they may have in other reſpects. This quef. 
tion is a ine ſubject for Philoſe phers to deſcant 1 
on; but it would carry us too fer from the ſubje& 
of our hiſtory, _ FFP 
I think it not improper to give a fact a place 
here, which, like the reft I have juſt related, 
ſeems to flow from the ſpirit of ſimplicity, ſeve- 
rity, and wiſdom, that antiently prevailed at 
Nafca Rome. Scipio Naſica, the ſon of him who had 
prevails been adjudged the worthieſt man of Rome, ſhew- 
upon the ed himſelf not degenerate from ſuch a father from 
People to the earlieſt years of his life by ſingular probity and 
Hawe a KM) 7 Ye a 1 . „e, 6 * 
+, innocence of manners, and ſtill recommended him- 
moliſbed ſelf more by his profound Knowledge of law in 
that was general, and by the talent of eloquence. He 
alme/i! fi- made uſe of the latter on an important occaſion, 
F244. in which he had great difficulties to ſurmount, and 
xlvii, 27.10 Which his ſucceſs ſhewed how much authority 
| his virtue had given him with the People. The 
Cenſors, whoſe terms of office had lately expired 
(M. Valerius Meſſala, and C. Caſſius Longinus) 
amongſt other publick works, had ordered a thea- 
tre to be erected within the walls of the city, and 
Wk 2 | . | 2 the 
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the edifice was in great forwardneſs. Before this Ne. 125. 
time the citizens uſed to ſtand at the games and 
ſhews exhibited at Rome. Naſica foreſaw, that 
the convenience of ſitting at eaſe would much 
augment the ardor of the people for the ſhews, 
which was already but too great, and that the li- 
centiouſneſs of the theatrical pieces, in the corrup- 
tion of manners, which increaſed every day, would 
not fail to infect the whole city, and obliterate in 
the youth all ſenſe of probity and ſhame. Full 
of — for the publick good, he repreſented to the 
Senate the inconveniencies, and unhappy conſe- 
quences of this ne inſtitution with ſo much force 
and warmth, that the demolition of the building 
was immediately reſolved and executed; and the 
Senate paſſed a decree, to prohibit for the future, 
that any ſeats or benches for ſitting at the repreſen- 
tation of games ſhould be made within the city, 
or nearer than at the diſtance of a thouſand paces 
from it, it being their will, that the people ſhould 
ſtand at them, in order chat even (a) in the midſt 
of their pleaſures and diverſions they might al- 
ways. retain ſomething manly, and a vigour to in- 
dicate the Roman manners. (5) Paterculus has 
"reaſon- to place this regulation in the number of 
thoſe, which did moſt honour to the Roman gra- 
vity and ſeverity, particularly in an age which 
had already much eee from the antient 
manners. * wa 82 ap 


(en Ve flier remiſſioni a- e & * Goal eine re- 
nimorum junta ſtand: virilitas, ſtitere. Quod ego inter clariſ- 
propriæ Romanæ gentis nota fima publicm + voluntatis ar- 
eder Val. Max. ii. 4. gumenta poſuerim. . 1 2 

(3) Cui [Caſio theatram fa - terc. 1.1 . "x, | 
cienti] — mia Civitatis ſe- 


go we. RY my 


1 Naſh * was not Conſul Sia bis t term l eifel. | 83 
& | Lat an error: en perhaps bs better. 
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AR; * Before we proceed to the important wars Rome 
had to ſuſtain agianſt the Carthaginians, Achæans 
and Viriathus, and the Numantines in Spain, and 
not to be obliged to break in upon the accbunt of 
them! by a mixture of foreign ifacts, often of little 
conſequence, I proceed firſt to relate ſome events, 
which paſſed in Rome itſelf, and deſerve not to 
be omitted: I ſhall afterwards. ſay ſomething. of 
two wars of little importance againſt the Dalma- 
tians and ſome ſtates of Liguria: And laſtly, 1 
ſhall anticipate the relation of ſeveral commotions 

that happened in Macedonia and N00 n all in 
the ſame Point of view. | 


Afar of Ro M E. 


S fir A LL. novelties are ſuſpected. The arts of 
zaniſbing Greece, which began principally to be intro- 
* duced at Rome ſince the 4 of Perſeus, were at 
I betorici- firſt very ill received there. In the year 391, the 
an; from Senate paſſed a decree for banking the Philoſo- 
Kome. pghers and rhetoricians out of the city. 
Embaſy of have ſpoken elſewhere of the famous embaſſy 
Carnead:; Of the Athenians, compoſed of three illuſtrious, 
70 Rome. philoſophers, of which Carneades was the moſt 
RA famous. I have faid, that the ſeverity of Cato 
nt, Hift. 
Vol. 1x. Was alarmed by the great number of Roman 
and XI. youth, that ran after theſe three great maſters ; 
and the ardor with which they collected their diſ- 
courſes. He took care to _— the affair for 
which they came to Rome, and t 
| ence of leave ſoon given them, © leſt, ſaid he, 
Two Ce- e Our youth ſhould be corrupted by the ſubtleties 


| Juls ald. dc of the Greeks, and. ene the Jungueity. of our 


tale on ac- 
count of the aàntient manners.“ 


dect of a Reſpect for religion was s carefully kept up in 
religious Rome; and I find two fine examples of it at. * 
2 time of which we are . 


| their — ITN 


o have an 'audi- 
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Senke being Conſul in the 89th year for d R. 589 
the ſecond time, preſided in the aſſembly for the, ng * 
election of Conſuls for the enſuing year, who were L 828 
P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica, and C. Marcius Fi- 
gulus. Theſe new Conſuls entered upon office, 
drew lots for their Provinces, and were already the 
one in Corſica and the other in Gaul, when Grac- 
chus was ſeized with a ſcruple of conſcience i in re- 
ſpect to a certain ceremony he had omitted, the 

want ofwhich rendered their election defective. 
He was then in Sardinia, and wrote to the college 
of Augurs to inform them of this fact: and the 
Augurs gave an account of it to the Senate. The 
affair ſeemed very ſerious, and orders were imme- | 
diately diſpatched to recall the two Conſuls. They, 
who were both wiſe and prudent perſons, obeyed 
with .entire ſubmiſſion, and on their return ESO 
Rome they abdicated the Conſulſhip, and were a- 
pointed ſucceſſors. ** Thus lays, Cicero TW) - -it 43 va 
« Gracchus choſe rather to own a fault, Which hgůRe 
might have concealed, than to leave the Com- 
% monwealth accountable to teligion for a neglect 

e puniſhable perhaps by the gods: and the Con- 
« ſuls made no difficulty to diveſt themſelves im- 
« diately of the principal dignity of the State, 
rather than keep it a moment contrary to te 
* rules of religion.“ The moderation of. theſe 

two illuſtrious citizens was not ſuffered to hurt 
them ; and ſome years after the Conſulſhip was 
conferred upon them both. . _ 

We only know the other fact, which it remains 4 7-iune 
for me to relate, from the epitome: of the 47thY, the Fes. 
book of Livy, which mentions no particulars 'of? Af rang 
ir. It only tells us, that Ch, Tremelius, Tribune; ing been 


(a) (Gracchus) 1 ſales Wind imperium fla i reſpect 
ſuum quod celari poſſet con- tim deponere, quam id tene- to the For- 
Rep: 8 en On in re punctum ed . 1 

e ca re em: n- re . 
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of the People, having had a difference with M. 
Emilius Lepidus, the great Pontiff, in which he 

bad uſed opprobrious terms, had a fine laid upon 

him. Every body knows the enormous power of 
the Tribunes of the People, which even rendered 
their perſons ſacred and inviolable. Regard how- 
ever Er religion carried it againſt this magiſtracy, 


often terrible to the Conſuls and the whole 
8 ae 2031 r een 
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Wars with the DALMATIANS, and: fome of 

the States g Li6urta. Afﬀairs of MA- 
The Dal- HE Dalmatians, who had formetly been 
matians ſubject to Gentius, having incommoded their 
2 *2- neighbours by incurſions, the Liſſians, who had 
galis and ſuffered much by them, and were in alliance with 
Nofica, the Romans, complained of them to the Senate. 
Ambaſſadors were immediately made to ſet out, 

who were ill received by the Dalmatians. War, 

having in conſequence been declared, two Conſuls, 

were ſucceſſively ſent againſt thoſe people. The 

A. R. 596. firſt was C. Marcius Figulus, then Go | for the 
ſecond time, who made ſuch. a progreſs, that his, 
AR 50). ſucceſſor N N to whom a ſecond à Con- 
ſulſhip had been alſo given, had only to beſiege 
Delminium the capital of the country, in order to 
terminate the war. He took that city, and de- 
moliſhed it: and it never was rebuilt afterwards. 
It is at this time only a very mean town, that ſtill 

5 retains the ſame name, Delminio upon the Drin in 
Corn Nep. Boſnia. What is moſt worthy of obſervation in 
All this war, in other reſpects but of little impor- 


zow called Trauin Dalmatia. 13 r t \agicdes 4 
2 tance, 


/ 


and ſome of the States of Liguria, 


tance, is the victar's modeſty, ho refuſed the ti- 


tle of Inperator, which his ſoldiers gave him with 


acclamations, and made great difficulties to accept 
the triumph decreed him by the Senate. He did 


himſelf juſtice, for his actions were not very con- 
ſiderable. But who is it that does juſtice on the 
like vebalionsZ 2/1, % blen e Tis 
The year following the Romans for the ; firſt 
time paſſed the Alps in arms, but not to make war 
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now againſt the Gauls, but againſt ſome people) 47. 17 


of Liguria by origin, though ſettled in the Gauls. 


e de nggea 
by the K. | 


Polybius calls them Oxybians and Neceates : they mans upon 


inhabited beyond the Var, along the ſea-Coaſts, in f. 


the neighbourhood-of the cities Nice Antibes, and 
Frejus. Thoſe : Barbarians attacked Nice and 


Antibes, colonies of the Maſſilienſes, and rendered 
themſelves formidable to Maſſilia itſelf. (bod. 


Marſeilles.) An embaſſy ſent. by the Senate of 
Rome upon the complaint of the Maſſilienſes, 
was no better received by the Ligurians, than that 
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of which we have ſpoken, had been-by the Dalma- 
tians. Tn conſequence it was neceſſary for the 


Conſul Q. Opimius to march againſt them with an 
army, in order to reduce them to reaſon. The 
enterprize was not difficult to the Roman power, 
Opimius beſieged the city, where the Ambaſſa- 
dors had been inſulted, took it by ſtorm, made the 
inhabitants faves, and ſent the principal authors 
of the inſult in chains to Rome, to ſuffer the pu- 
niſhment- their crime deſerved. The Ligurians 
were more than once defeated and cut to pieces. 


The Conſul, to ſecure the tranquillity of the Maſ- 
ſilienſes, gave them part of the conquered coun, 


tries, -and ordered that for the future thoſe Barba- 


| Frejus was not yet in be- rum Julii. But I thought it 
ing, at leaft as a Roman colo- neceſſary to determine the country. 


27 and wyith the name of Fo- of which 1/peat.. 
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rians mould ſend wap to Maſlilia to be _—_ 
from time to time. Aer eee er 
IJcome now to what 8 dithencdgndu;i 
Fifteen or ſixteen years after the defeat — death 
= ave H Perſeus, one Andriſcus of Adramyttium, a 
2 out city of Myſia in Aſia Minor, a man of the — 
ME eſt birth, gave himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus, 
7. aſſumed the name of Philip, and entered Macedo- 
bimſelfof nia, in hopes to cauſe himſelf to be acknowledged 
Maced. King by the inhabitants of the country. He had 
1 de invented a ſtory concerning his birth, which he 
4 * gave out every where, pretending that be was the 
talen, and ſon of a concubine of Perſeus. He had flattered: 
ſent o _ himſelf that he ſhould be believed on his own 
wm WM. word, and thathe ſhould occaſion great movements 
xlix, . in Macedonia in his favour. When he found that 
A. R. 600. every thing remained quiet there, he retired into 
Syria to the court of Demetrius Soter, whoſe ſiſter 
had married Perſeus. That Prince, who im- 
mediately knew the impoſtor, cauſed him to be 
ſeized, and ſent him to Rome, in hopes, by that 
ſervice, to acquire the protection of the Romans, 
for which at that time he had particular occaſion. 
The Romans had little regard to that impoſtor, 
who ſeemed to them to merit only contempt, ſo 
that ſmall care was taken to guard or keep him in 
cloſe confinement. He took advantage of the 
negligence of his keepers, and made his eſcape | 
from Rome. Having found means to raiſe a con- 
ſiderable army amongſt the Thracians, whom he 
had the addreſs to bring into his views, he made 
himſelf maſter of Macedonia either by conlegt 


or force, and ee che maſks of Semen 


t 
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brought up, and lived hitherto in low life, and 
who juſt before had neither land nor fortune, en- 
2 by the rapidity of his firſt ſucceſs, find 
ing Macedonia too narrow for him, attacked 

Theſhly, ane cats 2 Part of it to his pow- 


"The ave then began to appear: more. ſerious to 
the Romans. They appointed Scipio Naſica to 
go in quality of Ambaſſador, or Commiſſioner to 

a ſtop to this defection in its birth, judging him 
Redl = — that employment. And indeed, he 
was perfectly maſter of the art of giving the 
neceſſary bent of mind, and of bringing people 
into his views by perſuaſion ; and in caſe it was 
neceſſary to employ arms, he was very. capable of 
forming a deſign with wiſdom, and of executing 

it with valour. Aſſoon as he arrived in Greece, 
and was perfectly informed in the affairs of Mace- 
donia, he gave the Senate advice of them, and 
without loſs of time, made a tour through the 
cities of the allies, in order immediately to raiſe 
troops for the defence of Theſſaly. The Achaians, 
who were ſtill the moſt powerful people of Greece, 
ſupplied him with the greateſt number, without 
regard to their paſt diſcontents. He ſoon deprived 

the falſe Philip of all the cities he had taken in 
Theſſaly, drove out his garriſons, and repulſed 
himself into Macedonia. 

However upon Scipio's letters it was ſoon ſeen 
at Rome, that it was neceſſary to delay no longer 
ſending a General with forces againſt this enemy. 
The Prætor P. Juan Thalna had orders to 
paſs the ſea aſſoon as N with an army. a | 

let 


\ 
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ſet out directly. But conſidering Andriſcus as only 
a mock King, he did not conceive it neceſſary to 
take any great precautions againſt him, and he 
raſhly engaged in a battle, wherein he loſt his life 
with part of his army: the reſt 3 r wy 
favour of the night. + 
The victor, fluſhed by this good ſuceals, 150 be- 
living his power firmly eſtabliſned, abandoned | 
himſelf to his vicious inclinations with neither 
moderation nor reſerve, as if to be really a King, 
was to know no other law nor rule but his paſſions 
and caprice. He was covetous, proud, and 
cruel. Nothing was ſeen on all Gdes but oppreſſi- 
ons, confiſcations of eſtates, and murthers. Taking 
advantage of the terror occaſioned by the defeat of 
the Romans, he-ſoon' recovered all he had loft in 
- Theflaly. An embaſſy which the Carthaginians, 
then actually attacked by the Romans, ſent him 
with the promiſe of seh ſopport, etope, ex- 
alted his courage. 

AR. 6. Q. Cæcilius Metellus, lately elected Prietor, 
had fucceeded Juventius, and was already near the 
enemy. Andriſcus had reſolved to adyance to 
meet him: but he thought it neceſſary not to re- 
move far from the ſea, and ſtopt at Pydna, 
where he fortified his camp. The Roman Prætor 
ſoon followed him thither. The two armies were 
in fight of each other, and ſkirmiſhes paſſed every 
day. Andriſcus gained à conſiderable advantage 
in a ſmall engagement of the horſe, Succeſs uſually 
blinds men of little experience, and becomes fatal 
to them. Andriſeus, believing himſelf ſuperior to 
the Romans, detached a great body of his troops 
to defend his conqueſts in Theſſaly. This was a 
groſs error; and Metellus, who let nothing eſcape 

$1 him, did not fail to take advantage of it. The 

| os : army that remained! in n "Mucedoyia was hare 
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and Andriſcus reduced to fly. He took refuge” | 2 
amongſt the Thracians, from whence he ſoon re. 


turned with a new army. He had the raſhneſs to 
venture a ſecond battle, which proved as unfor- _ 


tunate for him as the firſt. In both he loſt above = 


five and twenty thouſand men. 


Nothing was wanting to a the glory of £ 


the Roman General except ſeizing Andriſcus, who | 5 


had taken refi with a tty King of Thrace, to 
1 fidelity ! ed himſelf. But the 
Thracians did not pique themſelves; much upon 
faith, and made it give place to their intereſt. 
This prihce put his gueſt into the hands of 
Metellus, to avoid drawing upon him the 


anger and arms of the Romans. He was ſent to 


Rome. 


Another N "whoulfo bimſelf the Favs a 
ſon of Perſeus by the aſſumed name of Alexander, impofore 


had the ſame fate as the firſt, except that Metellus % 7 i 


could not take him: he 5 + It. Dardania eee | 
where he kept himſelf. concealed, - 10 NN | 

It was at this time that e which badge. 5 
made ſo bad an uſe of the liberty granted it br 


the Romans, was reduced into a province, thatis, © 


treated like a conquered; country. 


A third impoſtor appeared. ſome years after,” and 
Ces Knol ous ane Gag of DUR Ales hr 610. 
name of Philip. His pretended title was but of 
ſhort duration. He was defeated and killed in 


Macedonia by Tremellius, who on that occaſion 


received the ſurname of Scroſa, becauſe in encou- 
raging his ſoldiers, he had aſſured them, that he 
would N Hache wt _ en > as 


| Ker 
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Orivin * 3 of the third Punic war. > Ree 
eto little favour to the Carthaginians in their 
differences with Maſiniſſa. War between Maſfe- 

a niſa and the Carthagmians. Great anxiety and 
fear of the Carthaginians in reſpeft to the Romans. 
Nome deliberates, whether war ſhall be declared 

"againſt Carthage. It is reſolved. Alarm of the 

- Carthaginians. © They fend Deputies to Rome. 

Hard conditions propoſed to them. © They accept 
"them. © They ſend three hundred of their N 
citixens as hoſtages. T Bey deliver up all their 
 * arms. They are at length told that they mnſt quit 
© . "Carthage, which will be demoliſhed. Grief nn 

Horror of tbe Deputies. "Deſpair and fury of 

Carthage, when that news is made publict there. 

--» Reflexion upon the conduct of the Romans. Gene- 

rous efforts of Carthage to prepare for the ſiege. 


I | Troocation of the tutelar gods of Carthage to quit 


itt, and the form of "devoting that city. Carthage” 
beſieged by the two Conſuls. Scipio diſtinguiſhes 
- +, | Dimſelf above all the other officers. Death of 


a” Maſiniſſa; The new Conſul continues tbe fiege 


with great languor. Seipio, who Hands only for 
. © the Adileſvip, is elefied Conſul, and charged with 
the war of Africa. He arrives in Africa" and 
delivers Mancinus from great danger. He re-efta- 
 Sliſhes diſcipline amongſt the troops. He carries 
on the fiege with vigour. Deſcription 'of Car- 
thage. Aſdrubal's barborous cruelty. Sea-fight. 
Scipio, during the winter, attacks and takes 
Nepheris, a place in the neighbourbocd of Car- 
thage. The ſiege continued. The city at length 
Surrenaers. Aſarubal alſo ſurrenders. His 4 i 
ä ä i 
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of the Third Punic lr, 10 


* kills ber children, and throws berfelf. with- them © 
into the flames.  Scipio's compaſſion on ſeeing the run 
Carthage. Noble uſe which he makes of the ſpoils - 
of that city. Foy which the news of the taking of 
; Carthage occaſions at Rome. Ten Commiſſioners 
_ » ſent into Africa. Deſtruction of Carthage. Scipio 
returns to Rome, and receives the Fong of a tri- 


| -J . Carthage re-eftabli hed. 


HE third Punic war, leſs canvideratle: thn on 
the two former in the number and greatneſs occaſon of 
battles, and its duration which was but of four e bird 

years, was much more ſo by its ſucceſs and event, ur. 
78 it terminated in the total deſtruction of Car- 
thage. - 
That city, cher her laſt defeat, and the treaty Rome - 
of peace conſequential of it, rightly perceived, br | 
what ſhe had to fear from the Romans, in whom 7 < Jam. 1 
ſhe always obſerved much ill will, whenever ſhe'# Car- 


applied to them in her differences with Maſi- thage i in 


Fences 


In the — Aae I have N — Ma- 
Deputations ſent from both ſides, and ſeveral Com- | 


miſſions {appointed by the Romans, who ſent Sen- 


tors to take cognizance of thoſe diſputes upon the 
ſpot, and to terminate them, without their ever 
paſſing any definitive ſentence. It is evident, that 
Rome was not at all inclined either to ſatisfy che Pol Ie 
Carthaginians, or to do them juſtice, and that —_— 
quarrel was purpoſely {pun out, to give Maſiniſſa 
time to ſtrengthen. himlelf in his uſurgations, add 
to weaken the enemy. T 

Upon new complaints made by the Carthagiai- dur c. 157. 
ans, a deputation was decreed at Rome to make 
farther e upon the ſpot. Cato was in the 
number of the Commiſſioners. When they arrived, 
they aſked the contending parties, whether they 
would * by their arbitration. ” Maſiniſſa rea- 

dily 


190 Origin and Occaſion, &c. 
-—dily- conſented.” The Carthaginians replied, that 
they had a rule ſettled, to which they adhered, 

which was the treaty concluded by Scipio, and 
demanded to be tried without favour. This an- 
ſwer was a pretext to the Deputies for deciding 
nothing. They viſited the whole country, which 
they found in a very good condition, eſpecially the 
city of Carthage: and they were ſurprized to find it 
almoſt re-eſtabliſhed in the ſame degree of great- 
neſs and power, as it was before its laſt defeat. 
On their return they did not fail to give the Senate 
an account of this, declaring, that Rome would 
never be ſafe as long as Carthage ſhould ſubſiſt. 
From thenceforth the Senators were extremely 
exaſperated againſt Carthage: and if the war was 
not declared till a conſiderable length of time after, 
it is to be believed, that occaſion and pretexts 
were rather wanting on the fide of the Romans, 
than will. Maſiniſſa found them a plauſible mo- 
tive both for attacking Carthage, and the pro- 
miſe of an eaſy victory. The thing happened as 

1 follows: | e n 

War . A diviſion had taken place in Carthage, and the 
rweenthe Numidian King had a powerful party there. The 

Carthagi- zealous Republicans having found a favourable 

Tf opportunity, drove the heads of this party, to the 
number of forty, out of the city, and made the peo- 

ple take an oath that they would never ſuffer the re- 

* calling of the exiles to be propoſed. They re- 
tired to Maſiniſſa, who ſent two:of his ſons, Guluſſa 

and Micipſa, to follicite their re- eſtabliſnment. 
The gates of the city were ſhut againſt them, and 

SGruluſſa, was even warmly purſued by Amilcar one 
of the Generals of the Republick. ' This was a 

new ſubject of war: armies were raiſed on both fides- 

and a battle fought. This was in the Confulſhip of 
. Z * 1s . Qum- 


— 
5 


© Qurrrus, ActLivs, Conſuls. 
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Scipio the younger, who bands ruined Car- 
thage, was a ſpectator of this battle, He was 
come to Maſiniſſa from Lucullus, who was making 
war in Spain, and under whom he ſerved, to 
aſk ſome elephants of him. During the whole 
battle he kept upon the top of an hill very near 
the place where it was fought. He was aſtoniſhed 
to ſee Maſiniſſa, then above fourſcore years old, 
mounted on horſeback without a ſaddle, accordin 
to the cuſtom of the country, giving orders, wa 
ſuſtaining the rudeſt fatigues like a young officer, 
The battle was very obſtinate, and continued from 
morning till night: but at length the Carthaginians 
gave way. Scipio afterwards faid, {that he had 
been preſent in many battles, but that none had 
given him ſo much pleaſure as this, in which quiet 
and in cold blood he had ſeen above an hundred 
—_— men engage, and long diſpute the vic- 

And as he had well read in Homer, he 
added, that before him only Jupiter and Neptune ii 
had enjoyed ſuch a ſight z when one from the top x 
of mount Ida, and the other from the higheſt emi- 
nence in Samothracia, had the pleafure of ſeeing 
a battle between the Greeks and Trojans. I can- 
not tell, whether the fight of an hundred thouſand 
men cutting one another's throats gives a very 
ſenſible pleaſure, or whether ſuch a delight can 
- ſubſiſt with the ſenſe of humanity natural to 
1 


Hom. EX 


The Carthaginians after the battle defi wſ Scipio Appiaa. 
to terminate their diſputes with Maſiniſſa. Hep. _ 5 


heard both ſides. The firſt conſented to cede the 
territory of Emporia, Which had been the firſt 


ſubject of the quarrel, to 2 two hundred 
| mY 


192 Quin ius, AclLius, Conſuls. 


A. 2 — talents of ſilver, and to add to Le eight handed 

| more at different terms as ſhould be agreed on. 

But Maſiniſſa demanded the re- eſtabliſnment of the 

exiles, the Carthaginians not being willing to hear 

that propoſal, they ſeparated without concluding 

any thing. Scipio, after having paid his compli- 

ments, and thanks to Maſiniſſa, ſet out with the 
elephants he came for. 

Ibid. The King, after the battle, kept the enemy 8 
camp inveſted upon an hill, where they could re- 
ceive neither proviſions nor reinforcement. At 
this juncture arrived Deputies from Rome. They 

were ordered, in caſe Maſiniſſa, was worſted, to 
terminate the affair; otherwiſe to decide nothing, 
and to give the King great hopes; and they fol- 
lowed the latter part of their inſtructions. In the 
mean time the famine increaſed every day in the 
camp of the Carthaginians, and to increaſe their 
misfortune the plague joined it, and made terrible 
havock. Reduced to the laſt extremity, they ſur- 
rendered themſelves, upon engaging to deliver up 

About the deſerters to Maſiniſſa, to pay him five thouſand 

— red talents of ſilver in the ſpace of fifty years, and 

and fifty reinſtate the exiles notwithſtanding the oath they 

* had taken to the contrary. They were all made to 
paſs under the yoke, and diſmiſſed each with only 
a ſingle habit. Guluſſa, to revenge the bad 
treatment he had received, as we have ſaid above, 
detached a body of cavalry, after them, whoſe at- 
tacks they could neither avoid nor ſuſtain, in their 
preſent diſarmed condition. Thus of fifty- eight 

| thouſand men very few returned to Carthage. 

Great an So conſiderable a defeat gave a great alarm there. 
— 2 — „ They particularly apprehended, that the Romans, 
Cartha- under pretext, that the Carthaginians, contrary to 
ginians in the conditions of the treaty, had taken arms a- 
reſpect ro gainſt a King in alliance with Rome, ſhould de- 


auth clare war againſt them: for they could not ace ps 
3 . 


g 1%. 
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the ill-will- of the Roman Senate in reſpect to &. R. 662. 
them. To prevent the effect of it, the Cartha- * 285. 
ginians declared by a decree of the Senate, Aſdru- 
bal and Carthalon, one of whom had been General 
of the army, and the other had ꝰ commanded the 


auxiliary troops, guilty of treaſon, as being the 
authors of the war with the King of Numidia. 
They then ſent deputies to Rome, to know what _ 
people thought and expected there from them. «= 
They were anſwered coldly, that it was for the Se- 
nate and People of Carthage to conſider what ſa- 
tisfaction was due to the Romans. Not being 
able to get any other anſwer or explanation by a 
ſecond embaſſy, they conceived great anxiety; 
and in extreme terror from the remembrance of 
paſt evils, they already thought they ſaw the ene- 
my at their gates, and repreſented to themſelves 
all the direful effects of a long ſiege, and of a 
city taken by ſtorm. ne 

In the mean time the Senate of Rome. delibe- Rome de- | 
rated \ upon the refolution the Commonwealth 2 
ſhould take; and the diſputes between Cato and * 9 N 
Scipio Naſica, who thought quite differently upon ygainf 
that ſubject, were renewed. The firſt, on his re- Carthage. 
turn from Africa, had already repreſented in the __— 
ſtrongeſt terms, that he had found Carthage, not * 1 
in the condition the Romans believed it, exhauſted 
of men and riches, weak and reduced; but on the 
contrary abounding with youth, with immenſe 
quantities of gold and filver, prodigious ſtores of 
all kinds of arms, and all the neceſſaries of war; 
and fo proud and full of confidence with all theſe 
great preparations, that there was nothing ſo great; 
at which their hopes and ambition did not aſpire. 


. The foreign trozps had ſubordinate to a Carthaginian 
rommanders of their reſpefive officer, called by Appian, Bei- 
nations, all of whom were dae. | Gio 
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2 722. talents of ſilver, and to add to them eight hundred 
more at different terms as ſhould be agreed on. 
But Maſiniſſa demanded the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
exiles, the Carthaginians not being willing to hear 
that propoſal, they ſeparated without concluding 
any thing. Scipio, after having paid his compli- 
ments, and thanks to Maſiniſſa, ſet out with the 
— ̃ öl .., ⅛ mw oo 
Ibid. The King, after the battle, kept the enemy's 
camp inveſted upon an. hill, where they could re- 
ceive neither proviſions nor reinforcement. . At 
this juncture arrived Deputies from Rome, They 
. were ordered, in caſe Maſiniſſa, was worſted, to 
terminate the affair; otherwiſe to decide nothing, 
and to give the King great hopes; and they fol- 
lowed the latter part of their inſtructions. In the 
mean time the famine increaſed every day in the 
camp of the Carthaginians, and to increaſe their 
misfortune the plague joined it, and made terrible 
havock. Reduced to the laſt extremity, they ſur- 
rendered themſelves, upon engaging to deliver up 
About the deſerters to Maſiniſſa, to pay him five thouſand 
| m_ req dalents of ſilver in the ſpace of fifty years, and 
andfifty TEinſtate the exiles notwithſtanding. the oath they 
thouſand had taken to the contrary. They were all made to 
pounds. paſs under the yoke, and diſmiſſed each with only 
a ſingle habit. Guluſſa, to revenge the bad 
treatment he had received, as we have ſaid above, 
detached a body of cavalry, after them, whole at- 
tacks they could neither avoid nor ſuſtain, in their 
preſent diſarmed condition, Thus of fifty-eight 
thouſand men very few returned to Carthage. 
Great an- So conſiderable a defeat gave a great alarm there. 
* They particularly apprehended, that the Romans, 
Cartha- under pretext, that the Carthaginians, contrary to 
giniansin the conditions of the treaty, had taken arms a- 
%., gainſt a King in alliance with Rome, ſhould de- 
er Care war again them. for they could, nt dockt 
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ginians declared by a decree of the Senate, Afdru- 
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the ill-will of the Roman Senate in reſpect to A. R. 662- 
them. To prevent the effect of it, the Cartha- 180. 


bal and Carthalon, one of whom had been General 
of the army, and the other had * commanded the 


auxiliary troops, guilty of treaſon, as being the 
authors of the war with the King of Numidia. 
They then ſent deputies to Rome, to know what 
people thought and expected there from them. 
They were anſwered coldly, that it was for the Se- 
nate and People of Carthage to conſider what ſa- 
tisfaction was due to the Romans. Not being 
able to get any other anſwer or explanation by a 
ſecond embaſſy, they conceived great anxiety 3 
and 'in extreme terror from the remembrance of 
paſt evils, they already thought they ſaw the ene- 
my at their gates, and repreſented to themſelves 


all the direful effects of a long ſiege, and of a 


city taken by ſtorm. 


In the mean time the Senate of Rome. delibe- Rome d.. 


rated upon the reſolution the Commonwealth 47 


ſhould take; and the diſputes between Cato and 2 


ring war 


Scipio Naſica, who thought quite differently upon 


that ſubject, were renewed. The firſt, on his re- OY o 
ut. 


turn from Africa, had already repreſented in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that he had found Carthage, not 
in the condition the Romans believed it, exhauſted 


againſt 


vit. Caton. 
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of men and riches, weak and reduced; but on the 


contrary abounding with youth, with immenſe 
quantities of gold and ſilver, prodigious ſtores of 
all kinds of arms, and all the neceſſaries of war; 
and ſo proud and full of confidence with all theſe 
great preparations, that there was nothing ſo great; 


at which their hopes and ambition did not aſpire. 


Fe foreign trozps had ſubordinate to a Carthaginian 
rommanders of their reſpectiue officer, called by Appian, Boys 
nations, all of whom were YagxS. | 
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A. R. 602. 


Quixrius, Acit ius, Conſuls. 
It is ſaid, that after having held this diſcourſe, 


Ant. O. 150. he even threw figs of Africa, which he had in 


Plin. xv. 
18. 


Plut. ibid. 


his breaſt, into the midſt of the Senate, and that, 
on the Senators admiring their beauty and bigneſs, 
he told them: I is but three days ſince thoſe figs 
were gathered. And that is the diſtance between us 
and the enemy. And afterwards, upon any affairs 
being deliberated upon in the Senate, Cato always 
added; And I. further conclude, that Carthage muſt 
be deſtroyed. Naſica, on the contrary, was for ſuf- 
fering it to ſubſiſt. {6 An nt 
Both had their reaſons to think as they did. Na- 
ſica, ſeeing that the people's inſolence roſe to ſuch 


an heighth, as to make them commit all manner of 


exceſſes; that ſwelled with pride in effect of their 
victories, they could no longer be kept within 


bounds by the Senate itſelf, and that their power 


had attained to ſuch an heighth, that it was capa- 


ble of forcing the Commonwealth into all the mea- 
- ſures; they ſhould think fit to eſpouſe: Naſica, I 


ſay, in this ſituation, was for leaving them the 
fear of Carthage as a curb, to moderate and check 
their audacity. For he thought, that the Cartha- 
ginians were too weak to ſubdue the Romans, and 
that they were alſo too ſtrong to be deſpiſed by 
them. Cato on his ſide judged, that for a people, 


become proud and. inſolent from proſperity, and 
whom unbounded licentiouſneſs precipitated into 


* 


on to the laſt exceſſe. 


% * 
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all kinds of diforders, there was nothing more 
dangerous, than to leave them a State for a 
.rival and enemy, hitherto always powerful, but 


from its misfortunes themſelves become wiſer, and 
more cautious than ever, and not entirely to re- 
move from them all cauſe of fear from without, 


when they had all poſſible means within of hurrying 


Laying 
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Laying aſide the laws of equity for a moment, A. R. 602. 
leave the Reader. to determine, which of theſe u. C. 150% 


two great men judged moſt juſtly according to the 
rules of good policy and with refpect to the i = 
tereſt of the State. Certain it is, as (a) a 


Hiſtorians have obſerved, that after the 8 1 
on of Carthage the change of conduct and govern- 


ment was evident at Rome: that vice no longer 


crept into it with fear, and in a manner by ſtealth, 


but barefaced and erect, and with ſurprizing rapi- 
dity poſſeſſed all orders of the Commonwealth : 

and that people abandoned themſelves without 
reſerve; or bounds to luxury and pleaſures, which 
did not fail, as that is inevitable, to draw on the 
ruin of the State. The (5) firſt Scipio, ſays Pa- 
e terculus, ſpeaking of the Romans, had laid the 
« foundations of their future greatneſs; the latter, 
<. by. his conqueſts, opened the way for all kinds 
« of vice and diſorders. 
«© Carthage, which kept Rome in play by diſ- 
e puting empire with her, was aki deſtroyed, 

her manners declined no longer flowly and 
« by Sens but „ en and with ee 
cc tion. m_ 


From the time. that 


(a) Ubi Clattage, zmula 
| imperii Romani, ab ſtirpe in- 
teriit — fortuna ſævire ac 


miſcere omnia cœpit. 
in bell. Catil. 


Ante Carthaginem deletam, 


popalup & Senatus Rom. pla- 
cide modeſteque inter ſe remp. 
tractabant. - Metus hoſtilis 
in bonis artibus civitatem re- 


tinebat. Sed ubi formido illa tranſcurſum. Vell. Patere. ii. 
mentibus deceſſit, ilicet ea 1. 
O 2 . 


Salluft. | 


virtute d 


quæ ſecundæ res amant, laſ. 


civia, atque ſuberbia inceflere, | 
I. in bell. Fugurtb. 


2) Potentiæ THER 


prior Scipio viam aperuerat, 


luxuriz poſterior aperuit. Quip- 
pe remoto Carthaginis metu, 
ſublataque imperii zmula, non 
gradu, ſed ræcipiti curſu à 
citum ad vitia 


kt LINA. 
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Remere- However that were, it was reſolved in the 
ſolves s Senate to declare war againſt the Carthaginians; 
8 and the reaſons, or pretexts given for it, were, 
gain the that contrary to the tenor of the treaty they had 
Carthagi- kept ſhips, and marched an army out of their 
"ans. , territories againſt a Prince in alliance with Rome, 
PF. P. whoſe ſon they had treated with violence, at the 
time he had a Roman Ambaſſador with him. 

An entirely lucky event, which happened 

whilſt the affair of Carthage was in deliberation, 
no doubt contributed much to the taking of 
this reſolution, This was the arrival of Deputies ' 
from Utica, who came to put their perſons, for- 

tunes, lands, and city into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. Nothing could have fallen out more oppor- 

tunely. Utica was the ſecond city of Africa, was 

very rich, and had a port equally ſpacious and 

Bree commodious, which was but ſixty Badia from 
kagues, Carthage, and might ſerve as a place of arms for 
attacking it. The Senate then heſitated no longer, 

and the war was declared in all the forms. The 

two Conſuls were preſſed to ſet out with all poſſible 
expedition, and ſecret orders were given them not to 
terminate the war without the deſtruction of Car- 

thage. They departed immediately, and ſtopped 

at Lilybæum in Sicily. The fleet was conſidera- 
ble, and had on board it fourſcore thouſand foot, 
Alarm of and about four thouſand horſe. * 
2 Car- Carthage did not yet know what had been re- 
Thy fond ſolved at Rome. The anſwer the Deputies had 
Deputies io brought back from thence, had only ſerved to 
Rome. augment her trouble and anxiety. They had 


* been told, that it was for the Carthaginians to con- 


"pay " fider, in what manner they could fatisfy the Ro- 
972. - 8 


Mans. 
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length 4. R. 60. 


ö they ſent new Deputies * but with full powers to do = $4349 ” 


all they ſhould: judge neceſſary, and even, in caſe 
circumſtances ſeemed to require it, to declare, that 
the Carthaginians abandoned themſelves and all 
they poſſeſſed to the diſcretion of the Romans. This, 
according to the force of the words, ſe ſuague 
eorum arbitrio permittere, was making them abſo- 
lute maſters of their fate, and to confeſs themſelves 
their vaſſals. They had never been capable in 
the former wars to reſolve upon ſo mortifying a 
ſtep: and however they expected no great ſucceſs 
from it, becauſe the people of Utica having been 
before hand with them in doing the ſame, had de- 
prived them of the merit of an early and voluntary 


oy 


On arriving at Rome, the Deputies were in- Hard c- 
formed, that the war was declared and the army ditions pro- 


ſet out. They had therefore no time to deliberate, 
and ſurrendered their perſons and all they poſſeſſed 


to the Romans, In conſequence of this meaſure, 7ze accepe 
they were anſwered, that becauſe they had at length bem. 


taken the right reſolution, the Senate granted 
them liberty, the exerciſe of their own laws, all 
their territories, and all their other poſſeſſions, 
either as private perſons or as a Republick; on 
condition, that in three days they ſhould ſend 
three hundred hoſtages of the principal youth of 
their city to Lilybæum, and do what the Conſuls 
ſhould order them. Thoſe laſt words gave'them 
extreme anxiety : but the trouble they were in, 
made them incapable either of replying, or 
aſking any explanation; and it had been to no 
manner of purpoſe. They therefore ſet out for 
Carthage, and gave an account of their com- 
miſſion, _ 7 £ 9 


All the articles of the treaty were grating: but Ibid. 


the ſilence kept in reſpe& to the cities, of which 
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AR. coß . no mention was made amongſt the things Rome 
. 149. conſented” to leave them, gave them extreme 
diſquiet. However nothing remained for them to 
do, but to obey. After their antient and recent 
loſſes, they were not in a condition to make head 
. againſt ſuch an enemy, who had not been able to 
reſiſt Maſiniſſa. Troops, proviſions, ſhips, al- 
lies, were all wanting; and ops: and: courage 
more. 
They ſend They did not think it proper to wait the expira- 
oy 7 4 tion of the term of thirty days, which had been 
their prin- granted them; but to ſoften the enemy by the 
cipal citi- + prompritude of their obedience, though they how- 
ent as ever could not flatter themſelves with that effect, 
Saf ages. they made the hoſtages ſet out immediately. Theſe 
were the flower and hope of the moſt noble families 
of Carthage. Never was fight more affecting. 
Nothing was heard but mournful cries, nor ſeen 
but tears. The whole city reſounded witk groans 
and lamentations. The mothers in particular, bathed 
in tears, tore their hair, beat their breaſts, and in 
a manner frantick with grief and deſpair raiſed 
cries capable of moving the hardeſt hearts. It 
was ſtill quite another thing at the fatal moment of 
ſeparation, when having accompanied them to the 
ſhips, they took their laſt leaves, nat expecting 
ever to ſee them more, bathed them with their 
tears, never gave over embracing them, and 
preſſed them in their arms without being able to 
conſent to their departure, ſo that it was neceſſary 
to pull them away by force, which was more 
cruel to them than if their bowels had been torn 
out of their bodies. When they arrived in Sicily, 
- - + the hoſtages were ſent forwards to Rome, and the 
Couſuls told the Deputies, that when they were 
at Utica, they would let them Know the: orders of 
the N | 
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In the like conjunctures there is nothing more 4. R. 6j. 
cruel than a terrible uncertainty, that without 20 2 
. MY hey deli- 
ſhewing any thing in particular, leaves all that 27 up all 
can be apprehended obvious and impending, Af. their arms: 
ſoon as it was known, that the fleet was arrived at Polyb-p- . 
Utica, the Deputies repaired to the camp of the 1% p. 
Romans, declaring, that they were come in the 446. 
name of the State to receive their orders, which they © 
were ready to obey in all things. The Conſul __. 
Cenſorinus, who ſpoke, after having praiſed their 
good diſpoſition and obedience, ordered them to 
deliver up to him without fraud or delay all their 
arms in general. They conſented to this; but 
they: defired them to reflect on the condition to 
which he reduced them, at a time, when Aſdrubal, 
who was become their enemy only on account of. 
their entire ſubmiſſion to the Romans, was almoſt 
at their gates with an army of twenty thouſand 
men. They were anſwered, that Rome would 
rovide for that. eve 3 2 59 
This order was executed immediately. A long App. 46. 
train of carriges arrived in the camp, laden with 
all the preparations of war, that were in Car- 
thage: two hundred thouſand compleat ſuits of ar- 
mour, an infinite number of ſpears and javelins, 
and two thouſand machines for diſcharging ſtones 
and darts. The Deputies of Carthage followed, 
accompanied by the moſt venerable old men of 
the Senate and Prieſts of the gods, to endeavour to 
excite the Romans to compaſſion at this critical 
moment, when their ſentence was going to be 
paſſed, and their final doom determined. The They are at 
_ Conſul roſe up for a moment on their arrival with 2 ** 
ſome expreſſions of kindneſs and humanity; then 21 ate 
ſuddenly reſuming a grave and ſevere air, he ſaid: Carthage, 
% cannot but approve your readineſs in exe- which is 
« cuting the orders of the Senate. It has in- 4. 
ſtructed me to declare to you, that its laſt pleaſure . WY? 


O4 « js, 
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A. R. 6e; is, that you ſhould quit Carthage, which it has 
. 08e reſolved to deſtroy; and that you remove your 
S abode to whatever, part of your territory you 
Frey + „ ſhall think fit, provided it be fourſcore ffadis 
| hagues, from the ſea,” - K ft WOE 28347 0.66 at 
Erastus When the Conſul had pronounced this terrible 
grief of the decree, nothing was heard but a lamentable cry 
Deputies. amongſt the Carthaginians. They were thunder- 
2 P- ſtruck in a manner, and neither knew where they 
6055. were, nor what they did. They rowled them- 
ſelves in the duſt, tearing their cloaths, and vent- 
ing nothing but groans and ſobs. After having 
recovered. themſelves a little, they extended their 
hands ſometimes towards the: gods, and ſometimes 
towards the Romans, imploring their mercy and 
juſtice to a people upon the point of being re- 
duced to deſpair. But as they were entirely deaf 
to their prayers, they ſoon changed them into re- 
proaches and imprecations, putting them in mind, 
that there were gods, who were the avengers, as 
well as witneſſes, of crimes and perfidy. The 
Romans could not refrain from tears at ſo moving 
a ſight; but their reſolution was taken. The De- 
puties could not even prevail, that the execution of 
the order ſhould be ſuſpended, till they had ap- 
plied again to the Roman Senate, in order to en- 
deavour to have it revoked, They were obliged 
to ſet out, and carry the anſwer to Carthage. 
Pe hal- They were expected there with an impatience 
and ſury ef and dread not to be expreſſed. They had much 
Carthage difficulty to break through the throng that preſſed 
an receto- . . 
ing thi: around them to know the anſwer, which it was 
zews. but too eaſy to read in their looks. When they 
App- p. arrived in the Senate, and had related the cruel 
$3» 54+ order they had received, a general cry informed 
the people of their fate: and from that inſtant 
nothing was heard throughout the whole city but 
howling, deſpair, rage, and fury, nts Ic. 


Let 
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Let us ſtop here a moment to conſider a little 4, N. 6e; 
the conduct of the Romans. I cannot ſufficiently N 
regret, that the fragment of Polybius, in which e 

this deputation is related, ends exactly in the moſt condo of 
affecting part of his hiſtory; and I ſhould ſet a e R. 
much higher value on a ſhort reflection of ſo judi- 
cious an author, than the long harangues, which 
Appian puts into the mouths of the Deputies, and 
of the Conſul. Now I cannot believe, that Po- 
lybius, full of good ſenſe, reaſon, and equity as 
he was, could on the occaſion in queſtion have ap- 
proved the proceeding of the Romans. We do 
not, in my opinion, ſee their antient character in 
it: that greatneſs of ſoul, dignity, integrity, and 
declared abhorrence of mean ftratagem, diſguiſe, - 
and impoſture, that are not, as is ſomewhere ſaid, 
of the Roman genius: Minime Romanis artibus. 
Why were not the Carthaginians attacked with 
open force? Why was it declared to them expreſsly 
by a treaty, which is a ſacred thing, that liberty 
and the free exerciſe of their laws were granted 
them, and conditions underſtood, that entirely 
ſubvert both? Why, under the ſhameful ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the word city in this treaty, is the perfidi- 
ous deſign of deſtroying Carthage concealed, as if 
under the ſhadow of that. equivocation they -might 
do it with juſtice? And laſtly, wherefore is not 
the laſt declaration made them till after they have 
at different times taken from them their hoſtages 
and arms, that is, after having put it abſolutely 
out of their power to refuſe them any thing? Is it 
not manifeſt, that Carthage, after ſo many defeats, 
all weakened and exhauſted as ſhe is, ſtill makes 
the Romans tremble, and that they do not believe 
it in their power to ſubdue her by force of arms? 
It is very dangerous to have power enough to 
commit injuſtice with impunity, and even to hope 
great advantages from it. The example of all 
; empires 
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A R. sog empires ſhews us, that they ſeldom ate | 


—_— Ry believe it for their intereſ. 2 
Polyb. The great praiſe, which Polybius 0 — 
I. ii. p. — differs much from what we ſee in this 
** aer place. Thoſe States, ſays he, far from employ- 
ing ſtratagem and deceit with their allies for aug- 
menting their power, did not even believe, that it 
was allowable to uſe them againſt their enemies, 
and deemed That only a ſolid and glorious vie- 
tory which they gained ſword in hand by cou- 
rage and bravery. He owns in the ſame place, 
that only faint traces of the antient generoſity of 
their forefathers ſtill remained amongſt the Ro- 
mans; and he thinks himſelf obliged, ſays he, to 


make this remark, contrary to a principle become 


very common in his time, amongſt perſons in the 
adminiſtration of governments, that it is impoſſi - 
ble to ſucceed in publick affairs, whether of war 
or peace, without ſometimes 3 rad 
and deceit.” \, 

_ Gemerozs I return to my ige The Conſuls did. not 
woe make haſte to march againſt the Carthaginians, 


Carthage 


ir prepar- Hor imagining, that they had any thing to fear 


ing for the from a city diſarmed. They took advantage of 
Hege. this delay to put themſelves into a poſture of de- 
OP % 35" fence: for it was unanimouſly reſolved not to a- 


xvii bandon the city. Aſdrubal, who was at the head 


p. 833. of twenty thouſand men, was elected General 


without the walls, and Deputies were ſent to him 


to deſire him, in favour of his country, to forget 
the injuſtice done him through fear of the Ro- 
mans. The command of the troops in the city 
were given to another Aſdrubal, the grandſon of 
: Maſiniſſa. Arms were then made with incredible 


expedition. The Temples, . palaces, and publick 


places were changed into ſo many workſhops. 
Men and women worked on them night and day. 


An hundred and forty thuclds, three hundred 


ſwords, 


7 * 
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ſwords;' five hundred pikes and javelins, a thou- A. Rates 
und arrows, and a 4 number of machines for ** re. 
diſcharging them, were made every day; and be- 
cauſe materials were wanting to make cords, the 
women cut 'off their 1 which was: beet 
ſupply.” v 5 : $4 „ N 
Maſini: was Viſtohnned;" hunt the 55 App p.55. 
after he had extremely weakened the power of 
the Carthaginians, came to take the advantage of 
his victory, without ſo much as imparting to him 
their deſign in any manner; ; which oecaſioned oO 
Foldneſs between them. 
The Conſuls however advanced wards 5. I. 
city to beſiege it. It is to be believed, that "tlie of che tur. 
two ceremonies, of invoking the tutelary gods of 49 godr of 
Carthage to quit it, and of devoting that city, 3 
were then performed. Macrobius informs us, that va. 7 
it was an antient cuſtom amongſt the Romans, but ing of that 
that it was kept very ſecret, when they beſieged Ms 
an enemy's city, to call out the gods who reſided 83 _ 
in it; whether they believed, that they could not TY 
take the city without doing ſo, or, that it ſeemed 
affe to them to make the gods priſoners. They 
had a form for this evocation, and another which 
they afterwards uſed for devoting the ſame city to 
the infernal gods. Macrobius, who has preſerved 
theſe two forms, affirms, that they were uſed in 
reſpect to Carthage. I proceed to repeat both in 
this place as curious and venerable monuments of 
the conviction the whole antient world were un- 
der, in reſpect to the power, which the Divinity 
exerciſes over human NN The firſt is as 
* en ed | 
O thou, god or ate, naler who arotettion the 
- People and State of Carthage are, and you eſpecially 
who have taken upon you to defend this city and its 
people, I beg, I conjure and aſk it as a boon,' that 


N will abandon the People and State of Carthage, 
4 that 


3 Manas; Ce 


4. R. 6e. that you ill quit all its places, n ſacrifices, 
. 145. and the City; remove from it, and ſpread terror, diſ- 
may, and blindneſs ef mind over this People and 


State. Abandoned by your antient votaries, come to 
Rome amidſt my people: let all that belongs to us, 
_ temples, ſacrifices, and city be more grateful 
| and pleaſe you more than your antient abode: be 

— defenders: of me, the Roman: People, and my ſol- 
diers in ſuch manner, that we may perceive and ac- 
knowledge the effects of your protefiion. If you give 
ear to my prayer, I vow to ereft temples to Jou, and 
zo celebrate games in your honour. 


After having called out the gods protecoys of 


N the enemy's city in this manner, the Romans de- 
voted it to the infernal divinities by this ſecond 


form, which, as well as the firſt, was to be re- 


peated by the General. 


Cad Pluto, Jupiter the maleficent, Dii manes, ar 
by whatever other names you are to be called, 1 aſt 


: © "that you will fill the whole city of Carthage and the 


army which I have in my thoughts, and which 1 
bear, with diſorder, terror and diſmay; that .'yau 
will deprive theſe, who ſhall carry arms defenſive or 
 offenſrve againſt our legions and army, of the light of 


the day; "that you cauſe the army and enemies we 


attack 10 periſb, men, cities, lands, with all thoſe 
that inhabit in the places, regions, lands, and cities, 
which belong to our enemies; that you regard as de- 
voted and conſecrated to you, according to the moſt 
- ſolemn forms of devoting, the army of the enemy, 
_#beir cities, countries, which JI conceive and under- 
fand, their beads and perſons of all ages without dif- 
ference amongſt them. I give and devote them to you 
Io be ſubſtututed in the place of me, , all confided to 
me, of my office, of the Roman People, of our ar- 
mies and legions. And laſtly, J aſe of you that you 
. will not ſuffer me, all confided to me, my command, 
Our IR; and army attually employed in this war, 
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to experience any diſgrace, If you ds theſe things, Js EE 


* 


that I know, perceive, and diſcern, bat my prayer s 
bas been heard, then whoever be be who exttntes this 
vow, and in whatever manner. he executes it, in ſa- 
 erificing three black ſheep to you, let it be deemed well 
executed. I pray and atteſt you, O Earth, who are 
tbe mother of mankind, and you alſo, O Fupiter! © 
_ © Superſtition manifeſts itſelf in every part of theſe 
forms. We obſerve in them, that they acknow- 
ledged two kinds of divinities, the one beneficent, 
which they call out of the enemy's city, and in- 
vite to inhabit and protect Rome; the- other 
malevolent, to whoſe wrath they devote the enemy, 
and from whom they aſk nothing for themſelves, 
but to receive no hurt from them. Theſe tedious 
repetitions of the ſame words, and tireſome” enu- 
merations, this ſcrupulous attention not to leave 
any ambiguity, even to adding this clauſe, which I 
conceive and underſtand, thereby to remove the ob- 
ſeurity, which might be found againſt their intent 
in their words: all this is certainly very miſerable. 
But through theſe clouds ſhines forth however the 
knowledge of the divinity, and a ſolemn confeſſion 
of his power over all human events. This is good 
ore, which the alloy of ſuperſtition cannot deprive - 
of its value. 8 DEE. as 
All theſe imprecations were vented againſt Carthage 


Carthage; after which the Conſuls attacked it with S, 


force of arms. They expected nothing leſs than % %, 
to find a vigorous. reſiſtance, and 2 incredible Fe 

boldneſs of the beſieged aſtoniſhed them extreme- 55—58. 
ly. Nothing paſſed but frequent and briſk ſallies 

to repulſe the beſiegers, to burn the machines, and 

to harraſs the foragers. Cenſorinus attacked the 

city on one fide, and Manilius on the other. Sci- g,;4;, A. 
pio, from thenceforth the terror of Carthage, ſerved fingui/es 
at that time as legionary tribune, and diſtinguiſhed 26 a- 
himſelf amongſt all the officers as much by his 2. ou 
| | prudence officers. 


A. K 602. 
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prudence as valour. The Conſuls committed ma- 


an©-149: ny faults by not following his advice. That yours 


officer brought off the tr from ſeveral 
in which the imprudence of the Generals had en- 


them. An illuſtrious Carthaginian, named 
Himilco Phameas, who commanded the enemy's 


cavalry, which inceſſantly harrafſed, and very 


much incommoded the foragers, did not dare to 


appear in the field, when it was Scipio's turn to 


ſuſtain them; ſo well did he know how to keep his 


troops in order, and to poſt them advantagiouſly. 


So great and general a reputation drew envy upon 


him at firſt: but as he behaved in all things with 
abundance of modeſty and reſerve, it ſoon changed 


into admiration, ſo that when the Senate ſent 


Deputies into the camp to enquire into the State 
of the ſiege; the whole army joined in ſpeaking 
in his favour; ſoldiers, officers, the Generals 


themſelves, with one voice extolled the merit of 


young Scipio: fo important is it, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, to ſoften the luſtre of an infant glory 
by modeſt and obliging manners, and not to in- 
flame jealouſy by haughtineſs and ſufficiency of be- 


haviour, the natural effects of which are to alarm 


ſelf- love in others, and to render even merit and 


A. R. 1 8 
Ant. C. 148. 


Death of 
Mafeniga. 


virtue odious. 


S. PosTUM1vs AlBIxus. 
L. Cal PURN TUS PISO. 


Maſiniſſa ſeeing himſelf near death, deſired 


Scipio to come to him, to aſſiſt him in making 
the proper diſpoſitions in reſpect to the ſucceſſion, 


and the partition it would be neceſſary to make of 


them amongſt his children. Scipio, on his arrival, 
found him dead. That Prince at his death had 


commanded them to refer themſelves in all things 


to Scipio's deciſion, whom he left them as a father 


and guardian, I defer ſpeaking with more extent 
| of 
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of Maſiniſſa's family and poſterity in this place, 10 ar ce 

awoid i interrupting the hiſtory of Carthage too long. 4 
The eſteem Phameas had conceived for Scipio, App. p.65. 

indaced him to quit the ſide of the Carthaginians 

to embrace that of the Romans. He ſurrendered 

himſelf to him with above two thouſand horſe, : and 

was afterwards of great ſervice to the beſiegers. 

Calpurnius Piſo Conſul, and L. Mancinus his 8 
Li arrived in Aftica-i in the beginning of Conſulpiſ 


the ſpring. The campaign paſſed without any <9/#nues 


_ conſiderable action. They were even worſted on 2 : See 225 
ſeveral occaſions, and carried on the ſiege of Car- . 
thage but ſlowly. The beſieged on the contrary had App. p. 66. 
reſumed courage. Their troops increaſed con- = 
ſiderably; and they ſpared no pains to engage the 
States and Kings in their quarrel. They ſent as Kade 

far as Macedonia to the falſe Philip, who pretend- 
ed himſelf the ſon of Perſeus, and was then 
actually at war with the Romans, exhorting him 
to puſh it on vigorouſly, and promiſing him ſup- 
plies of money and ſhips, 
Ibis news occaſioned diſquiet at Rome. They Seibt obe | 
began to apprehend for the ſucceſs of a war, which 4 Tug 
from day to day became more doubtful, and more 2 . 
important than had at firſt been imagined. The 4 u 
more they were diſſatisfied with the flowneſs of the /#ed Con- 
Generals and the worſe they ſpoke of them, the Lr, 
more earneſt was every body to ſpeak well of young 2 . 
Scipio, and to extol his extraordinary virtues: and war ef 
Cato himſelf, who did not willingly praiſe, ap- en 
plied to him what Homer ſays of Tireſias compar- *P7-P-58. 
ed with the other dead: He only is wiſe; the 

e reſt are mere ſhadows.” Or e, 4 J ca Hom. Od. 
- &o3g041, He came to Rome to demand the Edile- 1. x. 95. 
ſhip. Aſſoon as he appeared in the aſſembly, 
his name, aſpect, reputation, and the general be- 

lief, that the gods had deſtined him to terminate 

the third Punic war, as the firſt Scipio his grand- 


father 
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4. 3 bog father by adoption had terminated the ſerond; all 
4* this extremely ſtruck the people; and though the 
thing was contrary to the laws, and the Old for 

that reaſon oppoſed ir, inſtead of the Edileſhip 
which he aſked, the people gave him the Conſul- 
ſhip, ſetting the laws alide for this year, and re- 
ſolved, that he ſhould have Africa for his-province 
Without drawing lots, as was the cuſtom, nnd as 
Dun his Collegue demanded. * 


a BY. P. Cox vrrrus Serv, 
C. Livrvs Dausus. | 


Scigio Aſſoon as Scipio had compleated his: recruits, he 
yay in ſet out for Sicily, and ſoon arrived at Utica, This 
22 was very opportunely for Mancinus, Piſo's Lieute- 
5 nant, who had raſhly engaged himſelf in a poſt, 
' Mancinus where the enemy kept him ſhut up, and where they 
ſrom great were going to cut him to pieces the next morning, 
App. p. bo. if the new Conſul, who was informed of his 
danger on his arrival, had not made his troops 
re-imbark in the night, and haſtened to his aid, 
He re- Scipio's firſt care on his arrival was to re-eſtabliſh 
efabliſhrs diſcipline amongſt the troops, which he found 
yy nag entirely ruined, They had neither order, ſubor- 
army. dination, nor obedience. Their ſole care was to 
Ib. p. 70. plunder, eat, drink, and divert themſelves, He 
made all the uſeleſs mouths quit the camp, re- 
gulated the ſpecies of proviſions the (lets 
were to bring in, and would ſuffer none but what 
were ſimple and military; induſtriouſly baniſhing 
all that tended to luxury and voluptuouſneſs. | 

Vr carries: When he had well eſtabliſhed this reformation, 
en the fiege Which coſt him neither much time nor pains, be- 
 withwi- cauſe he ſet others the example in his own perſon, 
ber. he believed he had ſoldiers, and applied himſelf 
ſeriouſly to the ſiege. Having made his troops 
| en themſelves with axes, cleavers, and lad- 


ders, 


f 
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ders, he led them in tlie night with igreat ſilenee 154 
do a part of the city called Mægara, and having * 
ordered great cries to be raiſed on a ſuddenę 4 
attacked at with the utmoſt» vigour The enemys 
who did not expect to be attacked in the night 
were at ſitſt very much terrified: However they 
detended themſeſves with great courage, and Sci- 
pio could not ſcale the walls. But having obſerved 
a tower, Which they had 6 RY He wh 
tachment of bold — determinate ſoldiers thither, 
who by the help of pontons paſſed from the tower 
to the walls, entered Mægara, and broke down 
the gates. Scipio entered that moment, drove the 
enemy from that paſt, who, ſurprizedt and con- 
founded by this unforeſeen attack; and believing 
the whole city taken, fled to the Citadel, and 
were followed by the troops alſo that incampedt 
without the city. The latter abandoned their 
camp to the Romans, and thought anne 5 
provide for their ſecurity. b bine Nasen it 
Before I go on, it: is proper” cars ſhould: give | 
ſome idea in this place of the ſituation and bigneſs 
2 Carthage, which in the beginning of the War 8 
the Romans had ſeven hundred: thou 3 6 
5 It was ſituated at the bottom of a App. 5 g 
gulf, ſurrounded by the ſea in the form of a pe- 56, 57 
ninſula, of which the neck, that is the Iſthmus, Strab. 
vhich joined it to the continent, was à league and a 1 
quarter (five and twenty ſtadia) in breadth. The 
peninſula was eighteen ſeagues in circumference 
4360 ſtadia.] On the weſtern ſide projected a 
long point of land, almoſt an hundred and four 
yards half a ſtadium} broad, which running into 
the ſea ſeparated it from the moraſs, and was cloſed 
n all ſides by rocks and a ſingle wall. On the 
ſouth ſide next the continent, where the citadel 
called Byrſa ſtood, the city was incloſed within 
i as walls thirty cubits high without the pa- 
Vox. * | F rapets 
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A. R. 6g. rapets and towers that flanked it all around at 


equal diſtances, an hundred and ſixty yards from 
each other. Each tower had four ſtories: the 


walls had but two, they were vaulted, and at bot - x, 
tom there were ſtables for three hundred elephants 


and the things neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, - and 
others over them for four thouſand horſes,” with 


magazines for their provender. There were alfo 


places for lodging twenty thouſand foot and four 


thouſand horſe. To conclude, all theſe military 


Preparations were contained in the walls only. 


There was but one part in the city, where the walls 
were weak and low: this was a neglected angle, 
which began at the point of land, of which we 
have ſpoken, and ran on quite to the ports, that 
were on the weſtern ſide. There were two, which 


communicated with each other, but which had but 


one entrance ſeventy feet broad, that was cloſed 
with chains, The firſt was for the merchants: 
here were many 'and different places -of abode 
for the ſeamen. The other was the interior port 


| for the ſhips of war, in the midſt of which was 


an * iſle, called Cothon, that as well as the port 


©2001 had great quays on its ſides. Here were ſeparate 
covered docks for laying up two hatred 8d 


twenty ſhips, with magazines over them; where 


all things neceſſary for arming and fitting out 


ſhips were kept. The entrance of each of theſe 
docks intended for laying up ſhips was adorned 
with two marble Ionic pillars: ſo that the port as 


well as the iſle repreſented on the two ſides two 


magnificent galleries. In this iſle was the Admi- 


ral's palace; and as it fronted the entrance of the 


Port, he could from thence diſcover all that 


In the main fea, whilſt my could be been from 


S iee Dor 1h Cothon was not an it 


but the pert i gelſ fa ent by human or after; 


I N BD "bes: 


1 


mand both within and without Carthage. 
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thence, "that was done Within the port. In like 4. K. 605, 


manner the merchants had no view of the ſhips <4 
of war, the two ports being ſeparated by a dou- 


ble wallh and in each there was a particular gate 


for entring the city Without paſſing through the 


other port. Thus we can diſtinguiſh three parts Boch. in 


in Carthage. The port, which was double, ſome- Phal. p. 
times called Co:hon, from the litrle ile of that? 
name: the citadel, called Byrſa: and the city pro- 

perly ſo called, where the inhabitants lived, which 
ſurrounded the citadel, and was called Megaræ. 
Aſdrubal General of the Carthaginians, | ſeeing Barbarous 
at day-break the ſhameful defeat of his troops, e of 
to revenge himſelf on the Romans, and at thi . 
fame titme to deprive the inhabitants of all hopes PP. 7 . 
of accommodation and pardon, formed and exe- | 
cuted à project worthy of him. Ir was this Aſ- 
drubal, Whom we have ſeen at firſt proſcribed by 


his country, and then appointed by them to com- 
mand the troops that were without the city, whilſt 


another Aſdrubal, grandſon of Maſiniſſa, by his 


morber, was to command in Catthage. This 


firſt Aſdrubal, a violet and ambitious man, and 
fluſhed beſides with fome firſt ſucceſſes. againſt the 
Romans, could not ſuffer that the command ſhould 
be divided between him and a collegue: and to 
unite it entirely in his own perſon, and deliver 
himſelf from © a diſagreeable rival, he ſuborned 
informers to accuſe him of holding intelligence 
with his uncle Guluſſa; and having cauſed. him 
to be Killed in the publick place, he in conſe- 
quence remained in the ſole poſſeſſion of the com- 


Fs; 


On "the occafion of which we are ſpeaking, A 
out of a barbarous and vile ſpirit of revenge, he 
cauſed all the Roman priſoners he had to be 
brought to the walls, fo as to be near enough to be 


ſieen by the whole army. He there made them 


X'S ſuffer - 
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AR. 605; ſuffer every kind of torment. that could be inflict - 
en. ed. Sonie had their eyes pulled out; ſome their 


noſes, ears and fingers cut off; others had their 


ſkins torn off their bodies wich iron combs: and 


after they had ſuffered theſe torments, they were 


thrown down from the top of the walls. So cruel 
a treatment gave the Carthaginians horror, far 


: from augmenting their courage: but he did not 
ſpare even them, and cauſed many of the Senators 


Pho ventured to oppoſe.) his FETs to. 'be: maſ⸗ 


Scipio 4 
works for 
ane ling 

the city. 
App. p. 73. 


ſac red. 


Scipio, ſeeing Pg abſolute ni of the | 
Iſthmus, burnt the camp, which the enemy had 
abandoned, and pitched à new one for his troops. 
It was of a ſquare form, ſurrounded with great 
and deep intrenchments, armed with, good pali- 


ſades. On the ſide of the Carthaginians he raiſed 
a wall twelve feet high, and flanked from ſpace to 
ſpace with towers and redoubts, and upon the mid- 


dle tower another very high one of wood was 
Ae from whence all that paſſed in the city 


was feen, This wall occupied the whole 1 


of the Iſthmus, that is twenty-five ffadia. 


enemy, who were within the reach of darts, _ 


their utmoſt endeavours to prevent this work: but 


as the whole army were employed in it night and 
day without intermiſſion, it was completed in 


twenty days. Scipio had a double advantage in 
it: firſt, becauſe his troops were more; 3 


and commodiouſly quartered; and ſecondiy, be- 11. 
cauſe by this means he cut off the enemy's provi- 


ſions, to whom none could be brought now, ex- 


cept by ſea, which could not be done without great 


difficulties, as well becauſe. the ſea on that ſide is 
often tempeſtuous, as from the ſtrict guard kept 
by the Roman fleet. And this was one of the 
principal cauſes of the famine, which was ſoon felt 


In . city. Beſides * Aſdrubal diſtributed 


: th 
*£:1 0 * * * 
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the corn that he received only to tllirty ae A, 185 
men, who ſerved under him, little regarding. g the“ 


reſt of the multitulle. 


88. 


In order ſtill to cut olf their proviſions more, Wia. p- 74. 


Scipio undertook to ſhut, up the entrance of the 


port by a mole, which began from the point 


of land, of which we have ſpoken, that was at no 


gl diſtance from the Port. The enterprize at 
rſt ſeemed ſenſeleſs to the" beſieged, and they de- 
rided the workmen, Bur, when they ſaw, that the 


work advanced every day in an extraordinary 
manner, they began to fear in earneſt, and thought 


of taking meaſures to render it uſeleſs. © Women 


and children, every body ſet to work; but with 
ſo much ſecreſy, that Scipio could learn nothing of 


it by the priſoners of war, who only told him, L 


that abundance of noiſe was heard in the port, but 
without its being known what was doing there. 


At length every thing being ready, the Cartha- 


ginians ſuddenly opened a new entrance on another 
ſide of the port, and appeared at ſea with a ſuffi- 
ciently numerous fleet, which they had Juſt built 
with the old materials, that remained in the ma- 


gazines. It is agreed, that if they had attacked 


the Roman fleet immediately, they would infallibly 
have taken it; becauſe, as nothing of this kind 
was expected, and every body was employed elſe- 
where, they would have found it without row- 
ers, ſoldiers, or officers. But, ſays the hiſtorian, 


Carthage was doomed to fall. They contented 


themſelves then with making a kind of inſult and 
bravado upon the Romans, and returned i into the 
tt. j CLAS + «# 


* x Lay 


* 


Two days after they made their ſhips advance Sea-febe., 


to fight in earneſt, and found the enemy in good APP 75. 


order. This Lartle-whs to decide the fate of both 

ties. It was long and obſtinate, the forces on 

E „Wes 7 — E A efforts, the one 
8 
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A. R. 605} to ſave their country reduced to extremities, and 

Ant© 147 the other to compleat their victory. In the battle 
: the brigantines of the Carthaginians running, along 
under the ſides of the great ſhips of the Romans, 
broke ſometimes their poops, ſometimes their 
rudders, and ſometimes the oars; and if they were 

preſſed, they retired with ſurprizing agility to re- 

turn again immediately to the charge. At length 

the two fleets having fought with equal advantage 

till ſun ſet, the Carthaginians thought proper to 

retire, nor reckoning themſclves defeated, but to 

renew the fight next day. Part of their ſhips not 

being able to enter the port ſoon enough, becauſe 

its entrance was too narrow, retired to the front of 

a very ſpacious terraſs, which had been made 

againſt the walls for the landing of merchandize, 

on the fide of which a little rampart had been 

raiſed during this war, leſt the enemy, ſhould ſeize 

it. The battle began again there, with ſtill more 

yigour than ever, and continued till very late in the 

night. The Carthaginians ſuffered very much in it, 

and their ſhips that remained took refuge in the 

city. The next morning early Scipio attacked the 

- terraſs, and having with great difficulty made 
himſelf maſter of it, he pole and fortified him- 

ſelf there, and cauſed a brick wall to, be made on 

the ſide of the city very near the walls, and of the 

ſame heighth, When it was finiſhed, he made 

four thouſand men mount it, with orders to keep 

a perpetual diſcharge of darts and arrows upon the 

enemy, who were much incommoded by them, 

Scipio. da- becauſe the two walls being of equal height, 
ring the they ſcarce threw a ſingle dart without effect, 
wn "TODOS mü—T. 3 oe owt - 

tacks and 2 ee Fo. en 

cakes Ne- „, uring the winter quarters, Scipio employed 
Pberis, a himſelf in getting rid of the troops without the 
place in the place, which very much incommoded his convoys, 
22 - and facilitated thoſe ſent to the beſieged... In orde 

Carthage, to this he attacked a neighbouring place, called 
App p.78, | ; Nepheris, 
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ſeventy thouſand men, as well ſoldiers as armed 


* 
Nepheris, which ſerved them for a retreat. In a 4. Bebo 
laſt action there periſhed on the enemy's ſide above A*C: 


peaſants, ' and the place was carried with great ku a 


difficulty after a ſiege of two and twenty days. 


The carrying of this place was followed With te 


ſurrender. of almoſt all the towns of Africa, and 


very much contributed to the taking of Carthage 


itſelf, into which it was from thenceforth e 
r gef to introduce nA 1 Dag 

Cu. alam Lanrurvs. Ats | 

L. Mummivs. | 


In the beginning of the CHD ee e Coatms: 


A. R. 606. 
Ant. C. 146. : 


at time attacked the port called Cothon and tion of the 


the citadel, Having made himſelf maſter of the /* Lo 79. 


wall, which ſurrounded that port, he threw bim- 
ſelf into the great place of the city, which was 
near it, from whence there were aſcents to the 
citadel by three ſtreets on a declivity with a great 
5 —_— of houſes on each fide of them, from the 


tops of which a continual diſcharge of darts was 
made upon the Romans, who were forced, before 


they could advance, to force the neareſt houſes, 
and to poſt themſelves upon them, in order from 
thence to drive away thoſe who fought from thoſe 


adjacent, The battle on the tops and at the bottom 


of theſe houſes continued fix days, with dreadful, 


: Dang To clear the ſtreets and open a way for 
the troops, the bodies of the inhabitants, wha had 


been either killed or thrown from the tops of te 


houſes, were drawn awa y with hooks, and thrown .._ _ 


into the foſſe's, moſt. of them ſtill alive and re- 


ſpiring. In this, labour, which took up oY jp 


and nights, the ſoldiers were relieved from 
time by others, who were freſh, without whi 
had been impoſſible to have ſuſtained the fatig 


During chat Whole time 25 was the only perſon, 
; Ss 


P4 


: 
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195 who did not ſleep, giving his orders on all ſides, 
nouriſnment. Lov 47 "1346 oi vitimwes! 


7 
. 
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The ei The beſieged were reduced; to extremities: and 


3 on the ſeventh day ſome appeated in the habits of 


App. p.81. ſuppliants, who aſked no other conditions, than 
that the Romans would be pleaſed to grant all thoſe 


their lives, who ſhould quit the citadel; which 


was granted them, the deſerters only excepted. 
Fifty thouſand men and women left it, Who were 
conducted into fields under a good guard. The 
deſerters, who were about nine hundred in number, 
ſeeing there was no quarter for them to hope, in- 
trenched. themſelves in the temple; of /Eſculapius 


defended. themſelves for ſome time, becauſe the 
place was high, ſituated on rocks, and had an 
aſcent of ſixty ſteps. But at length, preſſed by 
hunger, and exhauſted by fatigue, they ſhut them- 
ſelves up in the temple itſelf, reſolved not to quit 
e ee tht ear Ore, She 
Ajarubal _ Aſdrubal however with deſign. to ſave himſelf, 
alſo fur- ſecretly went down to Scipio, with an. alive- 
renders: "branch in his hand, and threw himſelf at his feet. 
Scipio cauſed him to be ſhewn immediately to the 
deſerters, who tranſported. with fury and rage, 
| . vented a thouſand curſes againſt him, and ſer fire 
A/arubal's to the temple. Whilſt they were kindling jt, it 
5.7%“ is faid that Aſdrubal's wife adorned herſelf as well 
er chil- 2 | g 1 
dren, and a8 ſhe could, and placing herſelf with her two 
threws Children in the ſight of Scipio, ſpoke to him with 
ber/elf into a loud voice to this effęct; I make no imprecations 


ane? againſt thee, Roman: for thou only uſeſt the rights 


in concert with them, puniſh the perfidiaus wretch 
" «who bas betrayed bis country, gods, wife and chil- 


Of #5 


" Afdrybal ; 


620 with A ſdrubal, his wife and two children; where, 
though their number were but ſmall, they however 


war. But may the gods of Carthage, and you 


"fron, er be Geſerver, Then addreſſing bertel to. 


«> 
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Aſdrubal: Vile, perfidious, baſeft of men, obis fire A. A. bog 
will ſoon conſume me” and -mychildren;" as for thee, 9**0-1 
unworthy General of Carthage,” go and adorn the .. 
triumph: of thy conqueror, 1 ſuffer in the 2) 0 
Rome the puniſhment. due to thy crimes. After theſe 
reproaches ſhe cut her childrens throats and threw 
them into the fire,” and chen ae into i 
herſelf. e 

As to e on ſeeing this: City, which: had Scipio's 
bern ſo flouriſning during ſeven hundred years, c, 
equal to the greateſt empires in extent of dominion 4 2 
by ſea and land, by its numerous armies, fleets, ele- 2 
Phants, and riches; ſuperior even to other na- Apr. p. 32. 
tions in valour and greatneſs of ſoul, which, en- 
tirely deprived as it was both of arms and ſhips, 
had enabled it to ſuſtain during three whole years 
the miſeries of a ſiege; ſeeing, I ſay, this city at 
this time abſolutely ruined, we are told, that he 
could not refuſe tears to the unhappy fate of Car- 
thage. He conſidered that cities, nations, and 
empires, ate ſubject to revolutions, as well as pri- 
yate perſons; that the ſame diſgrace had happened 
to Troy, of old ſo powerful, and after wards to 
the Aſſyrians, Medes and Perſians, whoſe domi- 
nion was of ſuch great extent; and very lately 
again to the Macedonians, whoſe empire had made 
To glorious, a figure. Full of theſe ſad ideas, he 
repeated two verſes of Homer's the ſenſe of 
which is: (a) That ibe time ſhould come, ben Hiad. l. vi. 
Ibe ſacred tity of Troy and the warlikt Priam and » 448. 

his people ſhould be defiroyed, implying by thoſe 
yerſes the future fate of, Rome, as he owned to 
Poly bius, who deſired him to explain his thought 
_ RI : 
4) a 3 bc ger dndhg H- wy ak 
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N 87 alba he had been enlightened. by the rays of 
2145: truth, he would have known what the Scripture 
rede. daun: us, Becauſe of unrighteous dealings, in- 
*. 8. ““ juries, and riches got by deceit, the Kingdom 
is transferred from one people to another.” 
Carthage is deſtroyed, becauſe avarice, perfidy, 
and cruelty had been carried there to their utmoſt 
heighth. Rome will have the ſame fate, when its 
» daxurys ambition, pride and unjuſt uſurpations, 
covered with the falſe outſide of virtue and juſtice, 
© ſhall have forced the ſupreme Maſter and Diſ- 
pbenſer of empires to exhibit a great of wy to 
the univerſe in its fall. 
Noble oe Carthage having been kin in this manner, 
which Sct- Scipio gave the plunder of it to his ſoldiers during 
4 Vail ſome days, except the gold, ſilver, ſtatues, and 
2 other offerings found in the temples. He after- 
wards; diſtributed many military rewards amongſt 
them, as well as to the officers, two of whom had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in particular. - Theſe were 
Ti. - Gracchus, and C. Fannius, who had firſt 
mounted the walls. He cauſed a very ſwift ſail- 
ing ſhip to be adorned with the ſpoils of the ene- 
my, and ſent it to Rome to carry the news of 
the victory. 

At the a time he let che dba of Si- 
cily know, that they might come, and carry 
away the paintings and ſtatues, which the Cartha- 
ginians had taken from them in the preceding 

wars. And when he reſtored to the people of 
Agrigentum (a) the famous bull of Phalaris, he 
told them, that bull, which was at once a mo- 
nument of 8. cruelty of their antient Kings, and 


(a) Quem taurum Scipio populo R. obtemperare, 0 
cum redderet Agrigentinis, idem monumentum 2 dome- 
dixiſſe dicitur, æquum efle-il- fticz . crudelitatis, & noſtræ 

los cogitare utrum eſſet Sicu- manſuetudinis — Cic. 

1s utilius, ſuiſne ſervire, aut in Verr. I. iv. n. 78 


4. 8 5 ; N 1 | of 


Conxrxpius, MUMMILys, : Confuls, 


of Hh lenity of their new maſters, ought to teach A: 4 


* them, whether it were more for their advantage to 
be under the yoke of the Willen Gan the oem: 
ment of the Roman People. 


Having cauſed part of the polis 1 in Cans 
thage to be ſold, he ſtrictly prohibited his own + 
people to take, or buy any part of them; ſo 


careful was he to remove the leaſt ſuſpicion of 1 in. 
tereſt from himſelf and his family. 


When the news of the taking 4 Carthage at Toy at 
rived at Rome, the people abandoned — 254 Rome on 


immoderately to exceſs of joy, as if the publick 
tranguillity had been ſecure only from that mo. 


the news of 
the taking 


, Car- 


ment. They called to mind all the calamities they age. 


had ſuffered from the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
Spain, and even in Italy, during ſixteen years ſuc- 
ceſſively, in which time Hannibal had plundered 
four hundred cities, killed on ſeveral | occaſions 
three hundred thouſand men, and reduced Rome 
itſelf to the laſt extremity. On conſidering theſe 
misfortunes, they aſked each other, whether it 
was really true that Carthage was deſtroyed. All 
the orders emulated each other in expreſſing their 
gratitude to the gods, and the city, during ſeve- 


ral days, was ſolely engroſſed by ſolemn ſacri- 5 


bern publick prayers, games and ſhews. 


After the duties of religion were diſcharged, the Je com 
een ſent ten commiſſioners into Africa, to re- mifliencrs: 


gulate its condition and fate for the time to come 
in conjunction with Scipio. Their firſt care was to 


5 — to 
Africe. 
Apf. p. 4. 


cauſe all that remained of Carthage to be demoliſh- Deſac- 
ed. (4) Rome, already miſtreſs of almoſt the 4% f 
Wee world, did nat helene hertelf fs, ufig n 


24 * 


(a) "Nate ſe. Lone jam tim, yy geh "Een p 


K. 


torrarum orbe ſuperato, ſgcu- ne in victis quidem de nitur, 
ram ſperavit fore, fi nomen neque ante inviſum eſſe deſi“ 


e maneret Carthaginis. nit, quam eſſe defiit, Fell. 
0 ww 5 or- Patere. UP, &. gaps 18. 


ly 
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AR Cs. only the name of Carthage ſubſiſted: ſo long did 
Ads j nveterate hatred,” in effect of long and cruel wars, 
endure beyond the time there was reaſon to fear; 
and it did not ceaſe to ſubſiſt, till the object that 
excited it, ceaſed to be. It was forbidden in the 
name of the Roman People to inhabit it from 
thenceforth, with horrible imprecations againſt 
thoſe, who, contrary to this 8 ſhould 
attempt to rebuild any part of it, and eſpecially 
«>» Byrſa and Mægara. They probably excepted the 
port, as it might be of uſe to themſelves. For 
-- the reſt, every body was allowed to enter it; (a) Sci- 
pio not being ſorry that the miſerable ruins of a 
plwGKk⸗ace ſhould be ſeen, which had diſputed empire 
with Rome. They further decreed, that the. 
cities, which in this war had adhered to the enemy, 
ſhould be demoliſhed, and their territories given 
to the allies of the Roman People; and they in 
particular rewarded the people of Utica with the 
whole country between Carthage and Hippona. 
They made all the reſt tributary, and a province 
of the Roman empire, into which a Prætor was 
annually ſent. This was called the province of 
„s bog ee een 
Scipio r- When every thing was ſettled, Scipio returned 
22 to Rome, which he entered in triumph. Nothing 
recrive; ſo ſplendid had even been ſeen before: for nothing 
the howur was ſeen but ſtatues, rarities, and curious paintings 
of a fri- of ineſtimable value, which the Carthaginians 
Ai. bid during a long ſeries of years, had brought into 
Africa; without including the money carried into 
the publick treaſury, which amounted to very 
great ſums. By this important conqueſt Scipio 
made the ſurname of Africanus properly his 
own, which he already had by right of inhe- 
) Ut ipſe locus eorum, qui cum hac urbe de impexſo certg- · 
runt, veſtigia calamitatis oſtenderet. Cic. Agrar. 11. u. 50. * 
* = | Whatever 
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Whatever Serena had been taken to pre 
any thoughts of reinſtating Carthage, leis qo . 150 0 - 
thirty years alter one of the Gracchi, to make. his Cor 
court to the people, undertook to replant it, and App. p.88. 
carried a Colony thither, conſiſting of fix-thouſand Plut. in 
citizens. The Senate being informed that many 15 
| bad omens had ſpread. terror, when the work men 1 
were laying out the walls, and carrying. on 1 "I 
foundations of the new city, they were for putting 
a, ſtop. to the deſign: But the tribune, WhO Ws 
not NN delicate — ſerupulous in, r of reli. 
165 notwith- 
1 5 all thoſe ſiniſter, omens, " completed 
it in five. days. This, was, the firſt Rowen wee 
ſent out of Italy. F. 
Bur, the unhappy. oe of Hh 1 of this 
colony, prevented it from ſuſtaining, itſelf. It 
muſt have conſiſted only of a kind of cottages 
(a) when Marius in his flight into Africa, re- 
tired thither. For it is ſaid, that he led; a life 4 
over amongſt the ruins of Carthage, conſoling 
mel ich the 855 of ſo i Been | 


gi, 1 6 RN 5 Ws e 4 
N hors * 2 F Ye, ot e crop SOON. 
dear of Pompey, having. entered Africa, dreamt, 

a” great ad > with tears called upon him; 


— 2 


— that moved by this dream he had wrote down Le 3 
in his table books the deſign he had formed in 


conſequence to rebuild Carthage and Corinth: but 
being killed ſoon after by the conſpirators, 
Auguſtus Cæſar his ſon by adoption, who found 
this memorandum amd his papers, gauſed the 


ws Marios curſum in A- Marius aſpiciens Carthaginem, $5 
fricam direxit, inopemque vi- illa intuens Marium, alter al- 
tam in tugurio ruinarum Car- teri poſſent eſſe ſolatio. Vell. 
.thagine toleravit: cùm | Paterc, lib. ii. cap. 19. 
oO 


: 
* 
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_ rebuild it. 


Corner Tus, Mummivs; Confals. 
city of Carthage to be rebuilt near the place, 
A * where the old one ſtood, to avoid incutring the 
curſes which had been denounced, when it was 
demoliſhed, againſt bee ſhould 12125 to 


. 


Strabo and Plutarch however aſelibe his re- 


: building: of Carthage and Corinth to Julius Cæſar: 


and Plutarch even obſerves as a ſingularity in 
teſpe& to thoſe two cities, that as it had be- 
fore happened to them to be taken and deſtroyed 
at the ſame time, both had alſo at the ſame time 


been rebuilt and repeopled. The rebuilding of 


Carthage had probably been begun by Julius 
Cæſar. But his death and the civil wars, that 
followed it, having retarded the execution, Au- 
guſtus put che laſt hand to it. However that be, 
Strabo affirms, that Carthage was as much peopled 


in his time as any other city of Africa; and 


was always the capital of all Africa under the 
ſucceeding Emperors. It ſubſiſted with ſplendor 
during about ſeven hundred years more: but ir was 


at length entirely deſtroyed by the Saracens, in the 


beginning of the ſeventh centu 
I ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel © "the character and 
great qualities of the ſecond Scipio Africanus. I 


now think it neceſſary to treat of the war of 
Achaia, and the ruin of ee which agrees in 
time with that of . Pg, 
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25 rou ubles excited in Achiiai The . Achaian' League - 
declares war afbinſt- 'Lacedamon, 'Brotia-. join 
the Achuiuns. Metellus defeats ibe arm if the 
- Achaians, | He | makes bimſelf maſter of Thebes 
and Megara. ' The Conſul Mummius arrives le- 
fore | Corinth. "The beſieged raſhly give: battle, 
and are defeated.” The: city of | Corinth is taken, 
| burnt,” aud entirely difiroyed. Achaia'is Poduted = 
into 4 Roman province. Great Plunder taken in 
Corinth. Painting ef | great value. © Difinter- 
eftedneſs of Mummius. That | Conſul"s fimplicity. 
Polybius's 20al for the Honour Philopemen. 
Wm difintereftedneſs. He eftablifpes den and 
tranquillity in Achaia.. 7 8 E neee 
er et £19! c Lt] 
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NREAT troubles excithd by the raſhneſs Troubles 
and avarice of thoſe who held the firſt offices, 2 is 
* aroſe in the Achaian League. Reaſon, pru- paaſag in 
dence and equity, no lo formed the refolutions Achaic. p- 
of their aſſemblies; but the intereſt and paſſions of 41'—423. 
the Magiſtrates, and the blind caprice of an un- ©2YÞ. 
actsble moltitude. "The Achaian League and 1455 14. 
Sparta had ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome” upon an 1d. in 
affair in diſpute between them, Damocritus in ; dag 
"hs mean time, (the principal Magiſtrate of the & « I ee. + 
Achaians) had cavfed Ns to * declared de; oy dreh 
Sparta. Metellus, who after having conquered Juſtin. 1. 
the falſe Philip Andriſcus, was then actually re- xxxiv.c.1. 
gulating the affairs of Macedonia, cauſed Damo- 6. * 
critus to be deſired to ſuſpegd hoſtilities, and to Io 


| _ 5. arrival of the Commiſſioners inn 
cite)! by 


ä 
— co. a oo * 
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by Rome for terminating their differences. Neither 


A S. 147. he nor Diæus who had ſucceeded him, had any 


regard to this requeſt. Both of dm entered 
. arms, and ravaged it. | 
When the Commiſſioners pee the aſſembly 


* ſummoned to Corinth, (Aurelius Oreſtes was 


at the head of the Commiſſion.) The Senate had 


given them orders to weaken the body of the 


2 


league; and for that purpoſe to ſeparate as many 
cities as they could from it. Oreſtes notified the 
decree of the Senate to the aſſembly, which ex- 
cluded from the league Sparta, Corinth, Argos, 


Heraclæa near mount Oeta, and Orchomenus of 


Arcadia, under pretext, that thoſe cities had not 
at firſt formed part of the body of the Achaians. 
When the Deputies, who compoſed the aſſembly, 
bad givch an account of this decree to the multi- 
tude, they were ſeized with fury, fell upon all the 
Lacedæmonians at Corinth, and maſſacred them, 
tore thoſe out of the houſes of the Commiſſioners 
who had taken refuge in them, and would have 
treated themſelves with the greateſt inſult if they 
had not eſcaped their violence by fligh. 
Oreſtes and his Collegues, on their return to 


| Rome, related all that had happened to them. 


The Senate was highly incenſed, and immediately 


* diſp atched Julius with ſome 9 Commiſſioners, 


Tm Achaia: but they were inſtructed to complain 
moderate ly, and only to exhort the Achaians not 
to give ear to bad counſels, leſt they ſhould; incur 
the reſentment of the Romans by imprudence; a 


bs ah misfortune; which they might avoid by puniſhing © 
thoſe themſelves, who had expoſed them to it. 


Carthage was not yet taken, and there were reaſons 


ol intereſt for acting with reſerve in reſpect to allies 
ſo powerful as the Achaians. The Commiſſioners 
met a Deputy on ny way, ſent by the ſeditious, to 


Re? : they brought him back with them to 


Agium, 


Bad nn 0 7-4 


* 


Egium, Whither the Aſſembly of the nation had 4. 2 
been called. They ſpoke in it with great mgdera- £2 6+ 
tion and mildneſs. In their diſcourſe they did not 
complain of the ill treatment of the Commiſſioners, 
or exculgj it theres than L AS! themſelves 


Lt HAT SELLS 


They confined themſelves, to exhorting the council 
not to aggravate their firſt fault, nor to irritate. the 
Romans more, and to leave Sparta in peace. Such | 
moderate remonſtrances were e thy agreeable 
to all the perſons of ſenſe. preſent. But Diæus, 
Critolaus, and thoſe of their faction, all choſen in 
their ſeyeral cities out of the vileſt, moſt impious, 
and pernicious people, blew up the flames of dil 
cord, by inſinuating that the lenity of the Romans 
proceeded only from the bad — hi of their 
affairs in Africa, where they had been worſted 
upon many occaſions, and from the fear they were 
in that the WN League would a againſt 
them. > 54 | 
In the mean time 7 Commiſſioners. were FEIXE) : 
with ſufficient reſpect. They were told, that The- 
aridas ſhould be ſent to Rome, and they were de- 
fired to repair to Tegea, to treat there with the PR, on 
Lacedzmonians, and incline. them to peace. Ac- rhe banks 
cordingly they repaired. thither, and prevailed of the EA. 
upon the Lacedæmonians to enter into an ac- 
commodation with the Achaians, and to ſuſpend 
all hoſtilities, till new Commiſſioners ſhould arrive 
from Rome to put an end to their differences. 
But on the ſide of the Achaians, only, Critolaus 
went to the congreſs, and he did not arrive there 
till very late, and when he was almoſt no longer 
expected. A conference was held with the La- 
cedæmonians; but Critolaus would abate. nothin 
of his pretenſions. He ſaid, that he was not hw 
to decide oy. thing without the conſent of the 
— III N 2 nation, 
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A. R. 6g. nation, and would report the affair in the general 


| Ant.C. 147+ 


diet, which could not be called in leſs than ſix 
months. This bad ſtratagem, or rather breach of 
faith, highly offended Julius. After having diſ- 
miſſed the Lacedæmonians, he ſet out for Rome, 
where he deſcribed Critolaus as a man extravagant 
and out of his ſenſes. r Are 

The Commiſſioners had no ſooner quitted Pe- 
loponneſus, than Critolaus ran from city to city 


during the whole winter, and called aſſemblies 


under pretext of making known what had been 
ſaid to the Lacedzmonians in the conferences held 
at Tegea, but at bottom to exclaim againſt the 
Romans, and to give an odious turn to their 
whole conduct, in order to inſpire others with the 
ſame hatred and averſion, which he had for them 
himſelf; and he ſucceeded but too well. He alſo 
prohibited the judges to proſecute or impriſon any 
Achaian for debt, till the concluſion of the affair 
between the Aſſembly and Lacedzmon. He 

thereby carried every thing he pleaſed, and diſ- 
poſed the multitude to receive all orders he thought 
fit to give. Incapable of making reflexions upon 
the future, they ſuffered themſelves to be catched 


by the attraction of the firſt advantage he propoſed. 


Metellus having received advice in Macedonia 


of the troubles in Peloponneſus, diſpatched four 


Romans thither of diſtinguiſned birth, who ar- 


rived at Corinth at the time the council was aſſem- 


bled there. They ſpoke in it with abundance of 
moderation, exhorting the Achaians not to incur 
the anger of the Romans by a raſh and impru- 


dent levity. They were treated with deriſion, and 


ignominiouſly driven out of the aſſembly. An 
innumerable throng of workmen and artificers ga- 

thered round them to inſult them. All the cities 
of Achaia were at that time in a delirium; but 


Corinth more than the reſt, which had abandoned 


itſelf 
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keſelf to n kindiof.maiacle, - They had been per- 2 
ſuaded, that Rome intended to enſlave chem all, 3 
and abſolutely to deſtroy the Achaian League. | 

Critolaus ſeeing with great ſatiafaction that every a. Abai- 
thing ſucceeded to his -wiſh, harangued the mul - a, League 
titude, exaſperated them againſt ſuch of the ma- acclares 


giſtrates as did not enter into his views, exc 22 * 


againſt the Ambaſſadors themſelves, / animated Sparta, 
every body againſt Rome, and intimated that it 


| was not without taking good meaſures that he had 


ventured to make againſt the Romans; that 
he had Kings in his party, and that ſome Repub- 
, licks were alſo ready to join it. By theſe ſeditious 
diſcourſes he ſucceeded in cauſing war to be de- 
clared againſt the Lacedzmonians, and indirectiy 
againſt the Romans; The Ambaſſadors then ſepa- 
rated. One of. them repaired to Lacedæmon to 
obſerve from thence the conduct of the enemy. 
Another ſet out for Naupactus; and two remained 
at Athens, till Metellus ſhould arrive there. 
The magiſtrate of the Bœotians, called Pythe- Basis 
as, who was as raſh and violent as Critolaus, came the 
into his views, and engaged the Bœotians to join“ 
their arms with thoſe of the Achaians; they were 
diſcontented upon a account of judgment Rome 
had paſſed againſt them. The city of Chalcis ſuf- 
fered itſelf alſo to be brought over to their party. _-_. - 
The Achaians, with ſuch weak aids, believed 
themſelves in a condition to ſuſtain the whole weight 
of the Roman power, ſo much were they dine 
by their fury. 8 
The Romans had chiſen Namn for one of 4 R. 606, 
the Conſuls, and had charged him with the war 
of Achaia, Metellus, to deprive him of the fie the 
glory of terminating this war, fent new Ambaſ- . 
ſadors to the Achaians, and promiſed them, that e Aba: 
the Roman People ſhould forget all the paſt, and and 
85 chem their ro if they would return to 
| ST _ their 
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their duty, and conſent, that certain cities, which 
nad been named before, ſhould be diſmembered 
from the league. This propoſal was rejected with 


baughtineſs. Metellus then made his troops move 


againſt the Achaians. He came up with them near 
Weed oy: a city. of Locris, and gained a conſide- 
fable victory over them, in which he took above 


_ a a thouſand priſoners. : Critolaus diſappeared in the 
battle, without its being known what became of 


him after wards. It was believed that he fell into 


ſome moraſſes in flying, and was drowned. Diæus 


ſucceeded him in the command, gave liberty to 
the ſlaves, and armed all the men capable of ſer- 
vice amongſt the Achaians and Arcadians. This 
body of troops amounted to forty thouſand foot, 
and ſix hundred horſe. He further ordered every 
city to raiſe troops. The exhauſted cities were in 
the utmoſt affliction. Many private perſons, in 
deſpair killed themſelves: others abandoned 

unhappy country, where they ſaw! nothing — 


+» themſelves. but aſſured deſtruction. Notwith- 
ſtanding the extremity of theſe calamities, they 
did not think of taking the only reſolution, that 


could deliver them from them. They deteſted 


the apy of their leaders, and however followed 


He 1 
Fimſelf 


maſher of 
Thebes an 


"0 


them. 

Metellus after the hg of ws Cl we 4 
ſpoken, met a thouſand Arcadians in Bœotia near 
 Cheronea, who were endeavouring to return into 
{their own country: they were all put to the ſword. 
From thence he marched with his victorious army 


” to: Thebes, which he found almoſt entirely aban- 
doned. Moved with the ſad condition of that 


city, he ordered, that the temples and houſes 


"ſhould not be touched, and that none of the in- 


habitants either in the city or country ſhould be 
killed or made priſoners. He excepted Pytheas 


from that number, the author of all theſe / miſ- 
7 5 fortunes, 
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From Thebes, after having taken Megara, . „, 
from which the garriſon had retired on his ap- over ture 
proach, he made his troops march towards Co: / an gc- 
rinth, where Diæus had ſhut himſelf up. He roma | 
thither three of the principal perſons of the league, n.. 
who had taken refuge with him, to exhort tg 
Achaians to recover. their ſenſes, and accept the 
conditions bf peace, which were offered them. 

Mletellus paſſionately deſired to terminate the af- 
fair before the arrival of Mummius. The inhabi- 
tants on their ſide ardently wiſhed to ſee an end of 
their calamities: but they were not their own , 
maſters, and the faction of Diæus diſpoſed all 
things. The Deputies were impriſoned, and 
would have been put to death, if Diæus had not 
ſeen the multitude extremely exaſperated by the 
e t he had inflicted upon Soſicrates, the 
having talked of ſurrendering to the Romans. 

The priſoners were in conſequence diſmiſſed, 

Things were in this ſtate when Mummius ar- 23. Conſul 
rived. He had haſtened his march through fear Mummius 
of finding every thing ended before his arrival, 77rive: be- 
at leaſt another ſhould have the glory. of termi- 1 $i h 
nating this war. Metellus left the command to 
him, and returned into Macedonia. When Mum- 
mius had aſſembled all his troops, he approached 
the city, and incamped. An advanced guard be- 
having negligently in their poſt, the beſieged 
made a ſally, attacked it vigorouſly, killed many 
of them, and purſued the reſt almoſt to their 
camp. l . 1 = 
This ſlight advantage fluſhed the Achaians, and 
in effect proved fatal to them. Diæus offered the 
Conſul battle. The latter, to increaſe his teme- 
rity, kept his troops in the camp, as if with-held 
by fear. The joy and audacity of the Achaians 


3 ” augmented 
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augmented to a degree not to be expreſſed, They 


bouring eminences to be witneſſes of the battle, 


and cauſed a great number of carriages to follow 


them to carry the ſpoils they ſhould take from the 
enemy, ſo much did they affure themſelves of 


victory. 
Never was confidence more raſh nor more ill- 


founded. The faction had removed all perſons 


capable of commanding the troops, and of ad- 


miniſting publick affairs from the ſervice and 


councils, and had ſubſtituted others to them with- 


* This 


known: 


out talents and ability, in order to ingroſs the go 


yernment to themſelves, and to lord it without re- 
ſiſtance. The, Generals, without knowledge of 


the art-military, courage, or experience, had na 
other merit but a blind and frantic animoſity. It 
was exceſs of folly to hazard a battle without ne- 
ceſſity, that was to decide their fate, inſtead of re- 
ſolving long and bravely to defend themſelves in a 
place fo ſtrong as Corinth, and to obtain good 
conditions by a vigorous reſiſtance. The battle. 
was fought near * Leucopetra, at the very entrance 


place is not of the Iſthmus. The Conſul had placed part of 


his cavalry in an ambuſcade, from which it iſſuęd 
very opportunely for attacking that of the Achai- 
ans in flank, which ſurprized by a ſudden charge, 

ave way in a moment. The infantry made a 
Fitle more reſiſtance : but as it was no longer 


either covered or ſuſtained by the cavalry, it was 


foon broke and put to flight. If Diæus had re- 
tired into the place, he 'might have held out for 
ſome time, and obtained an honourable capitula- 


tion from Mummius, who fought only to termi- 


nate this war. But abandoned to deſpair he rode 


full ſpeed to Megalopolis his country, and having 


entered his houſe, he ſer fire to it, killed his wife, 
= | that 


advanced boldly with all their troops, having 
Placed their wives and children upon the neigh- 


a” 
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iwallowed poiſon, and in this manner himſelf py 


an end, worthy the many crimes he had committed, 


to his life. e 
Alfter the defeat, the inhabitants had no 1 
e 
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that ſhe might nat fall into the hands of the enemy, 4.6.45. 
F 


* 


of defending themſelves. As they had neither Corix: 4 


council, leaders, courage, nor concert, no bod 
thought of rallying the remains of the troops fo 


victor to grant them ſome ſupportable condition. 
In conſequence all the Achaians who had retired to 
Corinth, and moſt of the citizens, quitted it the 
following night, and eſcaped where they could. 
The Conſul having entered the city, abandoned 
it to be plundered. All the men who remained 
in it were put to the ſword: the women and chil- 
dren were ſold: after having removed the ſtatues, 
paintings, and moſt valuable effects, fire was ſet 
to all the houſes, and the whole city was but one 
general conflagration that continued ſeveral days. 
It is pretended, but without foundation, that the 
gold, ſilver, and copper, melted together in this 
fire, formed a new and precious metal, The walls 
were afterwards demoliſhed to the foundation. 
All this was executed by order of the Senate, to 
puniſh the inſolence of the Corinthians, who had 
violated the law of nations by inſulting the Am- 
baſſadors ſent to them by Rme. ; 
Thus periſhed Corinth, the ſame year Carthage 
was taken and deſtroyed by the Romans, It does 
not appear, either that they thought of raiſing 
new troops for the defence of the country, or 
called any aſſembly to deliberate upon the meaſures 


neceſſary to be taken; that any body took upon 
them to propoſe a remedy for the publick calami- 


ties, or laſtly ſought to appeaſe the Romans by 


ſending Deputies to implore their clemency. To 


ſee this ination, one might have ſaid, that the 


Q 4 whole 


» taken 
) 3 EY 
rt, and 
entirely | 


making ſome farther reſiſtance, and to oblige the 7 ,7z 


- 
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A. R. 606. whole Achaian League had been buried under the 
At . 246 ruins of Corinth: ſo much had the dreadful deſtrue- 
tion of that city alarmed and diſcouraged _ 1 
in general. 
4:5aiais The cities, which joined the Achaians in their 
reduced in- revolt, were alſo puniſhed, by demoliſhing their 
to Ro- walls and taking away their arms. The ten Com- 
—_ * miſſioners, ſent by the Senate to regulate the af- 
fairs of Greece in conjunction with the Conſul, abo- 
liſhed the popular government in all the cities, and 
eſtabliſhed Magiſtrates, choſen out of the richeſt ci- 
tizens, in them. For the reſt they left them their 
laws and liberty. They alſo aboliſhed all the general 
aſſemblies held by the Achaians, Bœotians, Phocæ- 
ans, and other States: but they were re-eſtabliſhed 
ſoon after. From thenceforth Greece was reduced 
into a Roman province, under the name of the 
province of Achaia; becauſe at the time Corinth 
was taken, the Achaians were the moſt powerful 
people of Greece: the Roman People ſent a 
Prætor thither every year to govern it. 

Rome in deſtroying Corinth, thought it neceſ- 
fary to ſet that example of ſeverity, to intimidate. 
the States of Greece, whom her too great clemency 
rendered bold, and raſh, through the hope they 
had of obraining pardon for their faults from the 
| Roman People. Beſides which (2) the advanta- 
gious ſituation of that city, where revolted peq- 
ple might poſt themſelves, and make it a place of 
arms againſt the Romans, determined them to 
demolifh it entirely. Cicero, who does not con- 
demn the treating of Carthage and Numantia in 


( a) Majores noſtri — Car- maximè, ne ai alic 15005 
thaginem & Numantiam fun- ad bellum faciendum locus i 1 
ditus ſuſtulerunt. Nollem fe adhortari. Cic de Ke 
Corinthum. Sed credo illos i. n. 35. 
ſecutos opportunitatem loci | 


this 
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this manner, could have wiſhed, that Corinth had 2. R. 
been ſpared. 3; oft e 66. 1 4 Sethe 4 or e | 
The plunder taken in Corinth was ; ſold for g,, 
very conſiderable ſums of money. Amongſt the land 
paintings there was one done by a great“ maſter; alen ar 
which repreſented Bacchus, the beauty of which C2. 
was not known to the Romans: they were igno-, — 
rant at that time of all that relates to paintings able wa- 
and ſculptures. Polybius, who was then in the 4. 
country, as I ſhall ſoon ſay, had the grief to ſee dab. l. 
that painting uſed by the ſoldiers for a table to play 487. . 
at dice upon. It was fold to Attalus, at the ſale l. vii c. 
made of the plunder, for fix hundred thouſand ſeſ- 38. & 1. 
terces, that is, about three thouſand five hundred d © . 
pounds. Pliny ſpeaks of another painting, for 105 
which the ſame Attalus gave an hundred talents, 
about twelve thouſand five hundred pounds. That 
Prince was ſo immenſely rich, that his riches be- 
came a proverb: Attalicis conditionibus. Theſe 
ſums however ſeem. improbable. However it 
were, the Conſul ſurprized, that the picture of 
which we are ſpeaking had ſo much money bade 
for it, interpoſed his. authority, and kept it, con- 
trary to the publick faith, and notwithſtanding the 
complaints of Attalus; becauſe he believed there 
was ſome hidden virtue in this piece that he did 
ene biomed: e Os | 
It (a) was not from the motive of private inte- 
reſt, that he acted in this manner, nor from the 
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Diſinte- 
reſtedneſs 
* of Mum- 


* This was Ariſides. The ſuam, maluit. Quanquam, Ita- ius. 


painting, here ſpoken of, was ſo 
much eſteemed, that it was 
commonly ſaid: All pictures 
are nothing in compariſon 
with the Bacchus. | 


a) Numquid L. Mummius 


copiofior, cum copioſiſſimam 
urbem funditus ſuſtuliſſet? Ita- 


liam - ornare, quam domum 


#3 


lià ornati, domus ipſe mihi 


videtur ornatior —— Laus ab- 


ſtinentiæ, non hominis eſt ſo- 
lum, ſed etiam temporum 
Habere . quzſtui remp. non 
modo tur pe eſt, ſed * 


Offic. lib, ii. n. 76, 77. 


deſign 


etiam & nefarium. Cic. de 


| 
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A 606: deſign of appropriating it to himſelf, as he ſent it 

to Rome, to be an ornament of the city: Where-- 

by, fays, Cicero, he adorned his own houſe much 
more, than if he had placed this painting in it. 

The taking of the greateſt city in Greece did not 


enrich him one farthing. 


This noble difintereſted- 


neſs was even in thoſe days not uncommon at 
Rome, and ſeemed leſs the virtue of individuals, 
_ than of the age itſelf. To make command the 
means of enriching one's ſelf, was not only dif- 

ce and infamy, but a criminal prevarication. 

The painting, of which I am ſpeaking, was 
placed in the temple of Ceres, where the people of 
taſte went out of curioſity to ſee it as a maſter-piece 

of art, and it remained there till it was deſtroyed 


with the temple by fire. 


That Con- Mummius was a great ſoldier, and a man of 


fas fm- ſingular worth, but without literature, knowledge 


plicity. 


of arts, or taſte for works of painting and ſculp- 


ture, the merit of which he did not underſtand 
not believing, that there was any difference be- 
tween picture and picture, ſtatue and ſtatue; nor 
that the names of the great maſters of the art 
gave them their value. This he evidenced upon 
'this occaſion. (a) He had appointed perſons to 
get many paintings and ſtatues of the moſt excel- 
lent maſters carried to Rome. Never had loſs 
been lefs reparable than that of ſuch a depoſite, 
compoſed of the maſterpieces of thoſe rare artiſts, 
who contributed as much as the great Captains to 


(a) Mummius tam rudis 
fait, ut, capta Corintho, cum 
maximorum artificum perfee- 
tas manibus tabulas ac ſtatuas 
in Italiam portandas locaret, 
juberet prædici conducentibus, 


ſi eas perdidiſſent, novas eos 


reddituros. Non tamen puto 


dubites, Vinici, quin magis 
pro republica fuerit, manere 
adhuc rudem Corinthiorum 
intellectum, quam in tantum 
ea intelligi ; & quin hac pru- 
dentia illa imprudentia decori 
publico fuerit convenientior. 


Vell. Patercul. l. M43. 
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render their age glorious to poſterity. Mummius 4. R. Se. 
however, in recommending the — of this pre- 
cious collection to thoſe he intruſted with them, 
threatned them very ſerioully, if the ſtatues, paint - 
ings, and things with which he charged them, 
ſhould happen to be loſt or ſpoiled upon the way, 
that he would make them find others at their on 
expence and charges. d 

Were it not to be deſired, ſays an hiſtorian 
from whom we have this fact, that this happy ig- 
norance ſtill ſubſiſted, and would not ſuch a groſſ- 
neſs be infinitely preferable, with reſpe& to pub- 
lick good, to that extreme refinement to which 
the preſent age has carried its taſte for rarities of 

this kind? He ſpeaks at a time, when this- taſte 
for the fine works of art induced the magiſtrates 
to commit all kinds of rapine, and even thefts, in 
the provinces. 4 18 
1 have faid, that Polybius, at his return into , blue 
Peloponneſus, had the grief to ſee the deſtruction . 
and burning of Corinth, and his country reduced he Bon,, 
into a province of the Roman empire. If any Phib- 
thing was capable of conſoling him in ſo melan- rg 
choly a conjuncture, it was the occaſion which he apud d 
had of defending the memory of Philopæmen his Valeſ. p. 
maſter in the art of war. 1 75 ee e919. 
A Roman having conceived a deſign to cauſe 
the ſtatues erected to that Hero to be demoliſhed, 
had the boldneſs to bring a criminal proceſs againſt 
him, as if he was ſtill alive, and to accuſe him 
before Mummius of having been an enemy of the 
Romans, and of having always oppoſed their de- 
ſigns to the utmoſt of his power. This accuſation 
was extravagant; but it had ſome colour, afd 
was not entirely without foundation. Polybius 
warmly took upon him his defence. He repre- 
ſented Philopæmen as the greateſt Captain Greece 
had produced in the latter times, who might 2 - 
25 4 . | - times 
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5 de. times have carried his zeal for the liberty of his 
eountry a little too far; but who, on many occa- 
ſions, had rendered conſiderable ſervices to the 
Roman People, as in the wars againſt Antiochus 
and the Etolians. The Commiſſioners, before : 
whom he pleaded ſo noble a cauſe, moved by his 
reaſons, and till more by his gratitude for his 
maſter, decreed, that the ſtatues of Philopæmen, 
in whatſoever city they were, ſhould not be touch- 
ed. Polybius, taking advantage of the good diſ- 
poſition of Mummius, demanded alſo the ſtatues 
of Aratus and Achzus, which were granted him, 
though they had already been carried out of Pe- 
lopenneſus into Acarnania. The Achaians were 
ſo charmed with the zeal, that Polybius had ſhewn 
upon this occaſion for che honour of the great men 
of his country, that they erected a marble ſtatue to 
himſelf, 
Difnter. At the ſame time he gave a proof of his dibn- 
 eftedueſt * tereſtedneſs, which did him as much. honour a- 
of the ſame mongſt his citizens, as his defence of Philopæ- 
P — mon's memory. After the deſtruction of Corinth, 
they proceeded to puniſh the authors of the inſult 
committed upon the Roman Ambaſſadors, and 
their eſtates were ſold by auction. When they 
came to thoſe of Diæus, who had moſt ſhare in it, 
the ten Commiſſioners ordered the Quæſtor, 
who had the ſelling of them, to let Polybius take 
What he thought fit of thoſe effects, without de- 
manding or receiving any thing for them. He 
refuſed that offer, however advantagious it ap- 
peared, and ſhould have believed himſelf in ſome 
ſenſe an accomplice in that wretch's crimes, if he 
Zr had accepted any part of his fortune: beſides. 
which he ſhould have conſidered it as infamous to 
enrich himſelf with the ſpoils. of his fellow citi- 
zens. He not only would accept nothing: he alſo 
Dea his friends not to deſire any thing thar 
15 belonged 


belonged. to Diæus; and all thoſe, who followed $625 / 


Ant.C: 148 
gen als aflfgg tC 
This whole conduct of Folybius made the x, . 
Commiſſioners conceive ſo great an eſteem 


chat on quitting Greece, they deſired him to, make 4 and 


his example were highly applauded. 


4 


V 
th 


accommodate their, differences, till they ſhould be . 
accuſtomed. to the changes that had been made, Polyb. 
and the new, laws given them. Polybius, acquitted ibid. 
himſelf of ſo honourable a, commiſſion With] ſo 
much goodneſs, juſtice and prudence, that every 
thing was made eaſy, every thing reſumed a per- 
fe& tranquillity, whether in reſpect to the go- 
vernment in general, or private diviſions. In 
acknowledgment for ſuch ſignal ſervices, ſtatues 
were erected to him in different places, amongſt 
which the baſe of one had this inſcription : That 
Greece would have committed no faults, if from the 
. firſt it had been guided by the counſels of Polybius; 
but that after its faults, he alone had been its de- 
[iverer. „ 
Polybius, after having thus eſtabliſhed order 
and tranquillity in his country, returned to join 
Scipio at Rome, from whence he followed him to 
Numantia, as he had accompanied him before to 
Carthage. t 


” 


Metellus, on his return to Rome, was honou- Triumphs 


red with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia e Metellvs 


and Achaia, and he aſſumed the ſurname of Ma- and Mum- 
cednoicus. The impoſtor Andriſcus was led be- 
fore his chariot. Amongſt the ſpoils appeared 
what was called the Squadron of Alexander. That 
Prince, at the battle of the Granicus, loſt twenty- 
five brave horſe of the choſen troops, which were 
called the company of the King's friends. He cauſed 
each of them to have an equeſtrian ſtatue made by 
Lyſippus, the moſt excellent artiſt in that way, 
to which he added his own, . Theſe ſtatues had 
K 


him, blifbes or- 
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A. . 606-been ſet up at Dium, a city of Macedonia. Me- 
ere tellus cauſed them to be carried to Rome, and 
ky 33 adorned his triumph with them. 
Mummius alſo obtained the honour of a KHowph, 
; ant in his conſequence of his conqueſt of Achaia, 
aſſumed the ſurname of Achaicus. He cauſed a 
great number of ſtatues and paintings to be exhibi- 
dete in his triumph, which were afterwards the orna - 
ment of the publick buildings of Rome, and ſeve- 
Tal other cities of Italy; but not one of _ 1 
the 22 ve the . 0 
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twenty years. It includes principally the 

| war with Viriathus, and the ſiege of 
Numantia: and laſtly ſome detached — till the 
| commotions 025 _ e 


14 


SECT. 1 


Spain give 2 "the Rom; great pain . oY bet... - 
| The 7 Jace ſeveral loſſes in Celtiberia. n 
States of Spain ſend Deputies to Rome, to aſk 
peace. Speech of the Deputies. The Senate refers 
"them to Marcellus, but ſecretly decrees war. The 
| Roman youth refuſe to ſerve in Spain. Young 
Scipio offers his ſervice, and draws all the youth 
| after him. Marcellus concludes à peace with the 
Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Conful Lucul- 
Ius. Siege and "taking of Intercatia. Singular 
battle and victory of Scipio. Lucullus forms and 
raiſes the fiege of Pallentia. The Prætor Galba 
is defeated in Luſitania. 3 perfidy of 
that Pretor. Viriathus eſcapes being murtbered. 
| From a poor fhepherd be becomes a terrible war- 
rior, By various ſtratagems, in which be abounds, 
BIN 7 by 
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CONTENTS. 
he. defeats the Romans on ſeveral occaſions. The 


Conſul Fabius Amilianus marches againſt Viria- 


ew 2 * of Scipid's extludes" the two Con- 


435 from the command of the armies. Fabius 
gains. ſeveral advantages, over Viriathus.. . Metel- 


us makes wur during I years with the Celtibe- 


rians. tis conſtancy and humanity. A ſaying 
ef bis upon ſecrecy. Praiſe and eharatter of Vi- 
riathus., After having feared the Conſul Fabius, 
be retires into Luſitania. Q, Pompeius attains 
the Conſulſhip by a bad ſtratagem. Exceſſes of 
Metellus, when, FF is hes) hat Fonßejus 15 
to ſucceed bim. Various expe ditions of Pompeius 
of little conſequence. Expeditions of Fabius into 


-. Hiſpania Ultarior. - Peace concluded betrueen Vi. 
riatbus and the Romans. That peace is broken. 
-.. Viriathus by a; ftratagem evades the purſuit of Cæ- 
Pin. He demands peace of him ine ſfectuallyj. Cæ- 


pio, become odious 10 the whole army, runs 4 
. great riſque. He cauſes Viriathus to be kil ed by 
treachery, His obſeg ues :: his merit, Pompey 
ruins his troops by 3 the fiege of Numan- 
tia during the winter, He concludes à treaty of 


x * peace with the Numantines. . Pompey afterwards 


denies having. made that treaty, and has intereſt 
enough to be acquitted at Rome, Example of ſe- 


5 verity againſt 4 deſerter. .' Tbe two Canſuls im- 


priſoned by the. Tribunes of. the People. Conſtancy 


ef the Conſul. Naſſca in reſpe to the People. 
Brutus builds Valencia... He purges the province of 
robbers. Papillius defeated by \ftratagem before 
Numantia. Mancinus arrives before that city. 
Hie retires by night, and is purſued by the Numan- 


tines... He: makes an infamous treaty negotiated by 


x _ Tiberius. He is ordered 10 Rome. Mancinus 
and ibe Deputies. of Numantia are heard in the 
©. Senate... Ti, Gracchus ſtrongly ſupports. the cauſe 


of Mancinus, The, * Amilius attacks the 
VDaccæi, 


CONTENTS 


cd 7, fiepes Pullantia, and” i at 1 1 05 
Len 1% fly with precipitation.” Cut Brutus 

in Spain. Paſſage of the river Leibe, Tt is de- 
e . Creed at Rothe, that Mancinus 'fauld be delivered 
to the Nomantines.. They refufd to rective him. 
_ He returns 20 Rome. Noble confidence of the Con- 
Furins in Bis virtue. Scipio milla is 
A Conful. Spain is given him for bis Province. 
He labour and fuccttds in reforming bis army.” It 
aſſumes au entirely new aſperr. 2 comes to 


join Sci pid. Marius ſerves” unde. Bim. . Scipio | 
: ths We refuſing "the  Numantines battle” Vn | 


Ata Ine of ontiaualatlon and ee 
ud the tity. He ſhuts up the p 2 — 
3 river lr "Wo! otderful a pes > 75715 liſhes 


for Heilt informed if Ws thts. Phi oft 7 4 


_ the Numantines. They intplare- aid of "the Arva 
Seiz 40. "feverely puniſhes the 74 75 * Gene- 
reit and diftinttreſtediieſs , Scipio. * Phe Nu- 
Ray's tines Jehd. 4% aff peace. " Numantia' maſſacres 
* uties. "Famive makes horrible 'havock in 


12 7 It at length ſurrendeis. "Ma any, Ai 


themſelves. — is totally demoliſped. I. 
umphs of Scipio and Brutus. Reflexions upon the 


courage of the Numantines, and the ruin of N- 


mantia. Private life of Scipio Africanus. 


7 411.87 the Rom 7*W arms brofpered Spain | 
hs 19 5 and e 2 t Sl y gives the 


times overcome, was never entir 1 7 eduice into anxiety. 


ſubjection. We have already obſetel elſewhere, 
thas of all the provinces of the empire, this was 
that which ſubmitted with moſt igel to the 
yoke; was always ready to revolt, and made the 
longeſt and maſt ina PT "Thi is 
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Orrhatus, PosTumMiys, Conſuls. 


the character, Which (a) Horace gives it in more 
than one place, in extolling the victories gained by 
Auguſtus over the States of Spain, either in per- 
ſon or by his Lieutenants, and the 0 Wen 
he had at length attained of ſubjecting it. At the 
time of which we are ſpeaking, Spain found the 
Romans great employment. Viriathus, on one 
ſide, and the Numantines on the other, often de- 
feated their armies, and covered their Generals 
which ſhame and diſgrace, I ſhall not give the 
war with Viriathus and that with the Numantines 
two different names. As the duration of the firſt 
is contained in. that of the ſecond, and the events 
of both ate .intermixed in ſome degree, I ſhall 
comprize ths whole under the name. of the war of 


Spain. It was made on different ſides during the 


ſpace. of twenty years, with . ſome . interruption, 
but always. with animoſity -and inveteracy, which 
ſhews (6), that it was not a war of glory and am- 
bition, but of enmity and hatred, which could 
only terminate with the ruin of one of the two na- 
tions. This war ended with the entire deſtruction 
of Numantia. eee er 
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A victory gained by the Luſitanians over the 
Prætor Calpurnius Piſo, animated the neighbour- 
ing States, drew them all up into a revolt, and 
made them take arms againſt the Romans. 
The fear left this inſurrection might have un- 
happy conſequences, , occaſioned the election and 


Gor (a Cantabrum indoctum 5 8 (b) Cum Cohibetis Vellam, 
juga ferre noſtra, Od. vi. J. ii. ut cum inimicis, gerebatur, 


- Cantaber ſerã domitus catena, uter eſſet, non uter impera- 


Od. viii. /. iii, Cantabernonan- . ret. Offic, i. 38. 


te domabilis, Od. xiv. J. iv. Xp] 
depar- 
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The Conſuls entered upon office i no longer o on 
the fifteenth of March, as had been the antient cuſ- 
tom, but on the firſt of January. And this ex- 
ample became the rule. 

Fulvius, having Spain for his province, $5201 BP o 
ed againſt the Celtiberians called Belli. That peo- mans have 
ple occupied Segeda, a very ſtrong : and powerful u era! 
city, and fortified it extremely, notwithſtanding 25 a 
expreſs 3 of the Senate. When th ay ring 
were informed of the Conſul's approach, who ad- in bell. 
vanced at the head of an army of thirty thouſand Hiſp. p. 
men, not having time to compleat their fortifica- 279-461, 
tions, they retired with their wiyes and children _ 
into the country of the Arvaci, whoſe principal 
city. was Numantia, imploring their aid againſt 
the common enemy. The latter placed Carus, a 
citizen of Segeda, at the head of their troops, one 
of the moſt able Captains of the country. Having 
laid ambuſcades for the Romans, he attacked them 
with twenty thouſand foot, and five thouſand 
horſe, / The action was very warm, and the ſuc- 
ceſs doubtful. - Each fide loſt fix thouſand men. 
The Arvaci retired the following night into Nu- 
mantia. The Conſul followed od. thither the 
next day, and incamped three miles from the 
city. A ſecond battle enſued. The Romans 

8. — advantage at firſt, and purſued the ene- 
my to the gates of Numantia. But the ele- 
phants, which Maſiniſſa had ſent them, having 
turned againſt themſelves, the Numantines, Who 
ſaw that the Roman troops were in diſorder, 
ſallied out of the city, attacked them vigoroully, 

R 2 and 
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— 599: and killed them above four thouſand men. They” 
53 Joſt on their ſide near half that number. The 
Romans had ſtill ſome other bad ſucceſſes. Ocilis, 


I famous city of the country, Where the Conſul. 


had depoſited his money and proviſions, ſurren- 
dered to the Celtiberians. 


App. ibid. The Prætor L. Mummius In Hiſpania' Ulterior 
received at firſt a conſiderable blow. But after- 
wards, having been taught by his diſgrace, he 
gained many advantages, v. len, though not 

daeeciſive acquired him the honour 'of a «og 
It was this Mummius, who in his Conſulſhip, of 
which we have 0 e took and nenen 
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Several #' Phe Conful Marcellus had no Vert ſueceßz 4. 5 
Gare of, gainſt the, Celtiberians. He however rerook the 
Deeds, Cit city of Ocilis, from which he demanded hoſtages, 
10 Rome, and thirty talents of ſilver, (about thirty thou- 
tooſs fand crowns.) Whilſt he was preparing to be⸗ 
proce hege Nergobrix, the inhabitants ſent Deputies to 
* bir to demand peace upon ſuch conditions as he 
mould think fit. He replied,” that they had no 
peace to hope, * the Arvaci and Celtibetians 
ſornamed Belli joined with them in making the 
lame demand. Thoſe People made no difficulty 
to conſent to this. The Conſul granted them a 
truce, in order to give them time to apply to the 
Senate. Other States, in the alliance of Rome, 
Tent alſo their Deputies: thither, to oppoſe the de. 
mand of the firft, not believing chemſelves lat 
unleſs covered by the Roman _ 

Marcellus took up his winter- quarters in a pose 
called Corduba, ſituated upon t 4 river Bœtis in 


an extremely fertile country. He enlarged the 
place, 
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place, and fortihed' it fo that he was conſidered 15 8 15 

its founder. And this is the origin 955 the e 6 

of Cordova. ©... 

Mummius having quitted Luſitania, to go to 

Rome to demand a triumph, the Prætor M. 
Atilius took upon him the government of that pro- 

vince in his room. The new General, after ſome 

- light ſucceſſes, having retired with his troops into 

winter-quarters,” the revolt became almoſt general 

amongſt thoſe States, and they attacked ſome cities, 

wich had declared for the Romans, Foto yo? 


A, Forres e os oh anc e AI tor: 
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In the mean time the "Deputies. of whom. we ve Difeerſe 

ave. ſpoken arrived at Rome. Thoſe who were 50. 

the allies of the Roman People, were received into Polyb Le. 

the city: as to the Arvaci, who were conſidered gat. 142. 

as enemies, they were ordered to remain beyond Appian. 

the Tiber, till they ſhould be ſent for. The 

Conſul introduced them ſoon to an audience of the 

Senate. All Barbarians as they were, they gave 

a very clear and judicious account of the differ- 

ent factions of their country. They repreſent- 

<< ed, that if thoſe who had. taken arms againſt 

4 the Romans, were not puniſhed with ſeverity, 

they would not fail, aſſoon as the Conſul's army 

„ ſhould remove, to fall upon the allies of the 

% Romans, and to treat them as traitors to their 

« country ; and that on the firſt ad vantage they 

* ſhould have, it would be eaſy for them to draw 

all Spain into their party. They demanded 

in conſequence, either that an army ſhould al- 

ways continue in Spain, and that a Conſul ſhould 

<6 be ſent every year to protect the allies, .and . 

cover them from the inſults of the Arvaci; or 

before the legions ſhould be re-called, that he 8 0 
R 3 66 rebel- _ 
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N rebellion of the Arvaci ſhould be ſo ſeverely 
e puniſhed, as to deter all thoſe. who ſhould be 
A tempted to follow their example.” 
Audience was afterwards given to the, Aeraci. 
Though they affected a kind of humiliation in 
their words, it was not difficult to perceive, that 
they did not believe themſelves overcome, and 
that their hearts were not of accord with this out- 
Tide of ſubmiſſion. They magnified the ad-. 
66 e they had gained in ſeveral battles, and 
t the Romans in mind of the inconſtancy of 
6 — They declared however, that if any 
6 penalty were laid upon them, they ſhould 
K willingly undergo it; provided that after ha- 
<«< ving thereby expiated the fault, which they 
e might have committed through inadvertency, 
e they ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the ſame rights, 
Which Ti, Gracchus had granted them by the 
treaty he had made with them.“ 
The Senate When the Senate had heard the Deputies of 
refers them Marcellus, knowing by their diſcourſe, and the 
3 37 General's own letters, that he openly inclined to 
fecretly peace, they did not think it proper to explain 
give orders themſelves to the Ambaſſadors of the Spaniards, 
For war. and contented themſelves with anſwering, that 
Marcellus would inform them of the Senate's in- 
tentions. But at the ſame time, convinced that 
the intereſt of the allies, and the glory of the 
Commonwealth, required, that they ſhould act 
with vigour, they gave orders ſecretly to the 
Proconſul's Deputies, who were ſetting out for 
c Spain, to inform him, that he was to make war 
ga gainſt the Arvaci with a vigour and in a manner 
worthy of the Roman name. 15 
Jie Rs. As they relied but little upon the courage of 
man youth Marcellus, they thought of ſending him a ſucceſſor 
refuſe to with new troops as ſoon as poſſible. The Conſuls 


rar ® wanted neither zeal nor r ardors but when the queſ- 
tion 
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vids, and the ſoldiers who had ſerved under him 
in Spain, that they had been obliged to be almoſt 
always under arms; that they had innumerable 


battles to fight and ſuſtain; that an infinite num 


ber of Romans had periſhed in them; that the 
courage of the Celtiberians was invincible : and 

that Marcellus trembled for fear he ſhould be or- 
dered to make war longer againſt them. This 
news occaſioned fo great a conſternation amongſt 


the youth, that in the ſenſe of the oldeſt Romans, 


the Jike had never been known. Inſtead of more 


Tribunes than were neceſſary as formerly, nobody 


ſtood: for that employment. The perſons whom 
the Conſul charged with the war in Spain ; 


appornt- 
ed their Lieutenants, refuſed to follow him. What 
was moſt deplorable, the youth themſelves, tho b 


cited according to cuſtom, would not liſt. 


| 247 
tion was to make the levies, difficulties aroſe, TT 


which ſurprized the more, as they were leaſt ex- 
pected. 1 had been told at Rome by Q. Ful- 


151. 


The Senate and Conſuls, terrified at fa mn 
and ſo unexpected an event, did not know wir rf 
meaſures to take, finding, in fuck a conjuncture, 5% 


both ſeverity and lenity equally dangerous. Scipi ont brings 
Africanus, who was then ſcarce thirty years old, oe all 


and was the only intrepid and obedient- per ſon ok . 3 


all that timorous and indocile youth, on this occa- 
ſion ſhewed his courage, and from thenceforth that 


he was born either to ſuſtain the glory or obliterate 


the diſgrace of the Roman name. He roſe up. 
and ſaid, that he would go and ferve the Com- 


monwealth in Spain, either as Tribune, or in 


any other rank that ſhould be aſſigned him. 


That he was invited to go to Macedonia in 2 | 


& function, wherein he fhould incur lefs dan- 


< ger;“ (the Macedonians having demanded him x 

by name for appeaſing ſome troubles that had aroſe _ 

ede e 2 N n 
. 


A concludes a 
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AR. bor. cc the Commonwealth in ſuch: a preſfing conjunc- 

* ture, which called all thoſe into egy that 
had any regard for true glory.“ This diſcourſe 
ſurprized, and charmed. The heir of the Sciptos 
and Emilii was with joy diſcerned in this gene- 
rous reſolution. Every body ran immediately to 
embrace him. The next day the applauſes re- 
doubled. How efficacious good example is, was 
then feen. Thoſe who before were afraid to liſt, 
now apprehending that the compariſon which 
would not fail to be made between Scipio's cou- 
rage and their fear, would reflect diſgrace upon 
them, were eager either to ſollicite military em- 
ploy ments, or to cauſe themſelves to _ pre 
for the ſervicſe. 

This generous zeal of young Scipio — natu- 
rally calls to mind that which his grandfather by: 
adoption, the firſt Scipio Africanus, ſhewed in a 

like conjuncture, and in n to the ſame pro- 

vince, - 
Marcellus - - Whilſt all this paſſed at — the- Proconſul 
po ace ub Marcellus, more cunning than brave, deſiring ex- 
tbe Celti. tremely to terminate the war before the arrival of 
Beriam. his ſucceſſor, to diſengage himſelf from dangers, 
| l de and at the ſame time to ſecure to himſelf the glory 
283. 'P: of having eftabliſhed peace in Spain; engaged the 
Celtiberians, by inſinuation and careſſes, to make 
peace. The treaty was concluded, and it was, 
agreed, That the Celtiberians, alter they had 
<« giver hoſtages and paid the ſum of ſix — — 
„ talents (about fix hundred thouſand crowns) 
& ſhould live according to their own laws, and be 
-* * deemed the friends 5 allies of? the er 
People.? | 

Creel a: - The Conful Ladies was Lad wich this's war 
eb of , of. Spain, and went thicher with deſign to make 
2 wy, his advantage of the ſpoils: of ſo rich a province. 


er. 5 9 du. ane be ſaw with grief, chat peace: was 


concluded 
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concluded with the Celtiberians. He did not dare 4. 8 
to infringe a treaty juſt made, and turned his views 

a different way. He reſolved to attack the Vac- 
cei, neighbours of the Arvaci, though he had 
neither the Senate's orders, nor any juſt pretext 
for making war againſt them. He however laid 
ſie ge to Cauca, one of their principal cities. Af- 
ter a ſlight and ſhort defence, the inhabitants ſur- 
— He required hoſtages of them, with an 
hundred talents, and that their horſe ſnould enter 
into the ſervice of the Romans. He alſo intro- 
duced a garriſon of two thouſand men into the 
city. The Caucæi refuſed him nothing. The 
garriſon immediately opened the gates to the 
whole army, which put all the youth capable of 
bearing arms to the ſword: twenty thouſand of 
them were killed. The old men, women and 
children were ſold into captivity; and ſcarce any 
one could eſcape. The report of ſo barbarous an 
execution ſpread terror throughout the whole coun- 
try, and cauſed the Roman name to be abhorred 
and deteſted every where. 9 
From thence Lucullus marched into S 1 
another very ſtrong city of the Vaccæi, where the —.4 ＋ 
Spaniards had twenty thouſand foot and two thou- Intercatia, 
ſand horſe. The Conſul exhorting them to ſur- 
render upon reaſonable conditions, they replied 
with inſult, Ve muſt then forget the proof of your © 
faith, which you. gave at Cauca. The beſieged + 
frequently ſkirmifhed; but avoided coming to _ 
general battle. A Spaniard, one of the principal 
perſons of the country, of an extraordinary — 
ture, and covered with fhining arms, preſented,;,,,, ,- 
himſelf in the front of the Roman army, chal- Scipio, 
lenging the braveſt amongſt them to ſingle com- 
bat; and as no one dared to accept the challenge, 
he inſulted the whole army with an air of conte 
a ridicule, Young Scipio, who at 
8 ucul- 


as 


2 50 


2 608. 
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Lucullus in the quality of Tribune, not . able 
to bear ſo groſs an indignity, advanced n 
and when they came to blows, ran his 


through, and laid him dead at his feet. After 


this glorious victory, the Romans thought only 
of preſſing the ſiege. Scipio gave new proofs of 
his intrepid valour on this occafion, - being the firſt 
that mounted the wall, when the aſſault was given 


to the place. It however was not carried. The 


fiege afterwards being ſpun out to a great length, 


and ſickneſs fpreading amongſt the troops on both 
Aides, an accommodation was propoſed. The be- 
ſieged would confide only in the promiſe of Sci- 


pio. The agreement was made. The inhabi- 


tants ſupplied the Conſul with ten thouſand 
coats for ſoldiers, a certain number of great and 


ſmall cattle, with fifty hoſtages': this had been 


ſtipulated. For as to gold and filver, the ſole 


things Lucullus ſought in this country, there was 
none to be had. He paid Scipio all the honours 
due to him in the preſence of the army, and ad- 
orned him with a mural crown. It is by ſuch 
degrees perſons at length attain the firſt rank, 


and it is in this manner that great men are 
formed. 


Leucullus 


Lucullus, whoſe hopes had been — at — 


forms and ſiege of Intercatia, ſought to make himſelf. amends 


| _—_ the 
feege of 
Pallantia. 
A NO. 


by attacking Pallantia, a very ſtrong and -opulent 
city. It was repreſented to him, that this enter- 
prize, in that ſeaſon of the year, might become 
very dangerous: but avarice has no regard to wiſe 


counſels. He at length perceived the truth of 


them, - but to his ſands being obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege for want of proviſions. - The beſieged pur- 
ſued and harraſſed him in his march, till he arrived 


at the river Durius. The Spaniards having re- 
tired, the Conſul removed into ere pr e to 
yo the 3 there. 8 

4 n 
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on the ſide of Hiſpania Ulterior, that is in 4 6or. 
5 Wan the Prætor Ser. Sulpicius Galba, who 75 3 
ſucceeded M. Atilius, having made a forced march © Galba 
to aid allies who were much preſſed, arrived very i de/eatee 
opportunely near the enemy, and attacked and 50 . 
put them to flight. However his troops, being ex- 
tremely fatigued, not having had a moment's 
reſt, did not purſue them with any vigour, and 
halted from time to time. The enemy perceived 
this, faced about, attacked the Romans who could 
ſcarce carry their arms with vigour, and killed 
them about ſeven thouſand men. Galba could 
not undertake any thing afterwards, and put his 
troops into winter- quarters, till Lucullus came: to 
| ſecond him. „ e | 
We have ſaid, that Larne paſſod bis iter. 
quarters in T urdetania. Having perceived, that 
the troops of the Luſitanians, which were in 
the neighbourhood, obſerved no diſcipline, he 
ſent a conſiderable ſtrong detachment againſt them, 
and killed four thouſand of them. He at- 
tacked the arm my of the ſame enemy'near Cadiz, 
and deſtroyed fifteen thouſand of them, 'puſhed the 
reſt to an eminence, where ſoon after, fbr want of 
proviſions, they were obliged to ſurrender. He 
found . no farther reſiſtance in Luſitania, after theſe - 
ſucceſſes, and ravaged the whole country with 
impunity. | 
This example gave Galba, courage, and he did Gaba 
the ſame on his ſide, carrying fire and ſword every ebe 
where: which made the revolted pe le return to perfil. 55 
their duty, at leaſt in appearance. They demand. ff. 288. 
ed of Galba to be admitted into the amity of the 8 
Roman People, upon the ſame conditions as 
M. Atilius had preſcribed the year before. Galba, 
concealing a black and deteſtable deſign under a 
gracious and obliging outſide, profeſſed . to take 
compaſſion of * condition, * to be ſorry 


| be to 
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*© to ſee, that rather through neceſſity than 
+ malignity they were reduced to rob and pillage. 
„That he. rightly perceived, it was want and 
% poverty, that forced them to follow this kind of 
< life. That he could, if that ſeemed convenient, 


* and they would truly become friends of the Ro- 
* man People, place them in a better ſoil, and 
< ſettle them more to their advantage; by divid- 


<« ing them however into three bodies, becauſe he 
* had not at. his diſpoſal a ſufficent tract of good 
land to contain them all together.“ The air of 
goodneſs and fidelity, with which he ſpoke to 


them, perſuaded them. They accepted his pro- 
poſal, removed into the three places he pointed out 


to them, that were ſeparate from each other, and 
waited there according to his orders, till he ſhould 


return. After this, he went to the firſt, and pre- 


tending to conſider them for the future as friends, 
he induced them to put their arms, for which they 
had no farther occaſion, into his hands, which they 
made no difficulty to do. After having thus diſ- 
armed them he ſurrounded them with intrench- 


ments, and cauſed them to be maſſacred, whilſt 
they vainly implored the wrath and vengeance of the 
gods againſt ſuch perſidy. He did the ſame in re- 


Viriatbus 
eſcapes a 
general 
287 ffacre. 


ſpect to the ſecond, and then to the third. Few 


eſcaped the flaughter, of which number was 
Viriathus, no doubt reſerved by an expreſs order 
of the Divine Providence not to ſuffer a crime, ſo 
contrary to all laws human and divine, to paſs 
with impunity even upon earth. Authors do not 
agree amongſt themſelves concerning the number 


of thoſe who' periſhed on this occaſion, ſome 
making it amount only to nine thouſand, and others 


to thirty thouſand. - Probably the latter have added 


thoſe who were killed, to thoſe who were fold. 
Galba diſttibuted a very ſmall part af the plunder 
J 5 4 44 Es ; 0 — 4 $5 ; Hie to 
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to the army; bis inſatiable ayarice engrofied all thes 4. R e 
reſt. ee Vu 
On his return to Rome, ke was accuſed bifore A 
the People for this horrible murther. Cato was his ads 
ſtrongeſt and moſt formidable adverſary. 1 ſhall wat 
give e reader” all that telates to This =p in the ſe- BRL 
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1 ke bloody execution of Gabe Pn not terminate Viriathu | 
the war in Luſitania. ' The Romans ſoon p ag for 3 . 
the perfidy of which they had been guilty . 
their blood and defeats. Could one believe wo aterrible | 
man of nothing, a deſcendant from the loweſt con- carrier. 
dition of mankind, could ever form the deſign of APP: in 289; 
making war with the moſt powerful people. of the, 6h 
earth. This however Viriathus, the Spaniard did, 
who had eſcaped the cruelty of Galba, Every 
inſtrument ſuffices. in the hands of God, when it is 
his will to chaſtiſe men, and to evidence his 
juſtice. 'Viriathus, from a "ſhepherd. become- an 
hunter, and from a hunter an robber, had long 
inured himſelf in the foreſts to an hard. and labo- 
rious life with other mountainers, all men of 
bravery, and bold like himſelf, without fortune or 
hopes, living only from the point of the ſword, 
accuſtomed to fall ſuddenly from the tops of their 
mountains upon ayes, and to dipper. in- 
ſtantly ; in à word continually exerciſed in the 

reateſt danger and rudeſt fle His troops 
inſenfibly,” through the reputation of their Captain, 
which. increaſed every day, augmented ſo much, 
that it became an army, with which, he had the 
courage to make head againſt the Gener als t! 
Roman People, as we are Seins R 


1 The 


A.R, 603 The army of the Luſitanians, compoſed of ten 
EY vari; thouſand men, ravaged Turditania. The Prætor 
frratagems C. Vitelius arrived opportunely, and attacked 
inwhich them ſo vigorouſly, that he killed a great number 
* — them, and drove the reſt into a place, where 
tbe Re. it ſeemed impoſſible for them to continue without 
nan on Periſhing of hunger, nor remove without being 
| ſeveral cut in pieces by the enemy. In this extremity, 
—— they ſent Deputies to the Prætor, to entreat him, 
am. 4c that he would grant them lands which they 
te might cultivate, and where they might ſettle : 

< that in acknowledgment they would employ 
their arms in the ſervice of the Roman People, 

& to whom they would become molt zealous and 

« faithful allies.” Vetellius reliſhed this propoſal 

very much, and the treaty was upon the point of 
being concluded, when Viriathus addreſſed himſelf 
to his comrades to the following effect: Are you 
then ignorant with what men you are going to treat? 
Have you forgot, that the Romans are never to be 

feared more, than when they profeſs: favour ? And 

will yo by a blind and imprudent temerity, expoſe 
yourſelves to a bloody maſſacre, like that which under 

Galla has deprived us of ſo many brave companions ? 

If you will. give ear to and obey me, I-well know 

how to extricate you out of the danger, that now 

makes you deſperate. He had no. occaſion to ſay 

more: they all ſwore, obedience to him that in- 

He immediately drew up his troops, as if to 

give battle. He choſe a thouſand horſe . to ac- 
company him. And gave orders to the reſt,” aſſoon, 

2 as they ſhould ſee him mount on horſeback, to fly 
immediately, diſperſing on ſeveral. ſides, and to 

meet him at the city of Tribola. The Prætor 
ſurprized and diſconcerted, did not dare to purſue 

them, apprehending, that the troops which re- 
mained would fall upon his rear. He therefore 

| turned 


n MaxrLius, Conſuls. = 
turned all his ſects” againſt Viriathus. But the“ 1. bog. | 


255 


latter, by the ſwiftneſs of his horſes, ayoided all 


his attacks, ſometimes ſeeming to fly, and ſome- 


times making a feint of: adv 


| By this conduct, he kept the Romans that and the 
O 


Howing day in the ſame plate. When he j judged. 


that the reſt of the troops were arrived in a ſafe 


che retired in the night thro”"tratks unknown 2 7525 


to others, but very familfar to him, and ef 


the Romans, whom the ignoratice of the ways, 9 
the weight of their arms, and the little ſpeedineſs 


of their horſe, prevented from purſuing him long 
| and' vigorouſly. / The good ſucceſs of this ſtrata- 
gem acquired him great reputation, and much 
augmented his authority. Numbers came from all 
des to liſt under his banners. 
The Prætor, knowing chat Vinkhus" Was at 
Tribela, marched againſt him. It was neceſfary 
aſs a foreſt. The new Spaniſh General laid an 
1 there, and having ſhewn himſelf witl 
a ſmall number of troops, ſſed Precipitately as 1 
through fear, and drew on the Prætor into marſhy 
places. Viriathus eaſily extricated himſelf out of 
thern - by ways which he knew; but this was not 
the caſe with the Romans, upon whom the troops 
in ambuſh fell that moment, charging them on 


the flanks and in thé rear. Vetilius was killed. 


ancing againſt him. 


* * 
* * 7 
oy 
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Four thouſand Romans either loſt their lives or 
were taken priſoners. Six thouſand retreated 3 


Carpeſſus with the Quæſtor; who not relyin 


much upon git ſes raged by their defeat, 14 
e to the neighbouring States in alliance 


with Rome. They ſent him five thouſand men, 


whom Viriathus entirely cut to pieces, NN not 
a ſingle man eſcaping. 


* Appian believes this to be lived an Solent end MH 
the city of Tarteſſus, where years, reigned. 
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ugh, L Curie Piso. 8 ian cut; 


ts of Plavtius, who be Yailiva, and. had 
bicught with him ten thouſand/foot and nge 
Diod. a- hundred horſe, was not more ſucceſsful... Ina 
pud Vale. re en wherein Viriathus had laid an ambuſcade, 
346. Fe loſt four thouſand men, and almoſt all che reſt 
N his troops in a ſecond. At his return ko Rome, he 
accuſed. before the People. as having occaſion- 
q theſe loſſes by his ill n eee and Sant h- 


192 


ke aher of Scaobiiga: ſuffered them- 


— 1 ves to be twice deceived. by the ſtratagems f 


10. Viriathus. Seeing a ſmall number of Soldiers | 
driving cattle, . they ſent: qut a conſiderable de- 
tachment againſt them, which fell i into an ambuſ- 
Ibid. 11. Cade, and was entirely defeated. Home time after, 
having removed three days march from Segobriga, 
and thereby inſpired the inhabitants with a falſe 
ſecurity, he returned ſuddenly, in a ſingle day, 

and ſurprized the city, which did not expect to be 
attacked in ſo ſhort a tine. wo *% 
He had many other ſueceſſes: wal belides the 
two Prætors, of whom we have juſt been, ſpeak- 


1 ing, Hiſtory alſo mentions Claudius Unimanus and 


auC, 145, Nigidius Figulus, whoſe defeat added new glory 
to the arms of Viriathus. The Senate at Jength 
perceived, that they had a ſerious war in hand, 
and that it was neceſſary to ſend a Conſul. with 
cConſiderable forces into theſe provinces to reduce 
nan enemy, that at firſt yy N 0 of 


3 Ke aten 2711 . & Sh 
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L. HosTiL1vs Manctuiuvs. 3 Ant. C. 145. 


The province of Spain fell to Fabius, who The Conſul | 
was the ſon of Paulus Amilius, and the elder bro- CO 
ther of the ſecond Scipio Africanus. He carried „, 
with him only new: raiſed men; becauſe it was again 
judged reaſonable to let the ſoldiers, who had Yiriathus. 
ſerved. in Africa, Greece, and Macedonia, enjoy 
the repoſe they had ſo well deſerved. The num- 
ber 3 s Who followed him into Spain a- 
þ mounted to 1 thouſand foot, and near two 
thouſand horſe. When he arrived, he gave the 
care of forming them by continual exerciſes for 
all the functions of war to his Lieutenants, whilſt 
he went to Cadiz to offer a ſacrifice to Hercules, 
who was conſidered as the firſt of the family of the 
Fabii. Miſtaken religion! He had done better 
not to have quitted his army, where his duty re- 
quired his preſence. During his abſence, the ene- 
my defeated one of his Lieutenants, and took 
great ſpoils from him. This news haſtened his 
return. Viriathus, haughty, from the victory he 
had lately gained, offered Fabius battle every 
day. But the latter, firm and unalterable to the 
re he had formed of not venturing a gene- 
ral action, contented himſelf with flight ſkir- 
miſhes, to form and re-animate his troops by de- 
grees, who were void of experience, and much 
| intimidated by their defeat. He accompanied 
them in perſon in foraging, to prevent furprizes 
by an enemy fruitful in ſtratagems, and n vi- 
1 * nothing eſcaped. 
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An zxpre/-- Both the ne Conſuls extremely deſired to com- 
an N òͤci- mand in Spain, and their debates upon this head 
e, divided the whole Senate. Scipio's opinion, Whoſe 
7e Con. Quite recent glory of having deſtroyed Carthage 
Jubfreon gave him great authority, was expected with im- 
the An Patience. I 1HiAk,' ſays he, that Both ought to de 
due, exclded i betauje the ane has wing; and eee 

Val. Max- With ſali y ibe othir.' If this was the Cotta, as is 
vi. 4. chighly probable , who: ten years before would 
cave avoided. paying his debts under the refuge of 
the Tribunitian power, with which he was then in- 
yeſted, - Scipio's: cenſure was perfectly well applied. 
As to Galba, he was the perſon, who had trea- 

5 herouſly maſſac red the Euſitanianssgs. 
Fabian : The command was in conſequence continued to 
| gains ſever Fabius, ho this year reaped the fruits of the 
5 bur wiſe : conduct he had before purſued, and the ſtrict- 
Viriathus heſs with which: he had cauſed diſcipline to be ob- 
App. 291; ſerved in his army. The ſoldiers, formed by his 
- cares and ſtill more animated by his example than 
his diſcoutſe. Mert quite changed. They feared 

the enemy no longer; and were not averſe to a bat- 
tle, Viriathus perceived this plainly. His pride 
and boldneſs began to abate after he had been de- 

_ -feated on ſeveral occaſions. This campaign was as 
Slorious for the Romans as the preceding had been 
ignominious to them, and re- eſtabliſned their re- 
pdputation. Fabius put his troops into winter - quar- 
ere eee f ſhall call Cordova in the 
ſequel. „ ee neee big 
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| "Via moglit by his defeats; did not con- 
fide in his bn forces; but ſought aid from his 
neighbours. He ſent: Deputies to the Arvach, the gg 
Tithi and the Belli, who ſince the peace made eigne ut p 

years befote with Marcellus, dic not ſeem ts 
have moved; and engaged them ou take up arm 1 
againſt the Romans, and join him. Viriachuss 
plan ſucceeded wonderfully; It diſchirged him 

Bomm ade greateſt part Uf the avei of the War. 
Only a Prætor was ſent againſt him, © whilſt 9 

Conſul Metellus marched againſt the Celtiberians,. 
Moſt- hiſtorians make the M ur of Numantip, the 
{aug city of the country of the ebe a5 * „ 
already ſaid, begin here. Pee 
Mietellus made war in Spain duriag eas years Muell 
er great ſucceſs, the particulars of which afe materwar 
nat come down to us. For want of a cirtumſtan- ſuns, 2 
tial account of his exploits, authors have preſerved; the Ciltio 
What is of no leſs value, ſtrokes: that characterize Berians.. 
him, and give us room to conſider him a8 4 dann 
of very exalted merit. 80 
He was a man of conſtancy and ſeverity in com- En b. 
mand. When he beſieged Contrebia, an impor- Var Max 
tant city in the, country of the Celtiberians, five 5; 7. 
Roman cohorts gave way upon an occaſion, and 
abandoned the poſt he had aſſigned them. Me- 
tellus commanded them to return to it immediately, 
giving orders at the ſame time to the reſt of the 
army to treat as enemies, and to kill whoever 
ſhould fly for ſafety to the camp. So rigorous an 
order extremely alarmed the ſoldiers of thoſe co- 
horts, and they all made their wills as going 
to certaia death. The General continued ny 
: 2 . . Cz 


260 Ci Aupius, Cxcilivs, Conſuls. 
Lx. 609. ble; (a) and his conſtancy proved ſucceſsful, The 
an©143* ſoldiers, who went to battle expecting nothing but 
death, returned victorious. Such force has the 
ſenſe of ſhame, when united with fear, and ſuch 

courage does deſpair ſometimes impart. 
His huma- The ſteddineſs of Metellus did not however de- 
_ generate into rigour and cruelty : and he was ſen- 
ſible to humanity to ſuch a degree, as to give it a 
Val. Max. preference to the hope of victory. He had made 
*. 1. a breach in the walls of Nergobriga; and the be- 
ſieged ſeeing themſelves upon the point of being 
forced, thought it adviſeable to place upon the 
breach the children of Rhetogenes, an illuſtrious 
Celtiberian, who had quitted his countrymen to 
adhere. to the Romans. The father was not with- 
held by ſeeing the danger and death of his chil- 
dren, and preſſed the General to give the aſſault. 
Metellus reluſed it, and choſe rather to renounce a a 
certain conqueſt, than to deſtroy innocent victims. 
He accordingly raiſed the ſiege of Nergobriga. 
But if he omitted taking one city, he found full 
amends in the voluntary ſubmiſſion of many others, 
which opened their gates with joy to an enemy of 

ſo much clemency and generoſity. 8 | 
A ſaying e, He had beſides another quality highly impor- 
his upon tant ig the conduct of great affairs; this was: ſe- 
* Je crecy. One day, on being aſked by a friend, 
Vir. illuſt. What he was going to undertake, I would burn my 

de /, replied he, if I thought it knew my deſgus. 

With theſe talents, and by this conduct, Metellus 
gained great advantages over the Celtiberians. 
„But the Prætor Quintius, who. had ſucceeded 
| Fabius in the command in Luſitania, had not the 
ſame ſucceſs. He had however gained advantages 


_—— Perſeverantia ducis 2 effecit mixtus timori pudor, 
moriturum miſerat, militem A deſperatione quæſita. 
victorem recepit. Tantum Vell. ii. 5. 


at 


\ 
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at firſt, having. put Viriathus to flight, and obli- A. R: 60g. 
ged him to retreat to a mountain, where he kept 757 ,,# 
him blocked up in a very narrow compaſs. But 7 f 
that artful Spaniard having fallen ſuddenly ' upon V. 
him at a time when he was not very vigllantly 
upon his guard, killed him abundance of men, 
took many eme and den the ae quite erg 
to their camp. f 
The Reader may with reaſon be fined to ſee Charade: 
a man of neither birth nor education, as we have © = job 
obſerved elſewhere, without ſupport or protection, Atta 
who is at the head of troops by a means entirely Frein 
extraordinary and without the ſanction of publick ſhem. i. 
authority, ſuſtain during ſeveral years the weight! 
of the Roman arms with honour. - His perſonal 
merit ſupplied him with all that he wanted in other 
reſpects. He had intrepid valour, wonderful 
ſagacity, a perfect knowledge of the art military, 
an extraordinary capacity for the ſtratagems of war, 
and a patience of proof againſt the rudeſt fatigues, 
which a robuſt body and long habit of living had 
enabled him to ſupport. With theſe qualities he De Offi. 
had humanity, moderation and juſtice. He ü. 40. 
equally divided the plander acquired by the method 
of arms between thoſe who adhered to him. 
Whatever riches fell into his power, he never 
thought of appropriating them to himſelf. After 
having gained ſo many victories, he always con- 
tinued what he had been in his firſt campaigns : he 
had the ſame arms, the ſame habit, and the ſame 
outſide in every thing. No feaſt, no rejoicing, 
not even that of Nuptials ſo legitimate and allowa- 
ble, made him change any thing in his uſual man- 
ner of life. He always ſtood at table, ate. only 
| bread and coarſe meats, leaving thoſe. that were 
more delicate to his gueſts. By this regular and 
temperate life, he retained a ſound and vigorous 
_ to the laſt, a mind K — of . 8 
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Fiala, Fabius had Hl pete Ulterior h 0 
2 hav- His army conſiſted of eighteen thouſand: foot, and 
Jer fixteen hundred Horſe. As he was haſtening his 


fel Fabiu, march to Ituca in-Beetica with part of his troops; 


relires into Viriathus advanced to meet him with ſix thouſand | 


be men, all veteran ſoldiers, and accuſtomed to con- 
Wr quer. The Romans found no ſmall diffculty in 
1 their” firſt charge; they however main- 


rained their ground, and the Conful: purſued his 


march. The reſt of the army having joined him 
with ten elephants and three hundred horſe,” which 
Micipſa King of Numidia had ſent bim, he 
attacked Viriathus, defeated and put him ta flight. 


But the Spaniard, whoſe attention nothing eſcap- 


ed, having obſerved diforder amongſt the troops 
RC 90 that Fuel him, faced about againſt them, de- 
feated them, killed three thouſand, and purſued 


the reſt to che gates of the camp, where the Ro- 


mans ſhut t emſelves up, and neither the Conſul. 
nor the reſt of the officers could prevail upon 
them to match out againſt the enemy. Night put 
an end to the battle. Viriathus, after having long 
haraſſed the Conſul, ſometimes in the 3 and 
ſometimes in the heat of the day, and ig 


made him ſuffer ——— ene into Wust 
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The Nobility of the Houfe of the Pope, Which 28 f 
will ſoon become ſo powerful, and will hold“ 4. 
eee eee e bet. en ee ö 

wm firſt rank in Rome, is f no antienter © . 
4 . 5 27 * 694 AY £7478 FOE ; * * n ; e 
be manner, in which he of whom we ate 

| ſpeaking attained the Conſulſhip does his probit7 

d {incerity no great honour. |, Lællus ſtood for 

this 6ffide, ſupported with the whole credit “ 

Scipio. Pompeius, hom they teckoged in the 

number of their friends, concealed the deſign he 

alſo had of aſking the Conſulſhip, and even pro- ĩ 
miſed to join them in ſolliciting for Lælius. But 
inſtead of taking pains for the latter, he ac tete 
ſtrenuouſly for himſelf: and ſucceeded fo wWwelIl. 
that he ſupplanted Lælius, and was elected Conſu. 
He thereby loft Scipio's friendſhip, that was a much 8 
more valuable good than the Conſulſhip, eſpecially 


acquired by treãchery. PO e e 
He alfo ſucceeded in having the command of 2 
the army in Hiſpania Citerior conferred upon him 


e eee | en Wn 8 committed. 
in the room of Q. Metellus, who was his particular }y Metellus 1 
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enemy. Metellus was highly incenſed at this, and when bei 
proceeded to exceſſes, that extremely ſully the informed 


praiſes hiſtory has hitherto given him. To 8 : 
vent his enemy's having any advantage from his jucceed 
labours, he was not afraid to prejudice the publick bin. | 
affairs and the ſervice of the Commonwealth. Val-Max. | 
He diminiſhed * his army, by given diſcharges to 3. 
all that demanded them: he ruined the magazines 1 9 
he had made for ammunition and proviſions : nge 
cauſed the bows and arrows of the Cretans, that 
ſerved as auxiliaries in his troops, to be thrown 
into the river: he ordered that no provender 
ſhould be given to the elephants. Deplorable ex- 
ample of the weakneſs of human virtues! They 
hold good againſt ordinary attacks, and in con- 
ſequence long ſeem pure and irreproveable. But 
as ſoon as the ruling paſſion comes in play; as ſoon 
ton 'S ; 68 
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A-R. 617. as the weak part of the ſoul is attacked, they de- 
Lt.. 14. liver up their arms: every thing is in diſorder, 
every thing is inverted; and it then evidently 
appears, that it was not virtue that was adhered to, 
but the ſplendor and homage which attend the prac- 


tice of it. 


Metellus, in deſiring to hurt his enemy, hurt 
himſelf very much: he ſullied the glory of his 


exploits in Spain, which were great, and deprived 
| himſelf of the triumph that was to have been the 
reward of them.  - 


. 


Different Q. Pompeius was not ſo capable of conducting 
expeditions 2 war as managing an intrigue. On arriving in 


— his province, notwithſtanding all the ill-will of 


confidera- Metellus, he found himſelf at the head of an army 
Die. of thirty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. 
0 


He no doubt brought with him a conſiderable rein- 
forcement. But he was far from doing all the ſer- 

vice with that army, that might be expected from 

Diod. ar. The Arvaci, probably terrified by the number 


Fulv. Ur- of theſe troops, had ſent Deputies to the Conſul to 


treat of peace with him, and all the conditions of 
it were ſettled, the principal of which were ; that 
they ſhould put Termeſta and Numantia, the 


ſtrongeſt places of the country, into the hands of 


the Romans, and ſhould deliver up all their 
arms. But when they came to the execution of 
this laſt article, it appeared ſo unworthy and 
ſhameful, that looking upon each other, they 


aſled whether they could live without arms, and 


without honour. Their very wives and children, 
—tranſported with grief and indignation, made them 


the ſharpeſt reproaches, and declared, that it 
would not be poſſible for them to acknowledge 


them any longer either as huſbands or fathers, if 


they were capable of ſuch meanneſs, In conſe- 


queace the treaty was broken. 2; ba 
111 : Pompey 


/ 
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| Pompey then formed the ſiege of Numantia. A. R. rr. 


But diſguſted by difficulties, which he found in it 


contrary to his expectation, he ſoon after raiſed 


the ſiege; and made his army inveſt Termantia 
expecting to carry it with more eaſe. The ſucceſs 
did not anſwer his hopes. He was more fortunate 
in the expedition he undertook againſt a great body 
of robbers, who ravaged Sedetania, of whom he 
purged the whole country, 


Ulle afterwards beſieged Lanci. The Moos Diod. ap. 
tines ſent four hundred youth to the aid of that Valeſ. 358 


neighbouring and allied city. The beſieged re- 


ceived them with all poſſible marks of joy, as 


their preſervers. Some time after finding them- 


ſelves very much preſſed, they offered to ſurren- 


der, demanded no condition, but to have their 
lives ſpared. The Romans inſiſting, that the 


Numantines ſnould be delivered up to them, they 


at firſt ſtrongly refuſed to hearken to that pro- 
poſal. But being at length in want of every thing, 
and perſwading themſelves that neceſſity had no 
law, they let the Romans know ſecretly, that they 
were determined to do what they required of them. 


The Numantines were informed of this. Being 
deſirous, that ſo ſhameful a treachery ſhould 


not paſs with impunity, they attacked the inha- 


bitants in the night, and put many to the ſword: 


the fight was rude and bloody. The Conſul, in- 
formed by the noiſe occaſioned by this tumult, 
took the advantage of it for ſcaling the walls, 
and made himſelf maſter of the place. All the 


inhabitants were put to the ſword. He gave 


the Numantines who remained to the number 
of two hundred, liberty to return home: whether 
he was moved with compaſſion for the unhappy 
fate of thoſe brave men, whoſe ſervice and zeal 
had been repaid only with ingratitude; or de- 


igned by that act of ay ſag to diſpoſe _ 
inha- 


3 


* 
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 Expediti- In Hiſpania We the Proconſul Fabius 
on: of Fa gervilianus, who had been continued in the com- 
bi ne 5x ſome places garriſoned by Vitiathys,” || = 
Ukerier. and a famous chief of the robbers, | called Con- 1 
App. 293. nobas,” who ſurrendered himfelf to him with all his 
trop Only the chief was ſpared: Fabius cauſed Fab 

the right hands of all his ſoldiers to be cut off: a | 

ee treatmefir which appeared unjuſt and eruel: becauſe 4 
they had er- upon" the” Proconſul's 

| Face :: Hecafitewards led dlariy to Ertl which 
"concluded he -belieged: Viriathus having found means 5 A 
| | 


between get into che place in the night, | without being 


te Leieed dy the Romane, made a rude” filly” 1 
| Romans, them: the next morning, in which he kilked them 1 
1d. p.294- abundance of men, and puſhed them t to a poſt | 

from whence it was difficult for the army to get I 


off (a) Viriathus did not forget himſelf in good! | 
fortune; he did not ſuffer himſelf to be ic 18 
wich ſo ſoothing an advantage, but conſidered it BS 


as à favourable occaſion for making a good peace © 
with the Romans. "Accordingly 2 treaty was con- 3 
cluded to the following effect, ht there ſhould be I 


peace and anity between the Roman People and Li. ; 
riathus, and that btb ſides ſhould retain what they {0 
augily. poſſeſſed. This treaty, though not muc | 
for the honour of the Roman name, was ratified a 
by -the>Peoplez ſo burthenfome did the war of | 
a rr ene, to 10% 4 
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niard had recourſe to his uſual ſtratagems. Havi 


covered their retreat. When he believed them far 


aſſured that the ſwiftneſs of his horſes would make 


13 en“ enn 6 


2 Ve > 36 Hit cio M3A., 
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IN Sxkvikius e 2 8 | 


Br. 414 


Hiſpania Ulterior fell to Czpio, She the 


Ys 1 1 1 £5 3 (* = 


brother of Fabius Servilianus, and the command 
in Eliſpania Cirerior 211 continued to . Pom 85 ee 


N N 29 21 
ius. Dein 18 'P ON: A | {{t 10 ent 


As ſoon as Capi Was Wipe in is provinee, 74, peace 
he wrote to the Senate, that the treaty” concluded is broten. 
by his brother with Viriathus, diſhonguted the 8 ibid. 


Roman People. The Senate by their anſwer gave 


him permiſſion to diſtreſs Viriathus as much as 


fable, but without neiſe. Not ſatisfied with this 


tacit permiſſion, he returned to the "charge; and 
inſiſted ſo often and ſo ſtrongly, that the Senate 


at length conſented, | that he ſhotild make o open 


war againſt Viriathus. With politicians treaties | 


- and'caths paſs for nothing, wheh' they become in- 


commodious, and do not ſuit their vic ws. 
Viriathus, not being in a condition to Nr I 


the Conſul's army, quitted Arſa, Where he was eſcapes the 
chen he received this news, nd made "great purſuit of 


"marches" before him, ravaging all the places thro? 


Which he paſſed, to retard the purſuit of Cz pid. . . 


The latter could not come up with him till he 
came to the frontiers of Carpetania. The Spa- 


choſen all his ſwifteſt horſe, he drew them up in 
battle upon an eminence, as if he was preparing 
to give battle, and in the mean time he made the 
reſt of bis troops file off through a dark winding 
valley, whilſt the detachment he was drawing up 


enough before, he ſet out himſelf full ſpeed, well 


the enemy incapable of coming up with him, 
erer near they were. eee they could 
; not 


- * 
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A. K. 612. not ſo much as diſcover what route he had taken. 
ant©+14% The Conſul made his wrath. fall on the Vectones 


He aſs 

peace of 
him inef- 
fectuaiiy. 


N Ps + wo ig 10 m0 purpoſe to peak of a treaty, 


and the Gallaci, by entirely deſtroying their coun- 


try, to deprive the ly ha all * of aid 
from them. | 
Viriathus ſeeing that the war became every ay 
more difficult for him to ſupport, and that ſeveral 
of his allies, ſome from neceſſity, and others: of 
their own accord, quitted his party, thought it 

rudence to try methods for an accommodation 

fore he had received any blow. For this pur- 
poſe, he fent Deputies to the Conſul, who repre- 
ſented to him, That for fourteen years, which 
6 the war had continued, there had been various 
«advantages and loſſes on both fides. That 
i their General, at a time when his affairs could 
* not be ſaid to be in a bad condition, had ſeized 
the firſt occaſion which offered, for making 
<« peace with the Romans. That the Conſub's 
« own brother had granted it, and that it had 
« been ratified by the Roman People. That he 
« did not think he had given any cauſe of com- 
4 plaint ſince the concluſion of that treaty. But 


that, without deſiring to enter in any manner 
f t into diſcuſſions upon that head, he prayed the 


« Conſul to conſider, that he always continued on 
„ his fide in the ſame diſpoſition for peace, and 
<* even ready to accept any other new reaſonable 
condition which the Roman People ſhould Pente 
to impoſe upon him.“ | 

The Conſul anſwered in few words with great 
haughtineſs, This is not the fir# time, Lufi tanians, 
ſaid he to them, that you have talked in the ſame 


ftrain. For  feveral years you have aſked peace with 


ſo much earneſtneſs, that one would think you were 
weary of the: war; and yet you always begin it 
again with a, virulence, which ſhews that you cannot 


that 


* 
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that ſubſifs no longer, as the Roman People have can- A. k. 612. 
celled it. The queſtion is, whether Viriathus is fin- Aut. C. 140. 
cerely diſpo ſed to ſubmit to the Senate's orders, Now 
what wwe principally require of him, is, as be has 
made ſeveral of the cities of Spain quit the ſide of the 
Romans, the principal citizens of which he honoura- 
bly entertains about bim, that he delivers up thoſe 
rebels to us. It is by this proof we ſhall —_—_ in 
he really repents bis paſt condutt. 15 

Viriathus paſſionately deſired peace. He re- 
ſolved to obey, cauſed part of the perſons de- 
manded to be put to death, amongſt the reſt his 
own father-in-law, and delivered up the reſt to 
the Conſul, who ordered their hands to be cut off. 
Cæpio afterwards propoſed a new condition, which 
was that Viriathus and the Luſitanians ſhould de- 
liver -up their arms. To this article neither that 
General nor his troops could conſent ; fo 10 the 
war was begun again. 

It is evident, that Viriathus was 7 to ſacri- 
fice every thing for the ſake of peace, except his 
liberty and that of his country. He had done but 
too much to purchaſe that peace, when he put to 
death and delivered up the principal perſons of his 

allies to the Conſul : and 0 all the actions hiſtory 
relates of him, this is the only one that cannot be 
"excuſed, But when the queſtion was to deliver up 
his arms, that is, to ſubmit to the yoke, and be 
at the mercy of the Romans, he could not reſolve 
upon it. Was he in the wrong, when he had the 
examples of the Ferna and cruelty of a Lucullus 


and a Galba? ce be- 


Cæpio, with whom he had now to "Y was not mes , 
a man of much more honour: and he had beſides jo” ar ago 
ſo much haughtineſs and cruelty, that he was ay, and i; 
- odious to the whole army, and principally to the 12 5 
cavalry, by whom he believed himſelf deſpiſed, 4 —_ 
and: whom he treated for that reaſon with ſtill aud . a 


leſs. eſ. 618. 
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612» leſs far favour than the reſt; of. the troops. To hum: 
814. ble and mortify this corps, he ordered the fix hun- 


R. 


* 
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dred horſe of the two legions to go, attended only 
by their ſervants, to cut wood: near the mountains 
occupied by the enemy. This was evidently 
ſending them to Naughter.. > "The Lieutenants 
and Tribunes remonſtrated upon it to the Conſul ; 


Hut he had no regard to them, and perſiſted in his 


reſolution. His deſign was to reduce them to 
come of themſelves to aſk- fayour of him, and to 

humble themſelves before him. They choſe ra- 
tler to expoſe themſelves to certain death, than 


T0 give him that unjuſt and malignant ſatis facti- 


by his own ſoldiers; ; a thing without example. 


on. In- conſequence they immediately ſet out. 
The cavalry of the alles, and many other ſoldiers 
and officers, who could not endure, that ſo many 


brave men ſhould be ſacrificed to the  Conſul's 
caprice, accompanied them voluntarily. The 
detachment being much ſtrengthened by this ad- 
ditional body of wonpe. cut wood without any 
anger, oo 

At their return nothing was heard but murmur, 
complaints, and imprecations againſt the Conſul. 
In their rage | ſomebody happened to ſay, that he 
well deſerved to be — bimſelf with the wood 
they were carrying back. Every body took hold 
and applauded that word that moment, and as ſoon 


as they re- entered the camp, they began to place 


the wood round Cæpio's tent. If he had not 
eſcaped their fury by flight, a Conſul of the Ro- 
man People would have been burnt in his tent 


W's 2 


. danger he had been in, which did not 
Viria bas leave him ND dread, made him more deſirous 


"br mri - 


by” than ever to ſee an end of this war. But, as be 
cherongly. did not believe it poſſible to terminate it by honour- 


„ 


_ # * "we 


8 269, able means, he had recourſe to treachery. With 
"4'7 too een and Promiſes he corrupted t e 
= i „ | y 
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Lerne, Surviiays; Confils. = 

by Viriathus;;to; treat of peace with him, and. e a. 
gaged them to murther their General, Accord- 
n they killed him without noiſe or being dif 


cofered, having entered his tent in the . ONES N 


where they found him aſleep, and Immedigely 

went to carry the news to the. Conſul and to, de- 

mand the te ward he had promiſed them. 9 re- 

ferred them to the Senate, to whom he ſaid i it. al Þ 
belonged to determine, whether | officers 17 5 

be .— f who had killed their General. 

e aater was this! 


Wben the news of the Gand of Viriathus fp _ How _ 5 
in the army, the whole camp reſounded — — cries that G. 


and groans. They deplored the fad fate of their ral 8 
General, and their own misfortune, having neither 71; ,. 
leader, ſtrength, nor counſel. It was to them an ir. 
increaſe of grief, not to know the authors of the Ibid. 


crime, and to have the conſolation of taking a juſt 


and legal vengeance of them. Wich faces bathed .... 


in tears they paid him the laſt duties with all the 
magnificence in their power. They laid his body | 
upon an high funeral pile, and - burnt it, after 
having | ſacrificed a great number of vietims. | 
The troops, both | infantry.” and cavalry, marched © - 
ſeveral times round the pile, drawn up in battalli- 
ons and ſquadrons, ſinging, after their barbarous 
manner, the praiſes. of the dead. When the fire 
was out, they gathered his aſhes, - and placed 
them in a tomb. The ceremony concluded with 
battles ue g two bundred couple of a 


tors. 


Generel, a man both to deſign. and execute, ful 
* courage, and at the ow my of, 5 wi 

ce. polely. intent upon 0 troops, 
and indifferent to his own Wants, he made himfelf Eh 
as well belqved by them as 4 good. father is. h his 
children. ae "_ 0 em ag 
38472 bouni 


Viriathus was aunts a good ſoldier and. a good His movit. 5 


MM 
he 
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A. R. 6r2. bounds of their duty by an exact Aiſcipline; but 

ant.C. 14% rempered with lenity, iy always guided by rea- 
Jon. Accordingly during more than ten years 
that he commanded, no commotion nor any 
ſedition ever aroſe in his army. Excellent talent 
in a commander without birth; That of knowing 
how to make himſelf reſpected. But Ir 
merit ſerved him inſtead of nobility. 

The war with Viriathus ended with his life, wor 
not that of Spain, which for ſeveral years more 
gave the Romans no ſmall diſquiet. Pompey 
a2ain beſieged Numantia, which made a vigorous 

defence. The ſallies of the beſieged were fo fre- 
quent, and they attacked ſometimes the foragers 
and ſometimes the troops employed in the works 
with ſo much ardor, - that the Romans hardly dared 
to quit their intrenchments. Many fell in e 
different attacks. 
Pompey New troops arrived from Rome ſent by the Se | 
reve > nate into Spain to relieve ſuch of the ſoldiers, as 
"2. had deſerved: their diſcharge by ſix years ſervice. 
the fiege of Though Pompey did not rely much upon theſe 
Numantia troops, who were new levies and without ex- 
curing the perience, however to enure them to the fatigues of 
avinter, 
App. 298. war, and alſo to re- eſtabliſh his own reputation, 
which was next to entirely loſt, he reſolved to con- 
tinue the ſiege even during the winter. | The rigor 
of the ſeaſon, and the air and water of the country, 
to which thoſe ſoldiers were not accuſtomed, oc- 
calioned many diſeaſes, and particularly very pain- 
5 ful colicks, which made great havock in the 
army. To add to their misfortune, the beſieged 
knowing that the Romans had ſent out a great 
detachment to intercept a conſiderable convoy, 
poſted an ambuſcade near the camp, and after- 
wards attacked the advanced guards with ſome 
troops of ſoldiers. Fhe Romans not being able to 
offer this: inſult, quitted their intrenchments in 
| great 
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great numbers. The beſieged did the ſame, and 
an action enſued; during whieh the Numantines 
ſuddenly quitted their ambuſcade, and defeated a 
reat part of the enemy. The victors, animated 
"by this ſucceſs, marched without loſs of time, 
againſt the great detachment, and cut it almoſt. 
entirely to pieces. 1 men 
Pompey, perceiving he had taken a wrong y,, ;,. 
Rep, retired from before Numantia, and made his cludes a. 
troops go into winter-quarters in ſeveral cities. #reaty of | 
Bur as he expected a ſucceſſor in the ſpring, and g“ 
at his return to Rome was afraid of being accu- 5 
ſed before the People, he thought it neceſſary to App. 299. 
take ſome meaſures for avoiding that danger. 
With this view he ſent ſome perſons in whom he 
could confide to the Numantines, to induce them 
to demand peace, by giving them hopes, that 
very favourable conditions would be granted them. 
Tho? they might have had many advantages over 
Pompey, however wearied out by- the length of the 
war, and no doubt becauſe they were ſenſible of 
the great diſproportion between their own forces 
and thoſe of the Romans, they readily gave in to 
the overtures made them. When their Ambaſſa- 
dors appeared, Pompey, aſſuming an haughty tone, 
declared in the aſſembly, that he Tad no other con- 
ditions to propoſe to them, except that they ſhould 
deliver up themſelves and all they poſſeſſed to the 
diſcretion of the Roman People: but underhand 
he let them know his reaſons for that language. 
The treaty was concluded : they made their ſub- 
miſſion. in the preſence of the aſſembly : but no- 
thing farther was required of them but to deliver 
up their priſoners with the deſerters, and that they 
ſhould give hoſtages. It was alſo ſtipulated; that 
they ſhould pay thirty talents, part down, and 23 
part in a certain ſhort time. hes ZINN bn 
1 Tf Din ce. we 
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A. R. 6:53) M. Popir ies LN Aas. 
Ant. C. 139% . CN, CAL PURN IVS Piso. 

pins ef. As ſoon as Popilius, who was appointed Pom- 

cmpey af. "Hy het ee ee arrived th 
beau, PEY'S ſucceſſor in Hiſpania Cuterior, arrived there, 
deniechay-the Numantines offered to pay the remainder of 
ing made the ſum that had been ſtipulated. Pompey, Who 
that trea- ſaw himſelf diſcharged from the care of the war, 

Ly, and Das + 8 * x 1 
Fatereft ro denied that he had made any treaty with them. 
ve acgrit- The Numantines, / inexpreſſibly ſurprized, and 
ed at imagining all that paſied a dream, exclaiming 
Rome. againſt the Proconſul's breach of faith, called upon 
the gods and men to witneſs the wrong done 
them: tor ſore Senators and many. officers had 
been preſent at the concluſion of the treaty. The 
. -Conſul referred them to the Scnate, and in the 
mean time, attacked the Luſones, a people in the 
neighbourhood of Numantia, againſt whom he 

did nothing conſiderable. 9 5 
The Deputics of the Numantines pleaded their 
cauſe at Rome, and proved it ſo evidently that it 
was - impoitible to diſguiſe Pompey's breach of 
faith. He however perſevered, and ſupporting 
himſelf by his credit, which was enormous, he 
perſiſted in denying the fact with the utmoſt im- 
pudence; and it was decreed, that there had been 
no treaty. In proportion as we proceed in our 
hiſtory, we ſhall ſenſibly perceive - the progreſs 
which corruption of manners of every Kind makes 
in Rome. ei 8 it 
It ſhewed itſelf again at the ſame time in reſpect 
of the ſame Pompey. He was accuſed of extortion, 
.and four perſons of Conſular dignity, the two Cæ- 
-pios, and the two Metelli, depoſed againſt him. 
Cie. pro Cicero ſays, that the authority of choſe grave wit- 
Font. neſſes had not its effect, becauſe they were conſi- 
n. 13. dered as enemies of the accuſed. But to judge of 
x r this 
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this particular fact from the reſt of Pompey's con- 4. R. 6:3 
duct, it is highly probable, that the credit of this 

factious and intriguing nan carried it alſo in this 
caſe againſt right. ] Fs 
P. CokneLivs Sc1Þ10 Nagica; TEAR 
D. Junivs BRurus. Ant C. 138. 


I cannot omit, before I continue our account of Example | 
what paſſed in Spain, relating in this place ſome J /zverity 
remarkable facts that paſſed this year at Rome. | Pa 

The Tribunes of the People gave an example Liv Epilt 
of ſeverity, highly capable of ſuſtaining the mi- 
litary diſcipline. C. Matienus, a name known in 
other reſpects in the Roman Hiſtory; had quitted 
the army in Spain without a diſcharge. He was 
accuſed for this reaſon before the Tribunes, and by 
their ſentence condemned to be whipped with the 
furca (or gibbet) on his neck, and afterwards to 
be ſold for (a) the loweſt price, as being of leſs 
value than the meaneſt of ſlaves. This ſentence 
was executed in the preſence of the new-raiſed ſol- 
diers the Conſuls were then levying. 3; 1 

This inſtance of ſeverity, at a time when the 
glory of the Roman arms declined every day, did 7h 29 
the Tribunes great honour. But they ſoon loſt the Co 
merit of it by the inſolence of their conduct Int 
reſpect to the Conſuls. They pretended to * of © 
right of exempting ten citizens of their own th: People. 
chuſing, from the neceſlity of liſting for the ſer- 
vice in the field. This was an old diſpute, which 
had been already carried very far between the 
Tribunes and Conſuls thirteen years before. The 
Conſuls of the year we now ſpeak gf, ſtrongly 
oppoſed this attempt : and the Tribunes in their 
fury, and particularly animated by Curatius, one 


(a) Seſtercio nummo. About three half pence. e 
T 2 | of 
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a” 175 of their own number, a man of the meaneſt ex 
ttraction, had the inſolence to commit the two Con- 
ſuls to priſon. This is the firſt, but will not 

be the laſt inſtance of this violence of the Tri- 

bunes. The privilege they had of being ſacre d 

and inviolable in their perſons, made them capa- 

ble of daring any thing, without its being poſſi- 

ble to withſtand them, when they were all agreed. 

We ſhall ſoon ſee this power of the Tribuneſhip 

riſe to exceſſes fill more fatal to the Common- 


wealth. 


Theſe two Conſuls who were treated with ſo 
much indignity, beſides the reſpect due to their 
ſupreme ſtation and birth, were highly to be re- 

Scipio Ne. Sarded on account of their perſonal merit. Sci- 
fica's con- Pio Naſica gave a proof of his admirable conſtancy 
fancy in of mind, not only on the occaſion, of which I 
reſpec 19, have been ſpeaking, but in oppoſing and fi- 
the people. jencing the whole aſſembled people. Proviſions 
were dear at Rome, and the fame Tribune of the 

People, Curatius, - was for forcing the Conſuls into 

certain regulations in reſpect to corn. Naſica op- 

poſed this: and as his diſcourſe was ill received by 

the People, and he was interrupted by murmurs 
and cries, Romans, ſaid he, raifing his voice, be 
 filent. I know better than you what is for the good 

of the Commonwealth. (a) At that word the Aſ- 

ſembly was ſilent out of reſpect : and the autho- 

rity of a ſingle man had more impreſſion upon 

the multitude, than ſo ſenſible a concern as that 


of proviſions and bread. 


Cicero L. in. de leg. n. 


20. ſays this in expreſs terms. 


However, the epitome of | Livy 


4 * 


difpute. * « 
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(4 Qui voce audits, om- 


nes pleno venerationis ſilen- 


tio, majorem ejus auctorita- 
tells us, that t . Confuls Lu- 
cullus and Albinus bad before 
been impriſoned upon the ſame 


tis, quam ſuorum  alimento- 
rum, curam egerunt, Val. 
Max. iii. 7. ; 
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As to Brutus, he acquired d much ry in Hiſpa- . 6194 

nia Ulterior, whither he was ſeat 60 cabin peace 

in that country. Mi tab þ ttt, be 

After the death of Viriathus, a great number Brutus 

of thoſe, who had ſerved under him, ſubmitted 52d Va- 

voluntarily. Cæpio took their arms from them i. 

but to make them quit the life of robbers, which 

they had hitherto followed, he conceived it neceſ- 

ſary to tranſplant them into another country, where 

a ſettlement and lands to cultivate were given 

them. He had not time to compleat the execution. 

of this project : Brutus put the laſt hand to it, and 

cauſed the city of Valentia to be built for them, 

ſettling them, as we ſee, in a place far remote from 

Luſitania. - be ano 8 
By the example and under the protection of zp, , 

Viriathus, many troops of robbers ravaged Luſi- rh pro. 

tania, and continued to do ſo after his death. Bru- virce of | 

tus undertook to purge the province. of - them, WO”. 

which he did not effect without difficulty. Ac- 

cuſtomed to live in the mountains, of which they +« 

knew all the windings and turnings, they fell ſud- 

denly in troops upon travellers, and even upon 

bodies of ſoldiers, and then retired to their holes 

by  by-ways almoſt impraQticable, with a ſpeed, 

that made the purſuit of the moſt active and de- 

terminate enemies ineffectual. This trade the Mi- 

quelets ſtill follow in ſome provinces of Spain. 


The Conſul could conceive no other method 
for putting a ſtop to their incurſions, than to 
attack the towns and villages that belonged to 
them, and where they were born, in hopes that 
they would perhaps come to the relief of their 
countries, or at leaſt that they would abandon 
thoſe places to his ſoldiers, the plunder of Which 
would make them amends for all their pains and 
fatigues. He found more reſiſtance there than he 
expected: not only the men but the women took _. 
; e arms 
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* ws arms to defend their houſes and effects. Theſe 
Luſitanian women went to battle like men, and 
endured wounds and death with the ſame cou- 
rage. It was however neceſſary to give way to 
force: and the inhabitants of thoſe places finding 

it impoſſible to reſiſt the number of their enemies, 
which was infinitely ſuperior to their own, re- 
moved all the effects they could carry away to the 
mountains, and thereby ſecured their perſons and 
goods. But at length, being deſirous to prevent 
the total ruin of their country, they ſent Deputies 
to the Conſul to make their ſubmiſſion, who very 
willingly granted them pardon and peace. 

Popiiius On another ſide, Popilius, who had been con- 

defeatea by tinued in command in Hiſpania Citerior, accord- 

cee , ing to the orders of the Senate, renewed the ſiege 

2 of Numantia. The inhabitants did not, accord- 

8 ing to their former cuſtom, march out to meet 

Stratag, the Romans, and made no ſallies upon them, keep- 

ii. 17. ing cloſe within their walls without appearing or 

making any motion. This continued for ſome 
days : which made the Ficeonſal believe, that. the 
beſieged, tired and diſguſted with their former 
loſſes, were entirely diſcouraged. In conſequence 
he ordered his troops to apply ladders to the walls, 

in order to ſcale the city, which they did without 
delay and with great 'ardor. The tranquillity, 

| which ſtill continued in the city, without the ap- 
pearance of any ſoldier upon the walls, gave Po- 
pilius ſome ſuſpicion; and he immediately gave 
orders for ſounding the retreat. The ſoldiers, 

_ .. Who had flattered themſelves with carrying the city 
by aſſault, and inriching themſelves by the great 
plunder they ſhould find in it, obeyed: bur flowly 
and with reluctance. It was at this inſtant, that the 
beſieged ſallied through different gates, threw down 

gl who had mounted (he ladders, "vigorouſly attack: 
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ed the reſt who had not time to draw up in battle, 4. 44g. 


and defeated part of the ame II is 
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-* Mancinus came to compleat the diſgrace of the Mancinus 
Romans before Numantia. It is ſaid, chat when he , , be- 
ſet out from Italy, many ſiniſter omens foretold/777 7 
the misfortune that waited. him. But the true omen Liv. Epit. 
was his incapacity and want of courage. An au- App. 300. 
thor, of no great weight, does him the honour how). 
ever to ſuppoſe, that he reſolved to re-eſtabliſh diſ- 
cipline amongſt his troops, before he expoſed them 
to a battle. But it is certain from the teſtimony _ 

of all Hiſtorians that no action or ſkirmiſh paſſed, ag 
in which the Numantines had not always the adyan- pj, *. * 
tage; which ſenſibly augmented their boldneſs, Gracch. 
and diſcouraged the Romans. This at length 

came to ſuch a pitch, that the Roman ſoldiers 

could neither ſupport the voice or ſight of a Nu- 
THANE. 7. -: Ait 0.9 %ͤ tf I TEES 

- Mancinus, in ſuch a ſituation, believed he could ½ ,,,;.., 
not do better than to quit his camp in the night, i» be night 
and to remove his troops for ſome time from Nu- m be- 
mantia, with the view of diſpelling their derer e Ne 
by degrees, and of giving them time to reſume 4% ;; pur. 
the courage and boldneſs natural to the Ro- ei by tbe 
mans. Appian ſays, a falſe report that the Canta- Nman- 
brians and Vaccæi were coming to the aid of 
their countrymen, made him take this reſolution. 
However it were, he retired in the night with 
great ſilence. The Numantines, being informed plut. 
of his retreat, ſet out only to the number of four 
thouſand, purſued thoſe who fled without loſs of 
time, attacked them in the rear, made a great 
ſlaughter of them, and puſhed the reſt. into very 
difficult places, from which there was almoſt no 
kh T4 e 
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2 '5- way to to retire: and though the Roman army con 
Liv. Bok * ſiſted of above twenty thouſand men, they furrcunds 
P ed them in ſuch a manner, that ic was impoſſible 
for them to extricate themſelves. This can dh 
be conceived, 
He make Mancinus, deſpairing of opening himſelf a way 
an infa- by force, ſent an herald to the Numantines, to 
45 tea - aſk ſome conditions. They anſwered, that they 
7 would confide only in Tiberius. Gracchus, and de- 
| which 4 manded, that he ſhould be ſent to them: he then 
2:g-tared ſerved under Mancinus in quality of Quæſtor, 
by Tiberiusthat is, of treaſurer. This great confidence, which 
Flu 3 they expreſſed for him, was founded partly upon 
> . — merit: for the whole army 1 
with his name and virtues. It proceeded alſo from 
the remembrance of his father, who having 
formerly made war in Spain, and ſubjefted ſeve- 
- ral nations, had granted the Numantines peace, 
and had taken care that they ſhould enjoy it. Ti- 
berius was accordingly ſent. He conferred with 
the principal officers of the enemy. The treaty 
was concluded. The particular articles are not 
| known. But the conditions were equal between the 
two States. The Numantines, taught by the ex- 
ample of Pompey' s perfidy, took a precaution, 
which however proved of no great uſe to them. 
This was to make the Conſul, Quæſtor, and prin- 
cipal officers engage by oath to cauſe the treaty 
now made to be obſerved. When every thing 
was thus regulated, the Romans ſet out, leaving 
all the riches of their camp in, the hands of the 
Numantines. [it 
A Amongſt the ſpoils were the regiſters * Ti- 
berius, in which were the account of all the ſums 
received and expended whilſt: he had been Quæſ- 
tor. As it was highly important for him to re- 
cover them, he left the army on its march, and 
vent to Numantia, e only * three or 
| four 


Aulos, Hoszr Ixus, Canſuls, 
four of his friends. The Numantines received 2-1 — 


him perfectly well; treated him with all the marks 
of reſpect and amity, and forced him to accept of 
an entertainment with them. After which they 


roturned him his regiſter, and preſſed him to take 


any part of the ſpoils, that he thought fit. He 
accepted only incenſe, which he employed for the 

publick ſacrifices, and reſumed the route of tho 
— well ſatisfied with his whole draumant DF 
the Numantines. | 


Aſſoen as the news af this — arrived Rome, Mancinus 
the Senate began by. recalling Mancinus, and i ordered 
ordered him to return to the city to give an ac- „ . 
count of his conduct; and at the ſame time Appian. f 
made M. Emilius his Collegue {es out. to take 
bis place. eee 

As ſoon as Mancinus returned to Rome, bi W 
affair was examined in the Senate. He there and the . 
modeſtly juſtified his conduct, partly imputing all N 
the misfortunes, that had happened to him, * Kay Tunes 
to the bad condition, in which he had found the i the Se- 
army; inſinuating that he might perhaps be al- 2%. 
lowed to aſcribe. them alſo, to the wrath of the App. 392+ 


gods, incenſed that war had been declared againſt 
the Numantines without any viſible cauſe; and 
excuſing the treaty from the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of conſenting to it, in order to preſerve the lives 
of above twenty thouſand citizens. That for the 
reſt, contented with having rendered the Com- 
monwealth- that ſervice, he ſhould quietly expect 
the decifion of his fate from the Senate, being 
ready to ſacrifice with joy his liberty and life to 
the utility and honour of his country. The Senate 
alſo gave audience to the Deputies of Numantia, 
But the beſt ſupport of this whole | cauſe was 
Tib, Gracchus, who thought it very ſtrange, 
that it ſhould be made a crime in him to have pre- 
an the Commonwealth ſo great a number of 


citizens. 


* 


„ 
* 
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* wa citizens. He was ſeconded by all the relations and 
friends of thoſe who had ſerved in this war, that 
is, the greateſt part of the People. All of them ex- 
tolled the greatneſs of the ſervice, which Tiberius 
had rendered the State; and though they willingly 
gave up Mancinus, on whom alone they laid the 

infamy of this treaty, the intereſts of the Quæſtor 

were ſo cloſely united with thoſe of his General, 
that it was not poſſible but that the protection 
which Tiberius found amongſt the People; ſhould 
alſo have ſome effect in favour of Mancinus. The 
affair was not decided till the year following, 

The Conſul Whilſt all this paſſed at Rome; the Conſul M. 

Anilin, Emilius being arrived in Spain, and defiring to 

| _— e ſignalize himſelf by ſome enterprize, made war 

r= wy againſt the Vaccæi, who were very quiet, and be- 

Pallantia, ſieged Pallantia, the ſtrongeſt place of the country. 

and irob- He aſſociated D. Brutus with himſelf in this project 

1 who commanded in Hiſpania Ulterior in quality of 

— —— Proconſul. They had already united their troops, 

Appian. When two Deputies of the Senate arrived from 

390=—3oz. Rome with a decree expreſsly forbidding the Con- 

ſul to undertake any thing againſt the Vaccæi. 
He gave them the reaſons he had for attacking that 
people: and concluding that the good ſucceſs of 
his enterprize, which he conſidered as certain, 
would juſtify him entirely with the Senate, he ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in his ſcheme, which did not ſuc- | 

ceed as he had expected. 
The ſiege continued long, and the betiegere 
began to be in want of proviſions. A confidera- 
dle convoy was upon the point of arriving under 
the command of a General officer named Flaccus, 
when unfortunately the enemy iſſued ſuddenly from 
an ambuſcade, where they waited for him, and 
ſurrounded him on all ſides. Flaccus would have 
periſhed there with his whole detachment, but for 
a e aaa which happily came into his head. 
He 
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He ſpread a report throughout his troops, that the r 
Conſul had at length made himſelf maſter of Pal-- 

lantia. They raiſed great cries of 3 joy, which in- 
finitely diſcouraged the enemy: and upon that 
news, which they believed very true, they retired 
immediately. Flaceus, by the means of this hap- 


P lie, ſaved his convoy and detachment, and arri- 


ved in a manner triumphant in the camp. | 

But this ſupply was of ng long ratios; and 
famine began again to be felt ſo ſenſibly, that it 
every day deſtroyed a great number of beaſts and 
men. The Conſul was in deſpair, and made his 
troops decamp in the night. It is eaſy to conceive 
the diſorder and confuſion which muſt take place, 
on ſo ſudden and precipitate a departure. The 
cries of the ſick and wounded, who in vain implo- 


red the help of their comrades, and loaded them 


with imprecations on ſeeing themſelves inhumanly 
abandoned to the mercy of the enemy, ſoon appri- 
zed the beſieged of the Conſul's nocturnal flight. 
They quitted the city in a body, and having come 
up with the flying troops before ſun-riſe, they in- 

ceſſantly haraſſed them during the whole day, attack- 
ing them ſometimes in the rear, and ſometimes in 
the flanks. They might have deſtroyed the whole 
army, if they had continued the purſuit: but the 
approach of night obliged them to return home. 
The Roman troops eſcaped as they could, diſperſing 
themſelves on all ſides. Six thouſand men were loſt 
on this defeat. 


Brutus was the only one hi conſoled Rome , 


for this bad news, by the good ſucceſs he continued yorker 4 


Brutus in 


to have in Hiſpania Ulterior. He took above Hiſpania 
thirty towns, and carried his victorious arms as far e777 


as the ocean on the weſt. What did _ moſt ho- 


nour with the ſoldiers,” was his paſſing the river p aſage of 
the river 


Lethe. That name, by which Lay of he, rivers Lesbe. 
” hell Was called, and, of which the Romans Freinſhem. 


mo 
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A gi. had never heard before, terrified them to ſuch a 
degree, that not one of them dared to approach 
| it, Brutus, without the leaft concern, ſnatched 
an enſign from one of the Vexillarii, and crying 

aut, This enſign and your General will ſoon be on the 

other fide, he paſſed the river, -and was followed by 

the whole army. He afterwards paſſed the Minius, 

one of the greateſt rivers of Luſitania, He found 
the people determined to defend themſelves well. 

The women themſelves fought with maſculine cou- 

rage, and when they were taken priſoners killed 

| themſelves and their children, preferring death to 
Oroſ v. 5.flavery, He however reduced them. It is ſaid, 
that having made them fall into ambuſcades,. 

into which their raſh boldneſs precipitated them, 

he killed them fifty thouſand men, and took ſix 
thouſand, Theſe ſucceſſes, acquired him the ſur- 
name of Gallacus, or Callaicus, conqueror of the 

people of Galicia. 5 


A. R. 616. P. Furivs PriLvs. 
Ant. C. 136. | 
Sex. ATIL1IUS SERRANUS. 


ht is d As ſoon as the new Conſuls entered upon office, 
—_— Senate came to a determination in reſpect ta 
 Marcinas Mancinus, and upon the treaty which he had con- 
Hall be de- eluded. The treaty was cancelled, as made with- 
vered up out the authority of the Senate and People of 
rag; Rome: and it was decreed, that all thoſe who 
App. 302. had ſworn to the obſervance of it ſhould be deli- 
Cic. de vered up to the Numantines. Two Tribunes took | 
Offic. ii. upon them to propoſe to the People the autho- 
193.” - rizing this decree of the Senate by their ſuffrages. 
| Mancinus on this occaſion made himſelf admired 
for his courage, and ſhewed himſelf as good and 
_ generous a citizen, as he had been a timorous Gene- 
. ral. When the law was propoſed by the Tribunes 
conforinably to the Senate's decree, he harangued 
MEE ; | the 
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the People in ſupport of it, though it Was 

fatal to bicoſelf zeig 

which had of old Be t Sp. Poſtwmw 

the treaty of the Furs in,, Wn 

Tiberius did not pique himſelf, upon the like 

generoſity. He ſeparated his cauſe from that of 

his General, and by his credit, his own, and his 

friends ſollicitation, prevailed upon the People. to 

| authorize the Senate's decres-only in part, and to 

condemn Mancinus only to be gelivered up to the 

Numantines. Tiberius carried the thing much 

farther : he could not pardon the Senate - the 

wrong he pretended they had done him ; and the 

deſire of revenging himſelf did not a little contri- 

bute to thoſe turbulent and hazardous enterprizes, 

which occaſioned ſo many misfortnnes to the Com- 

monwealth, and to himſelf an unhappy and deplo- 

rable death. | c ee o 5 
In conſequence of the People's decree, Manci- g,, V. 

nus was put into the hands of the Conſul P. Fu- ane 

rius, to be carried to Spain and delivered up to the rœπν to. 

Numantines by one of the heralds (Feciales) cal- receive 

led Pater Patratus. He was accordingly brought”, 

to the gates of Numantia naked, and bound hand 75 roo 

and foot. But the Numantines refuſing to receive Cic. de 

him, the Romans would not take him back; ſo Orat. i. 

that a man, who had been Conſul the year before, _ iwid 

and at the head of a great army, paſſed the whole es 

day between the camp and the city, abandoned by 

his own people, and rejected by the enemy; till 

night being come, the Romans permitted him to 

enter the camp. He returned to Rome, and would 

have entered the Senate as uſually before: but that 

was oppoſed... P. Rutilius, one. of the Tribunes 

of the People, pretended that he was no longer 

a citizen. The Tribune did not act in this manner 

out of il1-will, but becauſe he believed the thin 

contrary to the ſenſe of the laws. And indeed 
0 . | thoſe 
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AR. 6:6 thoſe who after having been taken by the enemy 
Ant.C-136 returned into their country, repoſſeſſed all the 
rights of which captivity had deprived them; and 

this is what was called Jus pofiliminii But (a) the 
Tribune repreſented, that by immemorial tradi- 

tion, whoever had been ſold by his father or the 
People, or delivered up to the enemy by the Fæ- 

cialis, ſhould have no ſhare in the. privilege and 

right of return. It was neceſſary, that the au- 
thority of the People ſhould interfere, who rein- 

ſtated? (rehabilitated) Mancinus, arid declared that 

he ſhould always 50 conſidered as a citizen, and 

Plin.. enjoy all the rights annexed to that condition. He 
xxxiv. 15. even afterwards attained the Prætorſhip. Manci- 
nus, to preſerve the remembrance of this event, 

cauſed a ſtatue to be erected, which repreſeated 

him in the ſame circumſtance and attitude, he was 

in when delivered up to the Numantines. 

Noble per- The monuments of hiſtory come down to bs 
ſeverance contain nothing either done or attempted againſt 
of the Con- the Namantines:”, All that we know is, that he 
= - mou was a wiſe and moderate man; of which he gave a 
Val Max proof in chuſing Q. NMetellus and Q. Pompeius, 
it. 7. both his enemies, and enemies to each other, for 
his Lieutenants. They had reproached him with 
having taken pains to acquire the command of the 

armies. He carried them with him confiding in 

his own virtue becauſe he did not fear to have 
witneſſes, whom hatred might render very atten- 

tive in obſerving all that might admit of cenſure in 


his conduct. 


(a) P KRutilius Tribunus tum, quem pater ſuus aut po- 
plebis de Senatu juſſit educi, pulus vendidiſſet, aut pater 
quod eum civem negaret eſſe: patratus dedidiſler, ei nullum 
ou memoria hs eſlet po * pepe 4s Cic. 
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SSrxs. Foutvivs FLacevs, | 
_ _ Q.CaryvrnivsPiS. 535 
Nothing conſiderable paſſed under theſe Con- 
ſuls in Spain. The war which had ſubſiſted there 


ſo long mortified and diſhonoured the Roman 
People exceedingly. After having conquered ſo 

many powerful nations, they had the grief and 
ſhame to ſee for many years all their efforts miſcar- 


ry before one city, and their armies almoſt en- 


tirely beaten by enemies, who of themſelves were 
very weak, and whom the incapacity only of their 
Generals had hitherto - rendered formidable, 0 
remedy ſuch great evils, they ſeriouſly thought of 


employing ſome perſon of known and experienced 
merit, whoſe ability might reinſtate the honour. of 


the Commonwealth. There was no occaſion to 95% 

deliberate long upon this choice. The Deſtroyer Amilia- 

of Carthage ſeemed the only one capable of ter- 2 is elec- 
minating the war of Numantia. Accordingly, 2 — 97 


4 


hen the queſtion was to elect magiſtrates for the Amicit. 
enſuing year, Scipio having come into the field of n. 14 
Mars to ſollicit in favour of Fabius Buteo, his 


brother's ſon, who ſtood for the 3 the 
Roman People elected him Conſul. (3) Thus 


we ſee him twice elected Conſul, and both times 
without aſking it, which was contrary to cuſtom, 


and very extraordinary; the firſt before the time 
in reſpect to age; the ſecond at the time, but al- 
moſt too late for the Commonwealth, which in the 
preceding years had been in great want of ſuch a 


General. He was deſtined to deſtroy the two 


a] Conſulatum petivit nun- urbibus everſis inimiciſſimis 
quam, factus eſt Conſul bis: ' huic imperio, non mods præ- 
primòùm, ante tempus; ite - ſentia, verùm etiam fut 

rum fibi ſuo tempore, reipub- bella delevit. Cic. 
lies pend ſerd: qui, dunbunmn © | 


Cities, 


"I 
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A. K. 617. cities, which may be conſidered. as the greateſt = 
. 155" enemies of Rome, and thereby to acquire the 


glory not only of putting an end to preſent, but 
Alo of preventing future wars. 


A.R. 6s P. ConxzLius Sirio ll. 
C. Fur vius FLAceus. 


f f 2 8 * > 2 1 153 | "154% u ; 
Spainis Lots were not admitted to determine the pro- 


given Sci- vinces of the Conſuls: that of Spain was given to 


vi 7 088 Scipio by the Senate. Abundance of citizens pre- 


Appian. ſented themſelves voluntarily to ſerve under him: 


202, 303. the Senate would not grant them that permiſſion, 


Flut. in giving for reaſon, that it was the means to deſert 
ae taly, and that Rome had many wars to ſuſtain at 
— the ſame time. The revolted ſlaves in Sicily 
a4 ̃4tually gave the Romans great employment. 
Beſides which Spain ſeemed to have more occaſion 

for a General, than for troops, the legions com- 
manded by preceding Conſuls having always re- 

mained there. Scipio was only permitted to raiſe 

ſuch aids as he could from the Cities and States, 

with which he had any particular ties. He drew 
together about four thouſand men of this kind, 
including a ſquadron of ve hundred Emeriti, 


- (foldiers who had ſerved the uſual time) which he 


formed out of the choſen troops, attached to his 
-perſon, and called be /quadron of friends, No 
ready money was given him: he had only aſſign- 
ments upon the revenues of the Commonwealth, 
not yet paid in. He was the more reconciled to 
- this laſt article, as he could raiſe ſums from his 
dyn purſe and thoſe of his friends, to ſupply his 
wants: but the refuſal of raiſing new troops affect- 
ed him ſenſibly; thoſe which he was to find in 
Spain having been often defeated; and whether 
by the courage of the enemy, or their own. cowat- 


dice 
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dice. it was difficult | o make them perform any 2. 1 618. 
good ſer vice. 136 
When Scipio i in bd eela, 6 b found © cipio la- 
troops in a miſerable condition; with neither order, — 
diſcipline, nor reſpect for their officers, and aban- \fucceedsin 55 
doned entirely to luxury, idleneſs, licentiouſneſs. es i 
He immediately conceived, that before he could App. 303. 
think of attacking and overcome the enemy, it Frontin. 
would be neceſſary to take pains for reforming his a ee . 
army; and it, was to this that * devoted his Whole + Hou 
| care and application. Salt 3046) 8 
He began by baniſhing every thing fem the rr 
| camp, that tended only to the ſupport of luxury, 
the ſupernumerary ſuttlers and ſervants, eſpecially 
the proſtitutes, that were to the number of two 
thouland. He cauſed a great number of carriages 
and carriage. beaſts to be ſold, which the ſoldiers 
uſed for moving their baggage, and retained only 
ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſ- He left them 
no other utenſils except ns, : rt: pos 
and nd food, but boiled or roaſted fleſh. He n 
trenched deds for eating, and ordered that tex 
ſhould uſe none but a (a) kind of ſquab ſtuffd 
with ſtraw, and ſet them the example himſelf. 
He made them make long marches, laden with 
their baggage, proviſion of corn for fifteen or 
twenty days, and ſeven paliſades. He alſo wade 
them dig trenches, plant paliſades, and raiſe walls; 
and: demoliſhed the whole immediately after, pro- 
poſing; no other end to himſelf, but to enure them 
to fatigue; ſaying “ that thoſe (5) ought to _ 
% covered with dirt, who were afraid of being fo 
cc with blood;”. He was preſent in perſon at all 
theſe exerciſes, and exacted A 1758 ee | 


(a) The ( Greek wht er 0 Luto i dafi, af. "OA ; 
OY a bundle of 727 2 guide aer 2 antur. 


n up % tin. Hern ˙ Gon | 
Voi. VIII. 5 8 b with | 
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A.R. 643., with great ſeverity. He often ſaid, that auſtere 
Nutri; « and rigid Generals were of great advantage to 
| their armies, and indulgent ones to the enemy. | 
„ For, added be, the camps of the latter look 
<< gay, but the orders of the Generals are deſpiſed 
e Lin them: thoſe of the others ſeem ſad and 
* gloomy but the troops are obedient and N 

« on every call in them.“ 
7. 05 In a ſhort time the army SE. changed alpect, 
changes and became quite different. He then approached 
13 Numantia; but would not attack thoſe terrible 
304-306. enemies, till he had firſt ſeaſoned his troops for 
| war by different expeditions againſt the neighbour- 
ing States. The whole. campaign paſſed almoſt 

in this; and he did not think the time loſt, having 

put an end to the contempt the enemy had for hi 
army, and enabled it to act * chem wich 

vigour at the proper tine. 
Jiugurtbha After this he returned to N to — 
comes to winter- quarters. It was there Jugurtha, the grand - 
_ in ſon of Maſiniſſa, joined him. Micipſa ſending 
N bell. Ju- an aid of elephants with a great number of archers 
| gurth. and flingers,' put Jugurtha at the head of them, 
App. 306. not out of conſideration for that young Prince, but 
| on the contrary to rid himſelf of him by expoſing 
him to the dangers of ſo hot a war as that of 
Spain, from whence: he was in hopes, that he 
would never return. He was deceived in his ex- 
Marias pectation as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. Marius, 
_. ferves un- Who was one day to conquer Jugurtha, ſerved at 
— bim. this time with him under Scipio, who treated bath 
Vell. il. 9. with great marks of eſteem: He delighted to 
favour and cultivate riſimng merit. Rewards, 
. marks of particular friendſhip, were all 
poet to encourage the. young ane and 
Ke them tread the e of BF, 


» A 
* 


. 
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T bis year was Rundes for the commotions* ex- 
cited by Ti. Gracchus on one fide, and for the 
taking of Numantia on the other, which termina- 
ted a long and dangerous war. "WE ſhall treat at WY, 
preform only of the latter event. 

The end and plan followed by Scipio 10 reſpet Scipio per. 
to the Numantines during the preceding campaign ##- in e- 
and that now beginning, had been, and ſtill was, ; fuſing the 


? Nyman- 
not to venture a battle with them; to damp the ines bat- 


ardor of their courage, and to ſubdue them by le. 
famine in ruining their country, and endeavouring Appian. 
to intercept all their convoys. Only once he hf 
to blows with them; becauſe his foragers, upon 
whom the Numantines had fallied, werè in danger. 
He forced them to fly, but did not purſue them, 
contenting himſelf with letting fis ſoldiers ſee 
Numantines fly ing before them, which ſeemed al- | 
moſt? a prodigy. The beſieged” having "ſeveral 
times demanded peace without effect, rightly per- 
ceived, that they could obtain it" only ſword in 
hand, and being almoſt in deſpait they frec quenti7 
offered Scipio battle, who conſtantly pures his 
plan, without regard to their imputations of far 
and cowardice,” He often Kult, with > Th a 


+ 'v 1 * 


10 e de Nee if al Wr me „ 
5 he began u line of contravallation round l of cir- 
their e He had | ſettled'two camps, and Siven — — 
f gy | he city. 
| (a (Negabar Paultus) bolus! fitudo, aut ſumma el occafio Ap — 
Imperatorem ſignis collatis- a gn. n 3 =308. 
decertafe, niſi fumma neceſ- 6 8 
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the command of the one to his brother Fabius, re- 
ſerving that of the other to himſelf. Part of the 


army was nee in carrying on the works, and 


the other in defending the workmen. Numantia 
was ſituated upon an hill, and was about twenty 
four ſtadia in circumference, that is almoſt a 


league. The line of contravallation was twice as 


large. The workmen had orders, when they were 


attacked by the enemy, to make a ſignal immedi- 


ately, in the day-time by holding up a purple 
caſſock on the end of a pike, and in the niglit by 


1 An fire, in order that 


aid might be inſtantly ſent 


hem. | 


* , 7 901 2 * 3: 4.54344 6 b 3 3.56% oh * « 
When this work was finiſhed, a ſecond not far 
+114. from it l A trench was dug ſtrength- 


ened with paliſades, and a wall was erected eight 
feet thick and ten high, without including the 
battlements. This wall was flanked with towers 
from ſpace to ſpace throughout its whole extent. 
In a moraſs, through which the line of the wall 
ran, he cauſed a mole to be made of the ſame 


thickneſs and heighth. Appian ſays, that Scipio 


was the firſt, who ſurrounded a' city in this 


manner with lines, that did not decline a battle. 


+ 


Hihi is The river Durius (now the Duero or Douro) 
the paſſage remained, which running along the walls, was a 


of the ri- 


Tins. 


l pr ſupport to the city, and afforded means for 


ringing proviſions and troops into it. The men 
entered it without being perceived, either by 


diving, or in ſmall boats, Which carried them to 


it in a rapid manner either by the help: of-ſails or 
oars. Appian ſays, that the river was too broad 


and rapid for laying a bridge over it; which it is 
not eaſy to conceive, as Numantia was fituated at 


no great diſtance from the ſource of the Durius. 


-* However that were, according to him, Scipio uſed 
tte following expedient for ſhutting up that river. 
Hie built two forts on the oppoſite banks, from 


Which 


* * 
4 9 m — 
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which he laid a bar of long and ſtrong beams, . os... 


made faſt at the two ends with great cables. Thoſe 


293 


beams were armed with long ſpikes of iron, which | 


being perpetually agitated by the motion of the 
water, ſhut up the Paſſage againſt ſwimmers and 
divers, and ſuch as were tor approaching in 


8 barks. 


By all theſe Gee! Scipio PROP it impoſſible 7M I 


the beſieged to receive either proviſions,” ſuccours, 


or advices, and kept them entirely ignorant of 
what paſſed without, 

When all was compleated, and be had placed 
all kinds of machines in the towers, <opplied the 7 
walls with ſtones, darts and javelins, and with ar- 
chers and lingers in the two forts; he poſted 


Wonderful. 


order that 


he e 
bl; 
being in- 


ſoldjers throughout the whole extent of the in- formed of 


trenchments, at no great diſtance from each other, 
who night and day were to inform the ſentinels 
next them of all that paſſed, and came to their 
knowledge. Each tower had orders, as ſoon: as it 


all 43 


dn od 


ſhould be attacked, to make the ſignal agreed up- Nag 


on, and all the reſt immediately to do e ſame. 
Thus the ſignal of the tower gave notice that 


ſome movement was making, and the ſentinels 


that gave advice, told the cauſe and particulars. 
The army, including the auxiliary troops, 
which Scipio had drawn together from the States 
of Spain in alliance with the Romans, conſiſted 
of ſixty thouſand men. Half of them were em- 


ployed in guarding the walls: twenty thouſand 


to fight when neceſſary; and ten thouſand to re- 


lieve and ſupport the latter. Every one had his 
poſt and duty affigned him; and the orders re- 


ceived were immediately executed, 
The Numantines frequently acting: thiſe A 
guarded rhe walls at: different places : but the de- 
Fence was as ſudden as the aſſault. For the ſignals 
were : given on all fides; the fentinels, who gave 
| )) 


* 


ns ff 
efforts of +, 


the Nu- 
mant in 
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| A-Robig. _ were immediately in motion; the ſoldiers 
133 deſtined for battle, marched that moment towards 
the part of the wall which was attacked; and 
the trumpets from the tops of all the towers ani- 
mated the combatants. Thus the whole extent of 
the lines, which was fifty ſtadia, (more than two 
leagues) ſpread terror by Al this motion and noiſe; 
and Scipio did not fail to viſit every part of them 
every day and night. He rightly judged, that the . 
enemy, ſhut up in this manner, could not long 
hold out againſt him; and he ſo firmly. aſſured 
+. himſelf of reducing them by famine, that having 
an opportunity of cutting a body of the Numan- 
tines in pieces, who had ſallied i in order to forage, 
he reſolved to let them re-enter the city, ſaying, 
the more there was of them the ſooner their pro- 
| viſions would be conſumed. .. 
» They im- Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, A 'Nu- 
; 3 of | mantine, a man of | ſenſe and courage, called 
_ 3 Rhetogenes Caraunius, taking advantage of a 
App. 308. dark and cloudy night, found means with ſome 
friends, to paſs over the walls by the help of lad- 
ders, which they carried with them, and to - 
pair to the ſeveral cities of the Arvaci, to implore 
their aid in favour of the Numantines, their neigh- 
bours and brethren, reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and menaced with the moſt dreadful misfortunes. 
But the whole country was in ſo great a terror, 
that they would not ſo much as hear Rhetagenes, 
and wherever he applics, he was ordered. 70 retire 
immediately. 2 5 
Sci fe. © He was received n only at 1 
vereh pu- conſiderable city, ſituated. twelve leagues — | 
aher the Numantia, The youth, / intereſting . themſelves 
poo * warmly for the Numaatines, occaſioned aid to be 
A ibid, Promiſed them, The elders, who had been of a 
different opinion, gave Scipio ſecret advice of this 
without loſs of time. The Roman was no leſs ex- 
peditious 
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peditious on his ſide. It was two in the aſternooh 4. ere | 
when he received the news; and the next day be- * 
fore ſun: riſe he was before the city with a greut 5 
body of troops. He demanded that the princi- 
pal perſons of che youth ſhould be delivered up to 
him. Upon being anſwered, that they had e- 
cCaped, he — to ſtorm the place. It was 
neceſſary to obey. Four hundred of them were 
ſent to him, whoſe hands he cauſed to be cut off. 
He ſet out directly on his return, nen next day 
re- entered his camp at day - break. 12271 = 
I ought not to omit here a new 1 as Sci- Geiß 
Pio's generoſity and! difintereſtedneſs, though It 424 4 — 
has no other relation to the war wirh the Numan- 7 oy 
tines, than having agreed with it in point of time. 
Whilſt that General was incamped before Numan- 
tia, conſiderable preſents came to him from An- 
tiochus Sidetes, according to Livy's epitome, or Epit. 57. 
from Attalus, according to Cicero. It was then 57 8 
the cuſtom with the Generals to conceal this kind Peu. 4. 
of preſents, and convert them to their own. ad- 
vantage. But Scipio, who was much above ſo 
mean an avidity, would receive them in preſence 
of the whole army; he cauſed them to be entered 
in the 7 accounts, and declared, that he 
would employ them to reward rhoſe, who ſhould 
- diſtinguiſh themſelves by their bravary. 
la the mean time famine reduced che Numan: - The Nu- 
tines to extremity. They deputed fix of their azantiner 
citizens to Scipio, to obtain favourable-conditions /*"4 _ 
of him. Abarus was at their head, and ſpoke. „,, 
e He began by highly extolling the courage and App. zog 
«©: greatneſs of ſoul of the Numantines, of which 8 
_ © he gave for proof all the calamities they had 
{he 5 ſuffered in defence of their liberty. 
He added, that Scipio could not but honour _ 
.* virtue wherever he found it, and ſpare a peo-k - 
40 4 who undoubtedly merited . r 
U 4 ( the ett 


Aer at 
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AR. 675. * the grace he came to demand for that People, 
* 40 who were ready to ſurrender themſelves to the 
5 «6 Romans, was either to treat them with huma- 


+ nity, or: to ſuffer them to periſn gloriouſly in 


battle ſword in hand.“ Such lofty diſcourſe was 
at proper for exciting compaſſion. Scipio replied 
in few words, . That the only condition he could 
grant them, was, that they ſhould abandon 
« themſelves: entirely. to the. diſcretion 4 the _ 
mans, and deliver up all their arms... 
De N- The Numantines, accuſtomed to a Kind of 
aaxiiner: ſavage liberty, which rendered them incapable of 
maſſ 4 bearing any yoke, were naturally very violent 
Ke, and outrageous; and the extremity of the calami- 
App. ibid. ties, which they had long ſaffered, had made 
them ſtill more fierce. Scipio's anſwer, when 
| reported. put them into a fury, and threw them 
into a kind of madneſs, that made them no lot 
maſters of themſelves. In their deſpair, they fell 
upon Abarus, who brought them this mournful 
anſwer, and imagining, that for the ſake of his 
private intereſb with Scipio, he had neglefted and 
betrayed thoſe of the city, ther mallacred hi 
Vith the other Deputies. 
Famine hey ſeveral times —— — to mak ſallies, 
makes hor- but always ineffectually. Scipio perſiſted firmly 
ww = in his reſolution not to hazard a battle. In the 
„ mean time famine: made dreadful havock ini the 
App. 310 city. After having exhauſted all the reſources. 
that extreme neceſſity ſuggeſts in times of ſuch 
miſery, they at length came to eating human 
Per fleſh; and deſpair ſtifling in many all ſenſe of 
humanity, the weak became the prey of the 
ſtrongeſt, who were not afraid, for prolonging a 
miſerable life for - a few moments, to Kill and 
devour their fellow creatures and citizens. 
They were no longer men, but ipetires: * ſo 
hngth, much had 1 2 hunger, ſickneſs, and all 
Jpid. - 5 a manner 


I. furren- 
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manner of evils united effaced their aſpects, and 4. W - 
given their whole appearance an haggard and dif- 435. 
tracted appearance. At length they 1 ſurrendered . 
to Scipio: who ordered them the ſame-day to 
bring to him all their arms. They aſked fome Many 4 
delay. as a favour; many not being able to reſolve bangen, 
to ſacrifice their liberty, and deliring e 
in their yet free country, killed themſelves, Sc: 
pio granted them two days. Rhetogenes, of 
whom we have ſpoke before, the richeſt and moſt 
powerful of the citizens, occupied the fineſt quar- 
ter of the city. He ſet it on fire, and having 
drawn — all fuch as like himſelf were ardent 
for their liberty, he put ſwords into their hands to 
kill each other in ſingle combat, and in that 
manner to die like brave men. He concluded 
this barbarous ceremony by killing himſelf, and 
leaping into the flames. The third day thoſe who Numantia 
remained, , repaired to the place aſſigned them. # entirety 
Scipio reſerved only fifty of them for his triumph, erg om 
fold all the reſt, entirely * denjoliſhied the city, and 
diſtributed the territory of Numantia amoneſt the 
neighbouring people. That unfortunate city was 
however rebuilt afterwards; as mention is made of 
it in the Geographers of latter times. The ruins 
of it were ſtil} to be ſeen in Mariana's time. 
The news of the taking of Numantia Galioh- 
ed great joy at Rome. The uſual thankſgivings 
were made to the gods, and the Senate nominated 
ten Deputies to regulate the affairs of Spain in | 
concert with Brutus and Scipio. Thoſe two Gene- g,;,,,z, 
rals being returned to Rome, the year following, of Scizis 
triumphed, the firſt over the Gallicians and Luft. ana Bru- 
tanians, People of Hiſpania Citerior. Brutus aſ- “ 
ſumed the ſurname of Callaicus: Scipio added to 
the ſurmame of Africanus, which he bore my Doe 
Oy a and title, , — N . 


o 
-- 
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A.R-6:9- The Numantines are a fine example of what 
Da Oftinels of cayrage. is capable, when ſuſtained .by 
pon tbe an ardent love of liberty. At the beginning of 
eahur of the war there were only eight thouſand men in the 
the Nu- city, that bore arms. However, with that ſmall 
n number, for how many years did they make head 
rvin of againſt the Romans! How often did they beat 
their city. ir Generals! What misfortunes and diſgraces 
did they not make him ſuffer! Even in this laſt 

_ . year, Scipio, at the head of fixty thouſand; men, 
ſeemed ſtill to fear them in ſome meaſure, and 
would never hazard a battle, which they offered 

him more than once. This was wiſdom in him. 

That great man, ſure of gaining a compleat 
victory over them by the means of time only, 

would not advance it a few days at the expence of 

his ſoldiers blood, which he thought himſelf ob- 

| liged. to ſpare, as a good father does his children. 
But at the ſame time a great proof of, the courage 

of the Numantines, was Scipio's circumſpection in 

Te to them with ſo great a_ ſuperiority of 

DOR oa ae ak ie De 3a 5 agen Pbeebcion 

There is no one, I believe, who is not moved 

with compaſſion for the.. deplorable fate of this 
brave People, whole, whole crime was not being, 

willing to ſubmit to the {way of an ambitious Com- 
monwealth, that pretended : to give laws to the 
univerſe. Florus plainly affirms, that the Ro- 

mans never made a more unjuſt war, than that 

againſt Numantia. But if the teſtimony of that 

writer, who was a Spaniard by origin, and of a 

- - © warm imagination, is to be rejected, at leaſt it is 
certain, that the Numantines, during the courſe 

of the war, ſeveral times made reaſonable propoſals 

of peace, and ſhewed more frankneſs and regard 

for juſtice than the Romans. It therefore does 

not ſeem eaſy, to juſtify the entire ruin of that 
city. I am not ſurprized, that Rome er 
| ar- 
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Carthage. That State was a rivals which had A. K. 61g. 
rendered itſelf formidable, and might have be- 137. 
come more ſo, if ſuffered to ſubſiſt. But the 
neee not in a condition to make the 55 
Romans hend the ruin of their empire: and 

1 do not fee that Cicere (a) bad any foundation 

for Ae them with the Cimbri, who came 

to invade Italy. Anger, and the ſpirit of revenge, 

ſeem to have led the Romans into the reſolution 

they took to deſtroy Numantia; or perhaps the 

policy of conquerors. They were for ſhewing by 

a ſignal example, that every N and people, 
which reſiſted them mee e to ex- 

pect but entire ruin. Fi 
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THE taking of Nurnantia; which eden R 
1 a war, that diſgraced the Roman name, 
comipleated Scipio's military exploits. But, in 
order to have a more perfect idea of his merit and 
character, it ſeems, that after having ſeen him at 
the head of armies, in the tumult of battles, and 
in the pomp of triumphs, it will not be loſt labour 
to conſider him in the repoſe of a private life, 
in the midſt of his friends, family, and houſhold. 
The truly great man ought to be ſo in all things. 
The Magiſtrate, General, and Prince may con- 
ſtrain themſelves,” whilſt they are in a manner ex- 
hibiting themſelves as ſpectacles to the publick, 
and- appear uite different from what they really 
are. Bur reduced to themſelves, and without the 
witneſſes who force them to wear the maſk, all 
their luſtre, like che pomp of the e often 


Fr: sie en Celtibatiz; cums non uter imperaret. Cic. 
Cimbris belluw, ut eum ini- Wen books 2 
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- - abandons them, and leaves little more to be 


k 


by an hiſtorian, - «© No body (5) 


ſeen in them than meanneſs and narrowneſs of 
Fü, pil $1047 apr 

Scipio did not depart from himſelf in any re- 
ſpect. He was not like certain paintings, that are 
to be ſeen only at diſtance: he could not but gain 
by a nearer view. I ſhall not repeat in this place 


what I have ſaid before, of the generous manner, 


in which, while very young, he acted in his fa- 


mily ; of that noble diſintereſtedneſs, which ac- 


quired him ſo great a reputation; and, which does 
not ſeem leſs eſtimable, and of that (a) ſincere and 
conſtant reſpect for his brother becauſe the elder, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his own merit, 
that placed him infinitely above him. The ex- 
cellent education,” which he had had through the 
care of his father Paulus Emilius, who had pro- 
vided him with the moſt learned maſters of thoſe 
times, as well in polite learning as the ſciences, 
and the inſtructions he had received from Poly- 
bius, enabled him to fill up the vacant hours he 
had from publick affairs profitably, and to ſupport 
the leiſure of a private life with pleaſure and dig- 
nity. This is the glorious teſtimony. rom of him 

| new better 
« how to mingle leiſure and action, nor to uſe 
the intervals of reſt from publick buſineſs; with 
more elegance and taſte. ; Divided between 
«* arms and books, between the military labours 
of the camp, and the peaceful occupations of 


4 iin 


” + (a), Scipio Q. Maximum valla negotiorum otio diſ- 


fratrem. omnino ſibi nequa- punxit: ſemperque,. aut belli 
quam parem, quod is antei- aut pacis ſerviit artibus ; ſem- 
bat tate, tanquam ' ſuperio- per inter arma ac ſtudia ver- 


rem colebat. Cic, de Amic. ſatus, aut corpus periculis, 


. 9G 121; 3 | SATIN aut animum diſciplinis exer- 

(6). Neque enim quiſquam cuit. Vell. Paterc. i. 1. 
hoc Scipione elegantius inter. 

| es te the 


= 


/ 
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«the cloſet, he either exerciſed his body in the 


dangers and fatigues of war, or his mind! in the 


4 ſtudy of the ſciences . 


The firſt Scipio Africanus dad to fay,, ( 2) That | 


Ke was never leſs idle than when at leiſure, nor 
leſs alone, than when alone. A fine ſaying, cries 
Cicero, and well worthy of that great man. And 


it hews, that even when inactive, he was always | 


employed; and that when alone he knew how to 
converſe with himſelf. (Y) A very: extraordinary 
diſpoſition in perſons accuſtomed to motion and 
agitation, whom leiſure and ſolitude, when they 
are reduced to them, (c) plunges into a diſguſt for 
every thing, and fills with melancholy; ſo that 
they ate diſpleaſed in every thing with, them- 
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ſelves, and fink under the heavy burthen f having Boileau. 


nothing. to do. This ſaying of the firſt Scipio 
ſeems tv me to ſuit the. Second ſtill better, = 
having the advantage of the other, by. being edu- 
cated in a taſte for polite learning and the {ciences, 


found i in that a great reſource againſt the inconve- 
nience, of which we have been ſpeaking. Be- 


ſides which, having uſually Peiybius and Panæ- 


tius with him, even in the field, it is eaſy to judge 


that his houſe was open in times of peace to all 
the Learned. Every body knows, that the come- 


dies of Terence, the mol accompliſhed work of 


that kind Rome ever produced for natural ele- 
gance and beauties, are aſcribed to him and Læ- 


lius, of whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak.” It was 
eee enough reported, that they, affiſted that 


(a). Nunquam 4 minus lum acuebatt, Gu & oli 
otioſum eſſe, quam cùm otio- Bid. 

ſus; nec minus ſolum, quam "4. Hinc illud eſt txdium, 
on ſolus eſſet. D. Offi. lit, 


1 5 auimi volutatio, & 
609 "Ttaque du res, que _otij. ſui triſtis atque gra pati- 
hu afferunt ceteris, il- entia. Scnec. de n anim. ii. 


aol: 8 poet 
6 | 2 


iſplicentia ſui, & nuſquam 
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poet in the compoſition of his pieces; and Te- 
rence himſelf makes it an honour to him in the 


prologue to the Adelphi. I ſhall undoubtedly not 


adviſe any body, and leaſt of all perſons of Sci- 
pio's rank, to write comedies. But on this occa- 
nion let us only conſider taſte in general for letters, 
Is there a more ingenuous, more affecting plea- 
ſure, and one more worthy of a wiſe and virtuous 
man, I might perhaps add, or one more necef- 
fary to a military perſon, than that which reſults 
from reading works of wit, and the converſation 


of the Learned? (a) Providence thought fit, ac- 


cording to the obſervation 'of a Pagan, that he 
ſhould be above thoſe trivial pleaſures, to which 


| perſons without letters, knowledge, curioſity and 


mus hominibas, ut honetta 


taſte for reading are obliged to give themſelves up. 


Another kind of pleafure ſtill more ſenſible, 
more warm, more natural, and more inplanted 
in the heart of man, conſtituted the greateſt feli- 
city of Scipio's life : this was that of friendſhip; 
a pleaſure, ſeldom known by great perſons and 
Princes; becauſe, - generally loving only them- 


| ſelves they do not deſerve to have friends. How- 
ever this is the moſt grateful tie of human ſociety; 
fo that (5) the poet Ennius fays with great reaſon, 


that to live without friends, is not to live. Sci- 


pio had undoubtedly a great number of them, and 
thoſe very illuſtrious : but I ſhall ſpeak here Sly 


of Lælius, whoſe probity and prudence acquire 

him the ſurname of the Wife, Oo 
Never perhaps were two friends better ſuited for 
each other than thoſe great men. They were al- 
moſt of the ſame age, and had the ſame inclina- 


(a) Quanto plus delectatio- magis javarent. Qzintil. i. 11. 
* habiturus, Nenn ex illis (5) Cui — fs vi- 
Ineruditis voluptatibus! De- talis. qui non in amici mutua 
dit enim hoc Providentia mu- benevdlentia e 

nus Antik. 2 
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tion, benevolence of mind, taſte for learning of 
all kinds, principles of nment, and zeal for 
the publick good. Scipio no doubt took place in 
Point of military glory; but Leljus did not want 


merit of that kind; and Cicero tells us, that he 


ſignalized himſelf very much in the war with. Vi- 
riathus. (3) As to the talents of the mind, the 
ſuperiority in reſpect of nce ſeems to have 
been given to Lælius; though Cicero does not 


„chat it was due to him, and ſays, that Læ- 


lus's ſtyle favoured more of the antient manner, 
and had ſomething leſs r in it, than that 
of Scipio. 


Let us hear Lelius himſelf, (hat Is, ws! words Cic. de 
Cicero puts into his mouth) upon the ſtrict union, Amicit. 
' which ſubſiſted between Scipio Rnd him. „ (3) Ag 3.404. 


„ for me, ſays Lælius, of all the 
4 or fortune, there are none I think 


ifts of nature 
comparable 


« to the happineſs of having Scipio for my friend. 


J found in our friendſhip a perfect conformity 
e of ſentiments in reſpect to publick affairs; an 
< jnexhauſtible fund of counſels and ſupports in 


« private life; with a tranquillity and delight not 
e to be expreſſed. I never gave Scipio the leaſt 


| Onis 


<< offence to my 


0 De 1 Lælii & "OW 


pionis ingenio, quanquam ea 
jam eſt opinio ut plurimum 
tribuatur ambobus, dicendi 
tamen laus eſt in Lælio it- 


luſtrior — ſed multo vetuſtior 


& horridior ille, quam yOu. 
Brat. 83. + 

(35 Equidem ex omnibus 
- rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna 
aut natura tribuit, nihil ha- 
beo quod cum amieitia Seipi- 
flim comparare. In 
ac mihi i de . conſenſus, in 
os; reren * conſi - 


knowledge, nor ever heard a 


liam, in abs plena 
oblectationis fuit. 


offendi, uidem ſenſe- 
rim; nihi yr ex eo iple, 


quod nollem. Una domus 
erat, idem victus, iſque com- 


munis. Neque ſolum militia, 
ſed etiam peregrinationes ru- 
ſticationeſ. "IS communes. Nam 


quid e ſtudiis dicam cog- 
noſcendi ſemper aliquid & 
diſcendi, in quibus, remoti 


ab oculis populi omne otioſum 
tempus contriuimus? 
| 125 word 


Nunquam 
illum ne erg quidem 're 
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_ ©, word-eſcape' him, that did not pleaſe me; We 
had but one houſe and one table at our common 
« expence, the frugality of which was equally 
the taſte of both. In war, in travelling, in 

e the country, we were always together. I do 
< not mention our ſtudies, and the attention of us 
both always to learn ſomething; this was the 
„% employment of all our leiſure hours, removed 
t from the ſight and commerce of the world.“ 
Is there any thing comparable, to a friendſhip 
like that which Lælius has juſt deſcribed? “ What 


<« a conſolation: is it to have a; ſecond ſelf, to 
„ whom we have nothing ſecret; and into 
„ whoſe heart we may pour out our own... with 
c perfect effuſion! (a) Could we taſte proſperity 
ſo ſenſibly, if we had no one to ſhare in our 
6 joy with us? And what a relief is it in adverſity 
< {and the. accidents of life, to have a friend ſtill 
« more affected with them than ourſelves?” 
What highly exalts the value of the friendſhip we 
ſpeak. of, was its not being founded at all upon 
intereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem for each other's 
virtues. What occaſion, ſays Lælius, could 
Scipio have of me? (5) Undoubtedly none, 
< nor Jof him. But my attachment to him was 
e the effect of my high eſteem and admiration of 
his virtues; and his to me, from the favoura- 
& ble idea he had of my character and manners. 
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(a) Quid dulcius, quam ha- ac ne ego quidem illius. Sed . 
bere quicum audeas ſic loqui, ego admiratione quadam virtu- Fr 


ut tecum? Quis eſſet tantus tis ejus: ille 9 opinione 
fructus in proſperis rebus, niſi fortaſſe nonnulla, quam de 
haberes qui illis, æque ac tu meis moribus habebat, me di- 
ipſe, gauderet ? Adverſas ve- lexit. Auxit benevolentiam 
ro ferre difficile eſſet ſine eo conſuetudo. Sed, quanquam 
qui illas etiam gravius quam utilitates multæ & magnæ con- 
tu, ferret. De Amicit. 22. ſecutæ ſunt, non ſunt tamen 
E Quid enim Africanus ab earum ſpe cauſe diligendi 
indigens mei? minime herele: profectæ. De Amicit. hi 
heh ET. | r 


auen erde Aantbt Y 
«This Friendſhip» increaſed afterwards on both 


«+ fides by habit and commerce. We both in- 
e deed derived great advantages from it: but 


i thoſe, were not our view, when we began to 


love each other. 


An amity founded on ſuch ee eſpenisliy 


between perſons at the head of the moſt impor- 
tant affairs of the State, muſt have been very 


grave and ſerious. It undoubtedly was ſo, when 


_ occaſions: Cequirect. it: but at other times it w 


attended with a gay and innocent mirth n 5 


_ eally” conceived. 9059 a) When eſcaped from the g 
city, as from a — they went to breathe at 
| liberty, in the country, it is incredible how thoſe 


men would play like boys together. They 


great 
uſed to gather ſhells and little Air. and flat ſtones 


upon the coaſt of the fea," and deſcend to the moſt 
ſimple games, with no other view but to unbend 
themſelves. Such amuſements in perſons of their 


merit argue a candour, ſimplicity and innocence 


| of manners, that cannot be too much eſteemed. 


cannot place the famous embaſſy of ScipiaCelbrarey. 


Afvicarit into the Eaſt and Egypt better than gseh ,. 


here: we ſhall ſee che ſame taſte of ſimplicity and Scipio A. 


JSricanus, 


modeſty, as we have juſt been repreſenting in his rein- 
private lift, ſhine out in it. It was a maxim with ſheim. 


the Romans frequently to ſend Ambaſſadors to Suppl. lit. 
their allies to take cognizance of their affairs, andꝰ. 


to accommodate their differences. It was - with 


* 


this view that three illuſtrious perſons, P. Sowa AR Go 
Africanus,: Sp. nee ad; L. e were — 4 vol. 


* 


: . 


J) Vb K e b l au- Won audeg the de talibus ; 


divi, (it i Craſſus that Speaks) viris, ſed tamen ita ſolet 


cùm is diceret ſocerum m narrare- Sczyola, <conchas eos 
zlium ſemper ferè cum Sci- & umbilicos ad Cajetam & — | 
—4 ſolitum ruſticari, eoſque Laurentum legere conſueſſe, 
redibiliter repueraſcere eſſe & ad omnem animi remiſfio- 
folitos, cùm rus ex urbe, tan- nem ludumque deſcendere. 
quam è vinculus, evolaviſtent. De Orar. ii. * e 


Vol. VIII. e ſent 
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ſent into Egypt, where. Ptolomy Phyſcon then 
reigned, the moſt cruel tyrant mentioned in hiſtory. 


They had orders to go from thence to Syria, which 


the indolence,: and . afterwards the captivity, of 
Demetrius Nicator amongſt the Parthians,” made 
a prey to troubles, factions, and revolts. They 
were next to viſit Aſia Minor, and Greece, to in- 
ſpect into the affairs of thoſe countries, to enquire 
in what manner the treaties made with the Romans 
were obſerved, and to remedy, as far as poſſible, 
all the diſorders that ſhould come to their know- 
ledge. They acquitted themſelves with ſo much 
equity, wiſdom and ability, and did ſuch. great 
ſervices to thoſe, to whom they were ſent, in re- 


eſtabliſhing order amongſt them, and in accommo- 


dating their differences, that when they returned to 
Rome, Ambaſſadors arrived there from all the 
parts in which they had been, to thank the Se- 
nate for having ſent perſons of ſuch great merit 
to them, whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs they could 


not ſufficiently commend. 


The firſt place to which they went, according 
to their inſtructions, was Alexandria. The King 
received them with great magnificence. As for 
them, they affected it fo little, that at their entry, 
Scipio, who was the richeſt and moſt powerful 


y pom of Rome, had only one friend, the Phi- 
loſopher Panztius, with him, and five domeſticks. 
(a). His victories, ſays an antient writer, and not 


huis attendants, were conſidered; and his perſonal 


virtues and qualities were eſteemed in him, and 
not the glitter of gold and ſilver. 

Though during their whole ſtay in Egypt, the 
King cauſed their table to be covered with the 
moſt exquiſite proviſions of every kind, they 


(.) Non mancipia ejus, ſed quantom amplitudinis | pondus 
victoriæ numerabantur: nec ſecum ferret, æſtimabatur. Val. 
quantum auri & argenti, ſed Max. iv. 3. 
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1 never touched any but the moſt ſimple and com- 


mon, deſpiſing all the reſt, which only ſerye 
to ſoften the mind, and enervate the body. But 
on ſuch occaſions, ought not the Ae 00 of 
S: powerful a State as Rome to have ſuſtained its 
reputation and majeſty in a foreign nation by ap- 
pearing in publick with a numerous train and 
magnificent equipages ? This was not the taſte of 
the Romans, that is, of the People of the whole 
earth, that thought the moſt juſtly of true great - 
mat and ſolid glory. 
: When the Ambaſladors had fully. ca their 
— in ſeeing Alexandria, and had compleat- 
ed the affairs which brought them thither, they 
went up the Nile to viſit Memphis, and the other 


parts of Egypt. They either ſaw with their own 


eyes, or knew from exact informations taken 1 upon 
the ſpot, the great number of towns, and the 
prodigious multitude of inhabitants, which that 
State contained; the ſtrength its happy ſituation 
gave it; the fertility of its ſoil, and all the other 
advantages it enjoyed. They perceived, that it 
wanted nothing to make it powerful and formida- 
ble, but a Prince of capacity and application: 
for Phyſcon, who then reigned, was nothing leſs 
than a King. I have given his character after : 
Juſtin in the Antient Hiſtory. His belly was of Vol. IX. 
ſo enormons a bigneſs, that he could not _ carry 
the load of fleſh, which his intemperance had pro- 
duced, and never appeared in publick, but in a 
chariot. He however made an effort to accom- 
pany Scipio. The latter, t turning towards, Panz- 
tius, ſaid to him ſmiling : The Alexandrians are 
obliged to us for ſering their King on foot. What a 
contraſt: is there between this Prince, abandoned 

to all manner of vices, and Scipio, the model 

of wiſdom and virtue! Accordingly Juſtin ſays, 


58 Neg of being like ST the object of his 
X 2 4 = 
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| fubjects contempt, Scipio whilſt he gratified his 
curioſity in viſiting whatever was worthy of it in 
N was himſelf a iight to the whole 
1 1 Dan aner urben 2 — — 778 
# 2 uit. ns ; | | | 
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Ar conſtancy ef the Nabu of ' you 4 
gainſt one of their own Colleguer. Cenſus. Death 
'of Cato's fon, and of Lopidus whe Pomifer Maxi- 
vun. Gaba, accuſed by Cuto, is acquitted. Cun- 
Aemnation of Tubulus. Severe Jentence of Mun- 
Fus Torgitatus again hir ſen. Scipio Africanus 

905 retry He accuſes Corta, uibo is — Bin- 
© gular conduct of Lolins in a plruding. Change in 
Ide government in reſpett to the'Pretors.' Cenſor- 
"hip of Stipio.” New juperSHitions proſcribed. Law 

_ Calpurnia” againſt errontiond. Sumptuary - laws 

. Paſed at "different Yimos toncerning” the expences uf 
be table. Abuſe"of the publick'ſchools of ſaltation. 
Law 'TLitinia concerning tbe election of * Pontiffs. 
Serutinits mMtrodiced #t Nome in the election of the 

” ſtrates. The method of ſcrutiny is alſo introdu- 
* nd mtrials: thin in the paſſing bf laws : an laſtly, 
u trial if State criminals.” Mart abroad.” Hp 
Pius Claudius makes war againſt the Salaffi, = 

' trinmphs bythe aid of hit daughter @ veſt al.” 
en defeated, and ſubjected 4% the — 
Nur if 00 NR in 2 5 woo with. Fre 
mcus. . : 


Have inet ay Rvtachng: facts i. in 1080 Win 

of hiſtory, which happened during the third 

unic war, and that of Numantia. I in 0 
telate them here before 1 8⁰ on further,” 


Alleits that happened as Roi. 3g 
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1 Affairs that happened af Ro . 


N. Valerius Meſſala and C. Caſſius Longinus a R. 48s. 
ö | - 2 1 35S # Bio - 598, 
were created Cenſors the 598th year of Rome, Consors. 
The former had been degraded by the Cenſors Va! Mar. 
me years before: but he made ſo good an uſe © pt 
that diſgrace, that he rendered himſelf worthy. of 
the Cenſorſhip in the conſequence. | | 


# 


Whilſt Meſlala, obliterated in this manner his Genera; 
paſt. ignominy by the. new honours paid to his Be 
virtue, I.. Conta, Tribune, of the People, dico % . 
noured the office he held by a conduct highly un- , % 
worthy of a magiſtrate. Abuſing the authority 3 
the Tribuneſhip, which protected him from bein of their © 
ſued by his creditors, he abſolutely refuſed to pay Cre. 
them. His Collegues inraged, that he ſhould m 145 5 
io venerable and ſacred an office an afylum for his wad 
avarice, and injuſtice, all roſe up. againſt him, and 
declared, that if he did not pay his debts, or give 

ſecurity for doing ſo, they would: join with his 
creditors, to reduce him to reaſon, Would it not 

be highly contrary to juſtice, that no officer ſhould 
dare to ſignify a proceſs to a magiſtrates in a conft- 
derable offices N . . 
Ihe Luſtrum which was cloſed under the Cen- A. R. 599. 
ſors, of whom we have juſt ſpoken, was the fifty Cenſus. 
fifth. The citizens were found by the Cenſus, to 
2 to three hundred and twenty four thou- 

I be following year Cato loſt his ſon, who was A R. 6%. 

then Prætor, and very dear to him. He might Berbof 

have conſidered himſelf as double his father; be- = * 

cauſe beſides life, he had given him his education, c“ 

which he would confide to nobody but himſelf, 

having been his tutor both in literature, the ſtudy 

of the laws, and even the exerciſes of the body. 

Our manners make this almoſt incredible. But Plu- 

5 e tarch 
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Aﬀfairs that bappened at Rome. 
tarch poſitively affirms that Cato himſelf taught his 
ſon to dart the javelin, to fence, to ride, to charge, 


to bear heat and cold, and to paſs. the moſt rapid 


rivers by ſwimming. He had been at the trouble 


of writing hiſtories for him, and in large characters, 


with his own hand; being deſirous that his fon 
might not want, ſo great an advantage as the 
knowledge of the antient deeds of his country- 


men. He never let a word eſcape him in his pre- 


ſence, that was in the leaſt repugnant to morality, 


and with as much caution as he would have obſerved 


before the veſtal virgins. So much care and pains. 


| ſucceeded perfectly: and Plutarch obſerves, that 


Cato ſpoke of his ſon in his works, as an excellent 
perſon, and one. equally diſtinguiſhed by civil' and 


military virtues. That young man was very 
happy in marriage, for Which he was as much in- 


debted to his own merit, at his father's reputation. 
His wife was Tertia, the daughter of Paulus 
Emilius, and ſiſter of the ſecond Scipio Africanus; 
he left children at his death. His father was ex- 


tremely afflicted by it, but however bore that miſ- 


fortune with all the conſtancy of a philoſopher, and 
did not loſe a ſingle moment of his application to 
the publick affairs on that account. As he was 
always an enemy to empty pomp, and vain ex- 
pences, his funeral was only plain and decent. | 


Deathof The ſame year died alſo the great Pontiff M. 
Lepidus Emilius Lepidus. He had in his will forbade 


, the great 
* - Pontiff. 


any magnificent obſequies to be made for him; 


Eplt. Liv, deſpiſing as well as Cato the uſeleſs oſtentation 


In their orders, 


of expence in the funerals of great perſons. P. 
Cornelius Scipio Naſica was elected Pontifex Maxi- 
mus in his room. e ee 
At the interval I am now upon I find there were 
ſeveral remarkable trials, which I proceed to relate 
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The firſt that occurs is that of Galba, accuſed A. R. 603. 


Air, that 257 at ROME. 


before the People for the horrid maſſacre of the 
Luſitanians with equal perfidy and cruelty. L. Ser above, 
Scribonius Libo, Tribune of the People, was his 
accuſer. But a more formidable adverſary, Cato, 6% 
Who after his Conſulſhip, which he had paſſed in t 
Spain, had declared himſelf the defender and Cars, i, 
patron of that province, joined the Tribune, and acguitred, 
ſupported him with all his credit and eloquence. 
According to Livy he was then * ninety years 
old: but his zeal for the publick good and juſtice 
animated him, and he had ſtill ſufcient ſpirits to - 
harangue the People, and to exhort them not to 
ſuffer the crime to go unpuniſhed. 54s 

Galba was one of the moſt illuſtrious Orators of Cic. de 
his time; of which we ſhall ſoon cite a proof. Orat. 225, 
His principal excellency was in moving the paſſi- 72% _ 
ons, in which eloquence diſplays itfelf moſt, and 9 . 
exerciſes its greateſt power over the mind. His Val. Max. 
crime was notorious, and drew upon him general vii. 1. 
indignation. But his judges were the multitude, 
thar eaſily paſs from one extremity to another, and 
with whom opinion frequently takes place of rea- 
ſon. He took the advantage of this propenſity, 
and ſpared no pains to mollify the People, and 
move their compaſſion. Accordingly in his de- 
fence he endeavoured to diſguiſe the fact as much 


as N But (a) tis principal reſource was a 


\ 


w » Frcerding to Cicewo be 
lived but to the age of eighty 


Kut. 

(a) Reprehendebat Galbam 
Rutilius, quod. is C. Sulpicii 
Galli, propinqui ſui, 
pon filium ipfe 


umeros | ſuos Gkrulilet, qui 
patris clariſſimi recordatione 
& memoria fletum populo mo- 


pu- 


fight 


veret, & ca flios favs par- 


vos / tutelz populi commen- 


daſſet, ac ſe, tanquam in pro- 
einctu teſtamentum faceret, 
ſine libra atque tabulis popu- 
lam Romanum tutorem inſti- 
tuere dixiſſet illorum orbitatĩ. 
Itaque cùm & invidia & odio. 
puli tum Galba premeretur, 
hi .. cum tragediis libe- 
ratum 
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ſight, which he - preſented . to the eyes of the 
judges. C. Sulpicius Galba, his near relation a 
Senator univerſally eſteemed, had, by his will 
appointed him guardian of à ſon of very tender 
years at his death. He made him appear in the 
Forum carrying. him almoſt upon his own. ſhoul- 
ders, bringing with him at the ſame. time his own 
two ſons, who were alſo very young. Then, 
after having expatiated in the moſt moving terms 
with tears in his eyes, upon the deplorable condi- 
tion of his whole unfortunate family, conſidering 
himſelf as one upon the brink of de coddiän, he 
compared himſelf to ſoldiers that made their will 
before a battle, and recommended thoſe tender in- 
fants to the Roman People, leaving them under 
their care and tuition. This fight, attended with 
the diſcourſe and tears of a vehement orator, moved 
and changed every body. The juſt indignation 
they had conceived. on the meer relation of Galba's 
cruel treachery. to the Spaniards on a ſudden gave 
place to compaſſion and G e z and the per- 
ſon whom every body in their thoughts had deemed 
unworthy of grace, was acquitted. without a ſingle 
ſuffrage againſt him: ſuch force and ſway has elo- 
quence over mank add 
Condemna- - Another criminal, ſome years after, was not ſo 
tion of fortunate. This was L. Hoſtilius Tubulus, a 
eu. man equally void of bonour and ſhame, who 
5 during the year of his Prætorſhip, when he pre- 
Iii. 1. ſided in trying aſſaſſins, had publickly ſold juſtice, 
A. R. 611. without obſerving any meaſures. As ſoon as his 
| term of office expired, P. Scævola, Tribune of 
the People attacked him; and the trial was referred 


ratum ferebat. Quod item a- Eo facto mitigata concione, 
pud Catonem ion video: qui omnium conſenſu petitu- 
Mi pueris & lacrymis uſu Tus erat, pene nullum triſte 
Het, - panas cum daturum fu ſuffragium habuit, Val. Max, 

Ne. De Orat / i. 7 OVER wh «nr oo feos t a 10 92 


Aire that happened n ; 5 : 333; 


„ 


to. the deciſion of Cn. Servilius Cæpio, one of the : _ 


2 Tuhulus did not ſtay till it was to come 


and diſap peared. It was a frequent cuſtom 5 


at 2 to be Listed with this voluntary baniſn- 
ment, to which criminals condemned themſelves. | 
Bur ſo a vile a wretch as this was thought unworthy. 
of ſo gentle a puniſhment. Tubulus was cited to 
appear, and foreſeeing that he ſhould be condemned; 


to be ſtrangled in Priſen, he choſe ha to poiſoa. | 
himſelf. | 


The J year gives us an example — 


paternal ſeverity capable of making one tremble. #ence of 
Deputies from Macedonia laid complaints before; ſan 
the Senate againſt _ D. Silanus, who during his 3 
command in that province, had committed Many ownſen 
oppreſſions in it. Manlius Torquatus, the “ fa- Val. Max. 
ther of the accuſed, a Senator of extraordinary s- 

merit, deſired that no ſentence might be paſſed 
upon his ſon, till he had examined into the affair 
himſelf. No difficulty was made to grant him 
this, as every body placed great confidence in his 
abilities and 7 He heard: both ſides during © © 
two days, and on the third declared his ſon guilty, 
and in conſequence. forbade him ever to a "at 
before him. Silanus, after ſo ſad a ſentence could 
no longer ſupport the light, and hanged himſelf _ 
gut of deſpair. The 1 through a rigour it 
is hard to praiſe, would not ſo much as afliſt at his 
funeral; but being of the profeſſion of the bar, 
remained calmly 5 home, anſwering thoſe Who 
came to conſult him as uſual. This behaviour 
ſſpeaks the heir and deſcendant. of that Manlius 

Torquatus, who had cauſed the head of his victo- 

rious ſon to be cut off. But ought this zeal 

to be carried ſo. MEN e the: ſentiments of 
' pature? ad 


. be Moni pad be ” bee 1 
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S:ipio If., No glory, no ſervices rendered the State, ex- 
ricanus acc empted a Roman citizen from the vexations of the 
. Fribunes. We have ſeen a glaring example of 
this in the perſon of the firſt Scipio Africanus. 
Freinh. The ſecond experienced the ſame trial, but extri- 
Suppl. cated himſelf more ſucceſsfully. He had been 
Liv. 32., Cenſor, and whilſt he exerciſed that office, would 
have noted and degraded Claudius Aſellus a Ro- 
man Knight, who was protected from this diſgrace 
folely by the oppoſition of the other Cenfor Mum- 
AR. 613, mius. This E audius retained the warmeſt re- 
or 614. ſentment againſt Scipio, and being become Tri- 
bune, he accuſed him before the People; on what 
pretence and for what crime the monuments come 
down to us are ſilent. Scipio wonderfully ſuſtained 
his character of magnanimity. He did not put 
on mourning nor appear as a ſuppliant: and even 
derided his "adverſary with an air of ſuperiority 
that ſate very well upon ſo great a man. - This 
affair had no conſequence, 
Fe accuſes Scipio himſelf, ſeveral years after, wit wha 15 
Cotta, had added the deſtruction of Numantia to that of 
who is gc- Carthage, accuſed L. Cotta, The authors, who 
| mag peak of this affair, do not mention the occaſion 
Kee in of it; but fuppoſe, that Cotta was undoubtedly | 
Czcil. n. guilty. The cauſe was pleaded ſeven times before 
69. & pro judgment was paſſed. For the Romans knew 
_ n. nothing of proceedings in writing: and when a 
Vat. Max. cauſe after having been pleaded on both ſides did 
vi. i. not appear ſufficiently clear, they decreed, that it 
ſhould be reheared at new expences. 'At length 
the eighth time that Cotta's affair came on, he was 
acquitted. ' It is faid, that the accuſer's too great 
wer ſaved the accuſed ; the judges having appre- 
nded, that the condemnation of Cotta might be 
aſcribed to Scipio's credit. A weak pretext 
' this. It would indeed be horrid iniquity, that the 
- power of an adverſary ſhould cauſe an innocent 


perſon 
* 1 . 
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perſon to be condemned: but that is no juſt reaſon 
for acquitting a criminal. i ee 


I cannot conclude what. regards trials better, Singular 
than by a fact, which in my opinion reflects great rozdu# of 


honour upon the Roman Bar, and ſtill more upon 


Lelius in 
reſpe4 to 


Lzlius, Scipio's friend. He was to plead a criminal pleading a 
affair in which ſome publicans, or farmers of the aye. 


publick revenues were concerned, the cogni- 
zance of which the Senate had referred to the Con- 
ſuls. He pleaded with his uſual exactneſs and 
elegance. But the Conſuls were not convinced 
and decreed it ſhould be heard a ſecond time. A 
new pleading of Lælius, ſtill more elaborate and 
preciſe enſued, and judgment was ſtill reſpited, and 
a new trial ordered. The farmers re- conducted 
Lælius to his houſe, expreſſing the utmoſt grati- 
tude, and deſiring him not to be diſcouraged. He 
anſwered, that he had the greateſt conſideration 
« for them; and that he had manifeſted it by taking 
ce this affair upon him. That he had employed all the 
<« pains in it, of which he was capable. But that the 
e beſt they could do, would be to apply to Galba, 
e who being a more vehement orator than himſelf, 
« would throw more warmth and force into the 
ce manner of pleading their cauſe, and probably 
&« carry it in their favour.” They took his advice, 
and applied to Galba, who, being to ſupply the 
place of ſo great a man, long refuſed to take their 
defence upon him, and was ſcarce prevailed upon 
at length to do ſo by their earneſt ſollicitations. 
He employed all the next day in ſtudying the cauſe, 
making himſelf perfectly maſter of it, and in 
preparing and diſpoſing his proofs. The third day, 
which was that on which it was to be heard, he 
ſhut bimſelf up in a detached vaulted cloſet, with 
ſome learned ſlaves, who were his ſecretaries. 


= When he was informed, that the Conſuls had taken 


their places, he quitted his cloſet with his 1 
12244 | | | an | 


and eyes all in flames, as 


Mair: that happened at Re 0 ME, 


if. he had juſt been pro- 
nouncing his pleading. It was even obſerved, 


that his ſlaves had been treated with ſeverity, a 


proof that he was as violent a maſter as he was a 


"_ force and 11 15 


merous, and in great expectation; and 


vchement orator, The audience was ver 


nu- 
lius 
gan to ſpeak with ſo much 
ence, that he was interrupted b 


moſt every part 6f his pleading, 


was: preſent. Galba beg 


applauſes at 


and he fo happily employed both the force of 


poets. and the vehemence of paſſions, that the 
armers entirely carried their cauſe, and were 


| 20 quitted. 11 


Such a ſucceſs in theſe eibchmflaners did Galba 
great honour: but the modeſt and equitable beha- 
viour of Lælius was no leſs admired; which 


5 ſhewed, (a) that in thoſe times the perſons of the 


Change in 


the go- 


firſt rank at the bar were void of all mean jea- 
louſy, did each other juſtice, and were glad to 
praiſe the met it and talents of others. We () alſo 


fee on this occaſion, that there is no equality be- 


tween the two kinds of eloquence; of which the 
one confines itſelf to informing the judges with 
exactneſs and perſpicuity, and the other in a man- 
ner raviſhes their conſent by an irreſiſtible vio- 
lence; and that the latter Ipfinitely excels the 
former. | 

L have faid that Tubulus, who Was Ceza 


wernment in the 611th year, had preſided as Prætor in tri- 


22 als for - An, 


to the 
Pretors. 


It Was, therefore before that 


* 


65 ) Erat omnino tum mos, 


ut in reliquis rebus melior, fic 


m. hoc ipſo hamanior, ut fa- 


tribuendo. Bret. ' 
5) Ex hac Rutiliana narra- 


tione fuſpicari licet cum duz e 


IN _—_ nne er 


una fabriliter difpatandi ad 


docendum, altera graviter a- 


gendi ad animos audientium 
ciles eſſent in ſuum cuique 


permovendos 3 multoque plus 
e is qui inflammet Ju- 
icem, quam, ue qui doceat: : 
elegantiam in Lzzho, vim 99: 855 


ae qo on 


time, 


tt cl ITY 


| — — in the-4 
Rome, and in the | achminiſtration of juſtice. It 
conſiſts in this; that as before, of the ſix Præ- 


of the — — of 


tors two on⁰ðꝙ remaihed: at Rome to preſide in tr 
ing civil .cauſes; and the four others went either to 
govern che provinces of the empire, or command 


the armies, it was decreed at the time, of which 
we are Ipeaking, that they ſhould all paſs the 
whole year of their Prætorſhip in the city; two 


with the uſual functions, and the other four to 


take cognizance of certain crimes. It was in this 


manner, that the Qaftiones perpetuæ were inſtitu- 
ted, that is, the ordinary triburials for trying the 


crimes of caballing, peculation, Sc. After hay- 


— oma the year of their Prætorſnips in theſe 
fl . 


ons,” Hows 90 wete all fix ſent to govern the 


provinces in the quality of Proprætors. All this 
4 been related more at large in a diſſertation at 


the end of che ſecond volume f e Nenn : ou 55 


Hiſtory. © 3 
Two motives by ovcafontah this. change 


to be made: the one that the empire having been 
conſiderably enlarged by the conqueſt of Africa, 
Maredonia, and Achaia, four Prætors were too 
few for the number of the provinces. The other, 
that licentiouſneſs and diſorders augmenting, the 
neceſſity of the ordinary tribunals! for checking 
crimes and puniſhing criminals, s OVieus. 


Scipio in his Cenſorſhip uſed his utmoſt efforts A. R. 610. 


Saint degeneracy! of manners, and the abuſes C 


But all his zeal was rendered ineffectual by the 
too great facility of his Collegue, L. Mummius, 
a man of merit in many inſtances, bur ſimple, 


of every kind, that had been introduced at Rome.“ %. 


eaſy to be deceived, and of that kind of good 


diſpoſition, that degenerates into weakneſs. Ac- 


IT, whilſt Scipio examined into the con- — Va- 


ductte. 
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duct of the Senators, Knights, and common Peo- 
ple with ſeverity, and employed the whole autho- 
rity of his office in reforming: vices, Mummius 
noted none, or even diſcharged all thoſe that he 

Val. Max, could, who: had been noted by his Collegue. Sci- 

pio could not help complaining of this, and ſaid 
one day, in a full aſſembly of the People, e 
he ſhould have exerciſed the Cenſorſhip in a 
manner worthy of the majeſty of the Common- 
e wealth, if he had either Had no Collegue, o or a 
* Collegue _ 
Scipio however dd not carry his ſeverity to ex· 
ceſs, of which we have a proof in the manner he 

acted in reſpect to a Roman Knight called C. Li- 

cinius Sacerdos. At the review of the Knights, 

| when it came to his turn to-preſtnt himſelf to the 
Cenſors, Scipio ſaid with a loud voice: I know, 
that C. Licinius is perjured, and if any body will 
eccuſe him, Dll be a witneſs againſt him. No body 
offering themſelves, Scipio addrefling ; himſelf to 

val. Max. Licinius ordered him to paſs. I will not note you, 

iv. . ſaid he, that it may not be faid, I acted the part of 
accuſer, judge, and witneſs in reſpet# to you. Upon 
which Cicero makes this fine reflexion: * There- 
« fore (@) this great man, to whoſe judgment not 
« only the Roman People, but foreign nations 

* referred themſelves, did not. think his -own con- 
« ſcjouſneſs fufficed, when the end Was to 
<« degrade a citizen. T 
1 ſhall. relate another merhorble diteumbance 
in Scipio's Cenſorſhip. On the cloſing of the 
Cenſus it was the cuſtom to implore the gods by a 
prayer to augment the power of the Roman Beo- 
ple. When the D ming & to That N. rr 


xi. 1. 


: (a) Itaque is cujus arbitrio ignominiam 3 — — 
& populus Romanus & exteræ tus non fuit. Cic. pro Ci. 

gentes contentæ eſſe conſueve- n. 134. . 
tant, ipſe ſua conſcientia ad | 


3 


read 


1 


read this form, Scipio ſaid, Our pomer is great 


4 


1 

%# £ 
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enough. All that we ought to aſk of the gods, is to 
pPreſerue it in the ſame State. And he immediately 
cauſed the form to be amended, and it remained 
as he had dictated it from-thenceforths - | | | 


In the Cenſus made by the Cenſors Scipio of 


and Mummius, the citizens were found to be three 


and forty two. 


hundred and twenty eight thouſand three hundred, 


I I ought not to omit; here the wiſe precaution A. R. 612. 
taken by the Senate to baniſh the aſtrologers from Nu f- 

Rome, and to prohibit a new worſhip of Jupiter 3 
Sabagius, which had been introduced there. We VI Mar. 


reform new and foreign ſuperſtitions in all times: 


happy had it been, if the old ones, which were 


k Val. Max. 
have examples of the attention of the Romans to 


a n 1 4 


often as abſurd and ſhameful as thoſe - they pro- 


ſcribed, had not gained greater credit with them | 
.. Livy. (a) ſomewhere ſays, that in the ſame 


manner as diſeaſes are known before: remedies to es-. 
cure them, ſo are the crimes which call for the gain/ op- 
redreſs of laws. Thus the avarice and injuſtice re. 


of the Roman Magiſtrates, which continually Brut. 106. 


increaſed, occaſioned à very wiſe law, by which 
the States, whom the Governors of provinces had 
oppreſſed and plundered, were authorized to ap- 


ply to the Judges for reſtitution of what had been 


unjuſtly taken from them. Lex Calpurnia de 


pecuniis repetundis. It was propoſed by L. Cal- 
purnius Piſo Frugi Tribune, of the People, in the 

eginning of the third Punic war in the Conſul- 
ſhip of L. Marcius Cenſorinus and M. Manilius. 
It was perhaps this law, that acquired this 
Tribune the honourable ſurname of Fx uo, honeſt 


oo (a) Sicut antè morbos ne- prius natz ſunt, quàm leges 
ceſſe eſt cognitos eſſe, quam quz iis modum facerent. Liv. 
remedia eorum; fic cupiditates xxxiv. 3. 5 


The 


2320 Affairs that luppene at Ro E. 
Sumptuary The exceſſive expences made at Rome in en- 
lanes pad, tertainments were: alſo the «occaſion of paſſing = 
4414 /*- different laws for putting u ſtop to the laxury'of | 
ime io ihe: Tablet Eos. me hbogo.cc.o wot ans holluto 
regulate ' The law Oachra was the firſt, ſo called from 
the ex- C. Orchius, Tribune of che Feople, ho propoſed 
75 7%, it in the ggch year of Rome, in the Conſulhip 
Macrob: of Q. Fabius Labeo and . Claudius Marcellus. 
11.13. It only preſcribed the number of the gueſts. Cato 
pgften complained in his harangues, that it was not 
nr 077 ined $1809 97 TO 92h? 
.*__ _ 'Pwenty two years after, that is, 9 | 
2 M1. of Rome, the law FANNIA. The or- 
Macrob. mer, far from remedying the evil, had only aug- 
ibid. mented it in leaving perſons at liberty to be at 
Aul. Gell. hat expence they pleaſed, provided they did not 
exceed the number of gueſts preſcribed byit: this 
went to the root of the evil, by fixing che expende 
_ . .rſelf. It was preceded by à deeree of the Senate, 
which ordained that the principal citizens, who at 
tte time of che games in heneur ef the mother ef 
the gods made entertaimments fot each other, 
ſhould take an eath to the Cenſuls not to expend 
at each of them above an hundred and twenty 
ales, or chirty ſeſterces, that is, about three ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence of our money, excluſively of 
garden ſtuff, paſtry, and wine; that they mould 
uſe no wine but of the growth of the country; and 
ſhould have no plate exceeding an hundred pounds 
in weight (about the ſame weight Troy.) The law 
- Fannia, which was paſſed in conſequence of this 
reſolution of the Senate, was more expreſs in re- 
ſpect to the diſtinction of the days, allowifig 4 
hundred aſſes ſor entertainments on certain feſti- 
vals, thirty aſſes ten times a month, and only ten 
on the other days, which are about three-pence of 
our money. This law was called Fama from the 


Conſul Fannius, who propoſed it. = 
7” Bite 1B enn The 


n der hep o ond 32. 
The law Dipra was inſtituted eighteen years Macrod £ 
after, An Rom. 609. It decreed, chüt not dal 

the city of Rome, but all Italy, and every gueſt, 
as well us the perſon WhO gave the entertainment, 
ſhould! be rms. to the penalties of the law 


5 Tanin. wy 92 $7 230 03 220305 21 15 10 10041 14 3747 


The law Liens is aſeribed by ſeveral of the Macrob. 
Learned to the 64d year of Rote: P. Lici- Aul. Gell. 
nias:Crafſus Dives tlien Tribune, was its author. 24 

The warmth for N in extcütion | was ny 
great, that the Senate decreed it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved as ſoon as propofed without Waiting tili it 
had received its final authority from the ſuffrages 
of the People, which could 4 take place accord- 
ing to cuſtom, till after three market-days, that 
is, tilb twenty ſeven days after its promulgation. | 

Ir differed little from the law Fannia, und was 
only a Kind of confirmation of- it, It decreed, 
that on the Calends, Nones, and Market-days, the 
citizens ſhould not expend above thirty afſes, that 
is leſs than ſixpence of our money; and that on 
_ the other not excepted days, no more than three 
pound of freſh, and one of ſalt meat Nibuld be 
uſed, without including fruits. 

Some other regulations were afterwards Aude; £ 
but luxury, always too ſtrong for the laws, conti- 
nually broke ye: barriers pains.” were taken to Os... 
poſe to it. 

I am Aae, Abet theſs Legion, ſo ght Abuſe of 
againſt the luxury of the table, did not extend he public 
_ their views to another abuſe, againſt which Scipio = 4 
inveighs:with vehemence, in a diſcourſe, of which or 
| Macrobius has preſerved a fragment. This abuſe Sat. ii. 10. 
conſiſted in the ſuffering of - publick ſchools at 
Rome to be kept by Comedians, to which young 

perſons of both ſexes were ſent to learn the art 4 
geſture, and to declaim, the art of accompanying 
the pronunciation of verſes with motions of the 

Tk FI... W 


ww 


ners, often taught their pupils to perform laſcivi- 
ous motiens, entirely capable of extinguiſhing all 


Aﬀpairs that. happened. at R 0 Mit. 


body. Theſe maſters, who were of looſe man- 


ſenſe of modeſty. Scipio makes- bitter; complaints 
of this practice. Our (a] youth, ſays he, go 
« to the ſchool of the actors to learn to pronounce 


L verſes as on the ſtage; an exerciſe, which our 
* anceſtors conſidered as a profeſſion for ſlaves. 
«© Boys, and girls of condition, came to theſe 


c 8 But in what company. were they? I 
&« have myſelf ſeen,, adds he, a boy in one of 


„ theſe ſchools, (which ſight made me deplore 


« the fate of the Commonwealth) I have ſeen a 
<« boy, I ſay, the ſon of one who, was actually 
« a candidate for office, orming a ſpeech to 
<« the ſound of a kind of tabor, or a dance, capable 
et of making a ſlave void of ſhame bluſn. Such 


an education muſt undoubtedly. have had a: great 


tendency. to corruption of manners. To what 
enormities muſt not an youth: 0 educated natu- 
rally give themſelves ub 

The laws, of which it remains Fog 5 to 
ſpeak, have a different view from the preceding. 
They tend — to aggrandize the power of the 
ry or e them: from wg pe on 

e Great. 


(0 "Tae iv Ef bitri⸗ rf 3 ha oft, .puerum 
onum; diſcunt cantare: quæ bullatum petitoris filium non 


muzjores noſtri ingenuis probo minorem annis duodecim < 


ducier voluerunt. Eunt, in- crotalis ſaltare, quam tee. 


quam, in ludum ſaltatorium i in- nem impudicus ſervulus' ho- 


ter cincedos vir uerique neſte ſaltare non re . 
„n, — 404 u- ee iro 
-num, _ me Keipehlier +1 


* 
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hk the "interpretation of this paſſage Ih anehitia 8 
upon [alta anen. Ser Reflexion upon 13 Poetry, Vol, III. Seck. 
* F g 
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581 that happened at Ro me; 3g 


The Tribune C. Cicinius Craſſus, to make His A. R. 606. 
court to the People, and mortify the Senate, Pro- La Lick 
poſed a change in the creation of the Pontiffs, _— 6 ES” 
and to transfer the choice of them to the People; 22 of 
whereas hitherto it had always been made by the Poniſi 
college of Pontiffs themſelves. Lælius, then © Amic, 36. 
Prætor, ſpoke ſtrongly againſt this propoſal, ; 
ſhewing how dangerous it was to make any inno- Lu 
vations in matters of Religion. This motive, to 
which the multitude is very ſenſible, © cauſed a Jaw 


| entirely popular to be er the e 
of the People. by 


The next laws regitd' ſeerecy in giving ſuffra- | 
ges, concerning which the perſons of 4 — equence 

ſeem to have been divided in opinion. Till the AR. 613: 
613th-year of Rome, the ſuffrages had been given , 
vida voce in chuſing magiſtrates: and it does not 12 
appear, that this manner of proceeding in electing he election 
them had any inconvenience, as no change had T magi- | 
ever been propoſed in it. It had even this ad- Ge. de 
vantage, When any one propoſed perſons without Leg. ii. 
merit for offices, the ſounder part of the citizens 34. 
could make him ſenſible of the conſequences, and 

bring him over to à better opinion. We have 
often ſeen that the People, eſpecially on impor- 

tant occaſions, came readily into the ſentiments 

and remonſtrances of the citizens, who made the 
N good their view. 

But when the great and powerful began pub- 

lickly to abuſe their authority in order to give the 

law in elections, employing not only promiſes, but 
even menaces and violence, the People conceived 
thoughts of preſerving their liberty from their at- 

tempts, by no longer giving their ſuffrages viva 

voce, but by ſcrutiny; fo that each citizen threw 

into a locked vote-box, that had an opening at 

top, a note with the name of the perſon he voted 

for, inſcribed upon it. Cicero elegantly defines 


2 This 


De Leg. this method of proceeding in elections, ſabellam 
Agrar. ad vindicem tacitæ libertatis: * A certain method of 
Nep. n. 4. 4 preſerving the liberty of ſuffrages by the ſe- 
dcrecy of ſcrutiny.” . But on another ſide this 
method is only more liable to corruption, deli- 
vering thoſe who do ill from the ſhame of being 
known. Human things are of this kind, and al- 
ways have two aſpects. { 
However it were, this law which eſtabliſned 
the method of ſcrutiny for the election of the ma- 
giſtrates, was called Gabinia, from the name of Ga- 
binius, Tribune of the People, who propoſed it. 
He was a man of neither birth nor merit. 
The method Two years after alſo, the ſame method of ſcrutiny 
of ſcrutiny was introduced allo in trials by L. Caſſius, Tribune 
7: alſo in- of the People, and from his name the law was 
freduced i® called Caſia. The Conſul Emilius, famous for 
De leg. ii. his eloquence, employed the whole force of it for 
34, 35- preſerving the antient cuſtom, One of Caſſius's 
Brut. Collegues alſo oppoſed it: but he at length roſe 
up, and it was believed, that he deſiſted by the 
advice of Scipio Africanus. Thus the law was 
accepted. _ 5 ee 
After- Carbo, a very ſeditious citizen, extended it to 
vin the Aſſemblies of the People in which the inſtitu- 
2 tion of laws was determined. | Ce. 7 
e Leg. Only one kind of trials were exempted from 
i. 34. the method of ſcrutiny: Theſe were thoſe. before 
Aud lain the People for crimes of high treaſons. Caſſius - 
| N „ had expreſsly excepted this ſingle caſe, Cælius 
Ibid. 36. introduced ſcrutiny alſo in this point; and, if we 
may believe Cicero, he repented it all his life. 
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WARS ABROAD. 


To compleat the relation of all that I have left 
untouched, . it remains for me to ſpeak of two 
wars of little importance, and of that of the ſlaves 

| | in 


| Wars ABRoaAD 325- 
in Sicily, which gave the Romans great employ- 
Hen! TY F 5 ä 

Ap. Claudius being Conſul with Q. Metellus A. R. 608. 
Macedonius, had Gaul for his province. The piu, 
Salaſſi, who inhabited the country, now called e e 
the valley of Aoſte, had a quarrel with their neigh- „ be Sa- 
bours concerning a river neceſſary to the working Ji, and 
of certain gold mines then ſucceſsfully carried on Ye 
in that country. Appius was appointed to ter- Y = my 
minate this difference. But proud and haughty, dangbter 
like all the reſt of his family, and beſides jealous a fa. 
of the glory of his Collegue, he was reſolved at N 
all events to acquire the honour of a triumph. He ß 
therefore gave the cauſe entirely for the neighbours 
of the Salaſſi, whom he thereby reduced to take 
arms. He was defeated in a firſt battle, and loſt 
five thouſand men. But he had his revenge after- 
wards, and killed the Salaſſi five thouſand on 
their ſide. This was a great loſs for that People. 
They ſubmitted in conſequence : and Appius re- 
turned to Rome, ſo fully aſſured that he deſerved a 
triumph, that he did not ſo much as demand it, 
but only aſked a decree for being permitted to take 
the money for defraying the expences of it out of 
the publick treaſury, This being refuſed, he took 
the. expence upon himſelf, and undertook. to tri- 
umph. A Tribune of the People oppoſed it, and 
even threatened to have him pulled by force out 
of his chariot. Claudia, the daughter of Ap- 
pius, who was a Veſtal, ſaved her father from this 
affront. She placed herſelf by his fide in his 
chariot, and the Tribune, reſpecting in her the 8 
ſacred character with which ſhe was inveſted, did The Ardy- | 
not venture to execute his menace, Thus triumph- e , 
ed Appius, with more glory to his daughter, than „jede 
himſelf. 2 „ be e a0 41 Gb FRAKES 4 od $3 the Ro- 
The Ardyzni, a People of Illyricam, had n 
ravaged the lands of ſome of the Roman allles, Nod. fr 
1941295"; | * 3 | N and 19-21, 
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and even part of Italy in their neighbourhood. 
The Senate having cauſed complaints to be made 
to them ineffectually by Deputics, ſent a body of 
ten thouſand foot and five hundred horſe againſt 
them. On the ſight of this army, the Barbarians 
ſubmitted to all the conditions it was thought proper 
to impoſe upon them. They ſoon forgot their 
promiſes, and renewed their ravages. The Con- 
ſul Ser. Fulvius Flaccus was ordered to march 
againſt them, who ſoon reduced them to reaſen; 
and in order to put a final end to their courſes, he 
removed them from the ſea into the midland 
country. Being forced there to apply themſelves 
to huſbandry for ſubſiſtance, they became as 
pacifick as they had before been turbulent and 
unruly. 5 132 9-1... 


War of the Slaves in SICILY. _ 
From the end of the ſecond Punic war, that is 
during more than ſixty years, Sicily had enjoyed 
rofound tranquillity, and in the arms of peace 
ad applied ſolely to the cultivation of lands 
and the corn-trade, in which its whole wealth con- 
ſiſted. (a) Accordingly the wife Cato called it the 
granary of the commonwealth, and the nurſing- 
mother of the Roman People. This trade inriched 
not only the inhabitants of the iſtand, but a great 
(6) number of Roman citizens, who invited by the 
nearneſs of ſituation, went thither regularly every 
year to make conſiderable purchaſes of grain; or 
% Hague ile M. Cato fame 0 
2 cellam penariam rei- parti | 
publicæ noſtræ, nutricem plebis cum quæſtu compendioque 
omanz, Siciliam nominavit. dimittit; partim retinet, ut 
Cic. inFerr. 11. fl. garare, ut paſcere, ut negotiari 
.; (5) Multis locupletioribus libeat, ut denique ſedes ac do- 
civ:bus utimur quod habent micilium collocare. Bid. 6. 
propinquam, pdeſem, frudtuo-.. 1 
| WS ſettled 
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beutel dure wich help ianilleg and cultiyated ay 
lands they had acquired there 

t is eaſy to concei ve; that a great eder ug 
ſlaves were neceſſary for cultivating a country of 
ſuch great extent and fertility as Sicily; We ſhalt 
ſee that the number of 0 who took arms, a- 
mounted to almoſt two hundred” thouſand. This 
multitude of ſlaves would have been of ad- 


vantage to Sicily, if cheir maſters had treated 


them with humanity; and they had been in the 
leaſt of the character of che perſon to whom Seneca 


65 


= 4 
5 
l 3 2 


writes 1 in theſe terms: $6 4 hear (a) with Jo | | 


from xhoſe that come from you, that you live 
A familiarly wich your ſlaves. Fhis agrees. welt 
2 one of your prudence and learning. Bur, 
« ſome may fay; they are; ſlaves; They-ought ra- 

«'ther'to ſay they are men, companions,” nay 
<<: friehids/ of an inferior claſs. Continue to be 
2 and reſpected, rather than feared by 
„your ſtaves. It was thus the antient Romans 
4 jived. Our forefathers called the maſter of the 
& houſe, the father of the family; and his ſer- 
s vants and ſtaves, his family.“ Corruption. of 
tmanners tas changed chiis fine order. 

When luxury, the natural conſequenee of rent 
Helies, had gained ground amongſt che inhabrages 
of this iſtand, V ir eningullbed all ſenſe of equity 
and humanity in their minds, and (5) the ſaves 
wete treated not like men, but beaſts, and with 
more crueltey rr beaſts: for care is raken ts feed 


opt ret en 21 457 2 * 
25 14a} A egen bah te jores 0 — 2 
veniunt cognovi, f 

te cum fervis tuis vivere. Hoc familiares. Senzc Fpift 
pfrudentiam tuam, hoe erudi- (8) Ala interim — & 
ticnem detet- Serri ſont?” inhumana prieferec; quod nec 


imef hemines, Servi func? tanquam hominibus quidem. 


6 humites ami —Coſant mur. Os . 4: 


ter  familiz app larerunt: ſervos, 


EEE: Servi ſunt? ſed een, > Lama Ce b 
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oxen and horſes to enable them to perſorm all the 
ſervice they can; whereas theſe inhuman rich 
men frequently refuſe their ſlaves the moſt in- 
diſpenſable neceſſaries of life, not to mention the 
blows and other barbarous uſage inflicted upon 
them. 42 3663! ot tac o ett 0 35 99 
Thoſe unhappy wretches, driven to extremity 
by want, took to robbing; and as the credit of 
their maſters prevented the Prætors from doing 
juſtice upon theſe thieves, there was ſoon noi ſecurity 
throughout Sicily, it became a very murtherous 
abode. This trade of robbing was an exerciſe 
which . prepared. the ſlaves for war, in aceuſtoming 
them to rapine and violence, enuring their bodies 
to fatigues, and rendering their eourage more ſavage 
and brutal. In their meetings they reproached 
each other, that being, as they were, a numetous 
and flouriſhing youth, they ſhould. be ſolely em- 
ployed in feeding the pomp and luxury of a ſmall 
number of voluptuous men. Every thing tended 
toi a genera] revo! es il 
One Eunus, à native of Syria, then the ſlave 
of a citizen of Enna, called Antigenes, was very 
active in fomenting this diſpoſition. He boaſted 
his {kill in magick, and pretended to know future 
events, and to eonverſe with the gods, who had 
aſſured him, that he ſhould one day be a King. 
In venting his pretended oracles, he breathed 
flames out of his mouth, in which he held a nut 
with an hole at ach end, full of combuſtible matter 
that he had ſet on fire. His maſter diverted him- 
ſelf with ſeeing him play theſe tricks, and Far 
from oppoſing them, carried him with him to the 
houſes where he ate, to divert the company. 
There he was interrogated concerning his future 


Sovereiguty: the gueſts by way of joke deſired 


him to have them in his fayour, when he came c 
be King; and upon his aſſurances, that he would 
1220 "Ws 7p | treat 


treat them in a very kind and gracious manner, he 


was rewarded with ſomething good from the table. 
This manner of jeſting ſoon became a very ſerious 
affair, and the kindneſs of thoſe, Wen amiliari- 
zed themſelves thus with this ſlave, was rewarded 
by very effectual and eſſential ſervices. 

The conſpiracy: broke out at the houſe of Da- 
mophilus. He was one of the richeſt inhabitants 
of Enna, and maſter of a prodigious number of 


ſlaves, whom he treated with unheard of barba- 
rity and cruelty; an haughty, inſolent, brutal 


man, who had the train and equipage of a Prince, 
and made entertainments, that exceeded all that has 
ever been ſaid of thoſe-of Perſia in magnificence. 
His wife, Megallis, the worthy ſpouſe of ſuch an 
— imitated his haughtineſs and cruelty in 


every thing. Their ſlaves, to the number of four 


hundred, were the firſt that ſet up the ſtandard of 
revolt. After having conſulted Eunus, who pro- 
miſed them good ſucceſs in the name of the gods, 
they placed him at their head, and having armed 
themſelves as well as they could with ſtaves, pali- 
ſades, ſpits, and whatever they could find, they 


entered Enna in good order; and all the ſlaves in 


the eity having joined them, they plundered the 
houſes, and committed all kinds of exceſſes and 


cruelties in them. Knowing that Damophilus and 


his wife were at their country-houſe, which was 
very nigh,” they ſeized them, dragged them into 
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the city ig chains, and having carried them to | 


the theatre, which was the place of the aſſembly, 


they aceuſed them in form, tried them, maſſacred 
Damophilus upon the ſpot, and delivered up Me- 


gallis te the female ſlaves, who: after having made 


her ſuffer a thouſand indignities, threw her head · 
* from the 41 of a tower or ſome rock, 


> S132; 14h NX n Werres nw 1 
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The fate of this mercileſs maſter's daughter is 
entirely remarkable. She was of a quite different 
character from her father and mother, and full of 
good · nature, humanity, and compaſſion for thoſe 
who ſuffered- She conſoled thoſe ſlaves 
when they had been cruelly ill-uſed and beaten; 
If they were put in priſon, ſhe carried them pro- 


viſions. In a word, ſhe relieved them in all things 


to the utmoſt of her power. By this conduct ſhe 
had gained their hearts; and experienced that ef- 
fect very happily on this occaſion. This inſolent 
and bd multitude, amidſt their greateſt fury, 
remembered her goodneſs to them. They treated 


her with reſpect, paid her all kinds of honours, 


and cauſed her to be ene in n to _ 
tions of hers at Catana. 

Eunus alſo kept his antes — the ene 
of Enna, to whom he had promiſed his protec- 
tion. He ſaved them from the 3 
all the reſt of the city were involve. 

As he had acquired great — — 
gling tricks and fanaticiſm, the revolted ſlaves de- 
clared him their King. There was no occaſion 
for violence to make. bim comply with their 
choice. He immediately aſſumed the —_ 
diadem, and other marks of che ſovereignty.” 
appointed his officers, gave his female — 
nion, who as well as himſelf was a Syrian, the 


name of Queen, cauſed himſelf to be called Anti- 


ochus,” and decreed that his new ſubjefts ſhould 
take the name of Syrians. In leſs than three 
days fix thouſand- men joined him, wh⁰Q armed 
themſelves as well as they could. He ran from 
eity to city, and town to town, ſet open all the 
places where r ut up, and augmented 
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his forces to ſuch. a degree, that he ventured to 
come to blows with the Roman troops ſent; a- 
gainſt him, and ! chem on al oc- 
caſions. 
Cleon, on andther ade, in imitation oſt Euous, 
having put himſelf at the head of a body of 
flaves, began to ruin the territory of Agrigentum, 
and in the ſpace of thirty days drew together five 


thouſand men. It was believed at firſt; that theſe 
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two bodies of ſlaves, divided in intereſt, would 17 


deſtroy each other. But this proved a' miſtake. 


On the firſt order that Cleon received from Eunus, 
he declared for him, and went with his r to 
ſubmit to the command of the new King. 

It is eaſy to judge what horrid ravages and cru- 
elties a multitude of domeſtick enemies. commit- 
ted againſt Sicily, who knew neither laws, ſhame, 
nor ſentiments of - humanity. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, that they treated priſoners of war with 
the utmoſt barbarity, cutting off their hands and 


even their whole arms. The ſame author has pre- 


- ſerved a deplotable adventure, which it is impoſ- 
ſible to read without being much affected. Gor- 


gus, one of the moſt illuſtrious and richeſt citizens 


of Murgantia, being abroad to hunt, perceived 2 
band of theſe robbers coming towards him. He 
immediately fled towards the city; 

on foot, he had little hopes of eſcaping. At this 


inſtant, his father arrived on horſeback, | and imme- 
diately diſmounted to make his ſon get up. The 
ſan-could not reſolve to ſave his life by abandon- 
ing his father to periſh; and the father had the 
ſame ſentiments in reſpect to the ſon. They diſ- 


puted, and intreated each other with tears, with- 
out being 
tual tenderneſs was fatal to both. The robbers ar- 
rived, and maſſacred father and ſon together. 


The 


but as he was 


able to prevail on either ſide. This mu- 
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The battles with the Romans were no leſs 
ſucceſsful to the rebels, than their robberies, 
Florus mentions to the number of four Prætors, 
who were beaten by them, Manilius, Lentulus, 
Piſo, and Hypſzus. So many victories very much 
augmented Eunus's army; that now amounted to 
ſeventy thouſand men; and it was believed, that 
— all that had revolted in the different parts 
| of Sicily together, they would form the number of 
A. R. 612, two hundred thouſand. The Romans then per- 
ceived, that theſe revolts merited great attention, 
and they ſent the conſul, C. Fulvius, the Collegue 
of Scipio Africanus, into Sicily. It does not 
2 chat this General 1 _ hone ad- 

vant 
This foirir as reveals: like a contagious diſeaſe, 


ſpread into Italy, and even into the city of Rome. 


A conſpiracy formed by an hundred and twenty 

ſlaves was diſcovered there. They were ſeized, 

and put to death. It was known, from their own 

confeſſion, that the ſlaves of ſeveral cities of Italy 

had entered into this conſpiracy. Q. Metellus and 

Cn. Servilius Cæpio were charged with this affair, 

They deftroyed four thouſand. ſlaves at Sinueſſa; 

and cauſed four hundred and aer to be n. at 
Minturnæ. . 

This evil ſhewed itſelf in ſeveral provinces: but 

in Sicily . eſpecially it continued to make ſtrange 

A R. 619. havock. The Conſul L. Calpurnius Piſo, who 

had. ſucceeded Fulvius, put a ſtop to its progreſs 

by the good order and ſeverity of diſcipline he 

Val. Max re-eſtabliſhed amongſt the troops. C. Titius, Who 

ii.79, commanded a body of cavalry, having ſuffered 


Frontin. himſelf to be ſurrounded: by the ſlaves, had 


iv. 1. ſurrendered to them, and delivered up his arms, 


on condition of having his life ſaved. Piſo con- 


demned him to remain, during all the time he 
| ſhould 
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ppould ſerve, from morning to night bare · foot in 
the principal place of the camp, in a robe cut 


ignominiouſly, and a tunic without a girdle, all 


marks of infamy. He was forbade to frequent the 
baths, or go to any entertainment; and all his men 
were diſmounted, and obliged to ſerve in the 
companies of ſlingers, who were conſidered as 


the meaneſt corps in the army. So diſtinguiſned 


a puniſhment kept all the troops and officers 
to their duty, and was followed by good ſucceſs. 
The. rebels incenſed againſt the Mamertines, who 
had alone kept their ſlaves in obedience and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, becauſe they had always treated them with 
goodneſs and humanity, actually beſieged their 
city, Meſſina, with numerous troops. Piſo made his 
army march againſt them, and gave them battle. 
Eight thouſand remained upon the ſpot, and all 
that were taken priſoners were crucified. In diſ- 
tributing the rewards to thoſe, who had ſignalized 
themſelves in the battle, he declared that his ſon 
deſerved a crown of gold of three pounds in 
weight; but, as it did not become a magiſtrate 
to put the Commonwealth to the expence of a 
preſent, that was to enter his own houſe, he would 
diſtinguiſh the honour of the reward from the 
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value of the matter; that (a) as his General he 


actually granted him the honour, but as his father 


he would ſecure the value to him by his will. 


Such a delicacy confirms the ſurname of Fugi that 


had been given to Piſo, and is worthy of him, 
who had firſt eſtabliſhed the law againſt the extortion 


It was the Conſul P. Rupilius, who had the A. R. 620. 


la ves 


honour of having terminated the war of t 
=) Ut honorem publice à duce, pretium à patre Privatim 
i EY 


* 2440 | * 
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_ War of the Slaves in 81 ILY. 


in Sicily. They were in poſſeſſion of many places: 


but two in particular conſtituted their ſtrength, 
Enna and Tauromenium; and Rupilius conceived, 
that if he could take them, it would be a certain 
means to purge Sicily of them, and entirely to 
extirpate t He began with Tauromenium, 
a very well fortified city, which made a long and 
vigorous defence. As the Conſul was maſter at 
fea, it could receive no proviſions on that ſide; 
and all the convoys by land were intercepted. The 
famine became ſo horrible, that they ate their own 


wives and children. The-city was at length taken, 


and all the ſlaves that remained were put to death, 
after having ſuffered the moſt cruel torments. 


The Conſul. then moved to Enna. That city 


was conſidered as impregnable, and had a. nu- 
merous garriſon: but it ſoon wanted proviſions. 
Cleon, who commanded in it, having made a ſalley 


with all his beſt troops, after having long fought 


like a deſperate man, who expected no quarter from 
the enemy, was at length taken, and died ſome 
days after of his wounds. His dead body, which 
was expoſed to the view of the beſieged, entirely 
diſcouraged them. Some, to have their lives 
ſaved, delivered up the place to the Romans by 
treachery. Twenty thouſand ſlaves periſhed in 
theſe two cities. | 


Eunus, that imaginary King, eſcaped into 


ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible places, with ſix hun- 
dred men, that compoſed his guard. Rupilius 
38 them thither and attacked them vigorouſly. 

ſoon reduced them to deſpair, and they all 


killed one another, to avoid the ſhame and 8 


torments prepared for them. Eunus was too deſi- 
rous of life to follow their example: he hid him- 
ſelf in dark and deep caves, from whence be was 
9 attended only by four companions ef his 

fortune, 


Wat wit ner oNtcvs. 
fortune, who were 


33s 
(the thing is remarkable, 
and ſhews the of this mock King) 


Der inid/ahe Wilt: alan di- 


verted him at table. He was thrown into a 


dungeon, Sears he . Ws 2 In the Jouſy 


diſeaſe; Ae 


n to Tye: no i nor on, cen 
of: troubles and revolts in Sicily, made the tour 


of the whole iſland» with a detachment of choſen 


— * z and after having entirely re-eſtabliſhed 


dhe applied himſelf, in concert with the 


ten ogra} 220m the Senate had ſent thither for 
that purpoſe, to inſtitute ſuch wiſe regulations, as 

were highly approved by the people, and _ 
dered as the foundations of the publick tranquil- 
lity. This Rupilius, as we ſee, was a man of 


ability and merit; but not of birth. The Sicili- Val. Nia. 


ans were without doubt much ſur prized to have a vi. 9. 


perſon to regard as a Conſul and — whom 


they had ſeen in their iſland as an officer of the 
revenue. The favour of Scipio Africanus, who 
knew men as well as things, had much contri- 


buted to raiſe him to the Conſulſhip. 


Aker be bal regulated the affeirs.of Sicily, be 


returned to Rome with his army. He had done 
actions, which: indiſpenſably deſerved a triumph, 
But it was judged that the meanneſs of the ene- 
mies had in ſome meaſure degraded ſo ſignal 


an honour. It was thought ſufficient to grant 


bim only the inferior trium «4 called Ovatio. 


Attalus King of — died about the War with 
614th: year Rome. His nephew, who had 1 
the ſame name, with the ſurname of Philometor, pn cand. 
ſucceeded: him in his kingdom, but net in his Supplem. 


virtues. For, as if he had intended to make his 
ſubjects regret the loſs of him, he abandoned 


* all kinds af exceſs and debauchery. 


* 
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Happily for them his reign ay eget qe aro 
nued only five year s. een ens 

Having no children, — * a will, b 
which he appointed the Roman People his dam 
Eudemus of Pergamus carried it to Rome. 

But Ariſtonicus, who gave himſelf out ald 
cended from the royal family, endeavoured to get 

fion of the States of Attalus. And in- 
deed he was the ſon of ——— ys not tete 
NN 
He ſoon formed a andes barret a8. — 
by the favour of the people accuſtomed to be go- 
verned by Kings, as the aid of the ſlaves, who 
at that time had revolted in Aſia "againſt! their 
maſters, as thoſe of Sicily had done, and for the 
ſame reaſons. Neither the reſiſtance of many 
cities, who refuſed to acknowledge him, nor the 


ſiuccours ſent thoſe cities by the Kings of Bithy- 


A. R. 621. 


nia and Cappadocia, could ſtop his progreſs. The 
Senate of Rome deputed five Ambaſſadors or 


Commiſſioners, whoſe unarmed authority produced 
no effect. The Romans at length made an army 
ſet out under the command of P. Licinius Craſ- 


ſus, a very rich man, of high birth, eloquent, 
an able Lawyer, and great Pontiff, but who does 


not, ſeem to have had any military merit. He 


was the firſt Pontifex Maximus, to whom any 


command out of Italy had been given. 
His exploits in Aſia were very inconſtdenible. 


_ Hiſtory relates nothing more memorable of him, 


than an act of ſeverity, which may well be term- 
ed exceſſive rigour. It is as follows. In be- 
ſieging a city of Aſia, he ſent to demand of ano- 


_ ther city, in alliance with the Romans, the great- 


eſt of two maſts he had feen there. His. intent 
was to make a battering ram of it. The chief 
ee of the place believed the leaſt uired 

the 
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ne Conſul's deſign beſt, ane ſent i. on * . 


which Licinius ordered chat engineer to attend 
him; and without hearing his reaſons, ordered 


him to be ſtript and ſcburged, laying, that he 
required obedience; and not advice fro 


He periſhed miſerably, and even, if Juſtin 
may be believed, by his own fault; having (a 


been leſs intent upon conducting the war well, 
than upon collectin ae converting to his own uſe 


the riches of the Kings of Pergamus. His army 


was defeated, and "Himſelf taking priſoner. He 


however avoided the diſgrace of being delivered 
to the victor, by making a barbarian Kill him, 
into whoſe eye he thruſt a ſtick which he had! in his 
hand, on purpoſe to enrage him. 


m him. 


The Conſul Perperna, who ſucceeded Craſſus AR. ” 


ſoon revenged his death. Having made the ut- 
moſt expedition into Aſia, he gave Ariſtonicus 
bartle, entirely defeated his army, beſieged him 


ſoon after in Stratonicea, and at length took him 
priſoner. 


He immediately ſent bim to Rome in the fleet A. R. 623. 


which he laded with all the treaſures of Attalus. 
Manius Aquilius, who had lately been elected 
Conſul, made haſte to take his place, in order to 
terminate the war, and deprive him of the honour 


of a triumph. He found Ariſtonicus fer out, 


and ſoon after Perperna, who had followed, died 
of a difeaſe at Pergamus. Aquilius had no diffi- 

culty in putting an end to the war, which Perperna 
had brought ſo near a ſucceſsful concluſion. He 
however diſhonoured the advantages he ained, 

by an horrid crime which all nations det In 
order to force ſome places to ſurrender, he poiſon- 


6 lotentior Attalicæ predæ, quam bello. Faſtin, xxxvi. 


Mar with. ARIS N N 008. 
ed the ſprings from which they had their wa- 
ter The fruits of this war to the Romans was 
that t Lydia, Catia, the * Phrygia, in 
4 1 57 4 that hen: the kingdom of At- 
talus, was reduced into a Roman. Py e 58 
der the common name of Alla. 

The Senate bad given orders to 1 pe 
city of Phocæa, which had declared againſt the 
E boch in the war, of which we have 
n ſpeaki and before in that againſt Anti- 
s The inhabitants of Marſeilles, which was 
a Colony of Phocæa, moved as much with. the 
danger of their founders, as if that of their own 


oy had been in queſtion, ſent deputies to Rome 


to implore the clemency of the Senate and Peo- 
ple in their favour. However juſt the indigna- 
tion of the Romans was againſt Phocæa, they 
could not refuſe complying with the warm folli- 


citations. of a People, for whom they had long 
had the higheſt regard, and who rendered them 


ſelves fill 7 more worthy of it by the tender gra- 
titude they expreſſed for their forefathers and 
founders. 

Manius Aquilius on returning to Rome re- 
ceived the honour of a triumph, inſtead of 
the puniſhment he had juſtly deſerved for the 


unworthy and criminal methods to which he 


owed his ſucceſſes. And ſoon after, on being 
accuſed of extortion, he was acquitted, which 
did not retrieve his honour, but difgraced 
his Judges. As to Atiſtonicus, having been 
exhibited as a ſight to a, People in the triumph 
of Aquilius, he was carried to priſon and ſtran- 
A And theſe were the conſequences of Attalus' 8 
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